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May we take this opportunity 


to wish all our friends a 


joyous and happy holiday season. 


POTASH COMPANY of AMERICA 
Carisbad, New Mexice 

General Sales Office... 1625 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Midwestern Sales Office... First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Il. 
Southern Sales Office... Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga 
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Carriers for soil pesticides 


We are leaders in developing 
granular grades for soil pesticide 
formulations. Write for samples 
and your copy of our new, 7-page 
report on this promising field. 


ATTAPU LGys 


DECEMBER, 1953 


This “big stir’ is the huge volume 
of liquid toxicant-Attaclay formula- 
tions being mixed in the pesticide 
industry's blending machines. Sooner 
or later the grasshopper will get the 
news ...and when he does, it will 


be all bad! 


Why is Attaclay called a “natural” 
for formulating liquid toxicants? Well, 
it’s the carrier and diluent that puts 
more of your dollar into carrying. 
Attaclay’s great sorptive capacity will 
handle high or low concentrations of 
viscous or ‘watery’ poisons and come 
up with dust bases or wettable powders 


that are dry, free-flowing, lump free. 


Non-abrasive Attaclay’s smooth 
response to mixer agitation means 
rapid and uniform impregnation. 
Blending cycie times are cut, and the 
attrition milling or grinding steps that 
follow are speeded up. Blenders, mills, 
screens and conveyors last longer. 
And almost without fail, dealers and 
growers put a label of “premium” on 
the finished products. 


Attaclay—and our technical help 
are at your service. We cordially 


invite your inquiry. 


ATTAPULGUS MINERALS & CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Serr. F, 


210 WEST WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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International phosphates for industry and ag 


Phosphate Mines and Plants in Florida 
at Noralyn, Bonnie, Peace Valley, Achan, 
Mulberry; in Tennessee at Mt. Pleasant 


and Wales; in Mississippi at Tupelo, 


phowphote divaion INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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This Month's Cover 


AG RICULTURAL In a determined fight against pink 


bollworm, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
C HE mica culture 1s employing every means of con- 

LS trolling this destructive pest of cotton. 
Here A. J. Chapman, in charge of Bureau 


of Entomology and Plant Quarantine re- 
search at Brownsville, Texas, checks the DECEMBER 1953 


emergence of bollworm moths from crop 


residues. Complete story of bollworm Vol. 8 No. 12 


control begins on page 29, this issue. 
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The market 


for 
CHEMICAL 
FERTILIZERS 


grows bigger... 


and bigger... 


In Wisconsin where the average yield is about 
60 bushels of corn per acre, 162 farmers, following 
a fertilizer prescription provided by the Soils 


Department of the University of Wisconsin in 1952, 


averaged 124 bushels per acre, some obtaining 
150 bushels or more. Other crops would 


respond in the same way. 


When farmers learn that a dollar invested in 
fertilizer brings a three dollar return, they will 


find a way to buy a lot of fertilizer. 


More yield per acre will provide the food for the 


country’s increasing population. 

Plan now for tomorrow's market with Chemico ... 
the leading designer of plants for the production of 
* AMMONIA * UREA 
* PHOSPHORIC ACID 
* HIGH STRENGTH PHOSPHATIC FERTILIZERS 
* NITROGENOUS FERTILIZERS 


as farmers learn it pays to fertilize heavily 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 
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A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


CABLES, CHEMICONST, NEW YORK 
TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVES, CYANAMID PRODUCTS LTD., LONDON * CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION 


(ONTER-AMERICAN) LTO., TORONTO * SOUTH AFRICAN CYANAMID (FTY) LTD., JOHANNESBURG 
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Chemico plants are 
profitable investments 
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This humus bag 


can be stored for months! 


Moisture- and bacteria-resistance properties of “Alathon™ 
keep bag fresh-looking and strong 


A. H. Hoffman, Inc., was looking for a material to 
solve the packaging problems presented by its “Hyper- 
Humus,” a product containing 60°7, moisture together 
with active bacteria. Any conventional container de- 
teriorated in days. When a canister was tried, the 
product ate through it in several weeks. As a result, 
“Hyper-Humus”™ could not be packed for advance 
storage, but only as it was shipped. Even then, dealers 
complained that the bags rotted on their shelves. 

The problem was solved with a bag of SO* wet 
strength kraft, coated with Du Pont “Alathon™ poly- 
ethylene resin. The coating of “Alathon” prevents 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«+» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Polychemicals 
ae DEPARTMENT =—— 
PLASTICS * CHEMICALS 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 


describing the properties 
and uses of “Alathon™ in 
the packaging field, or Name 
simply mail this handy 
coupon. We'll gladly put 
you in touch with sources 
of supply for packaging 
materials coated with 
“Alathon.” 


moisture from weakening the bag and also resists the 
attacks of the micro-organisms. Now the product can 
be packed in advance, stored ina warehouse for months, 
and still arrive strong and salable at the dealer's counter. 

Perhaps “Alathon”—with its unique combination of 
properties—can help you solve a packaging problem. 
“Alathon™ is tough and stays flexible over a wide 
range in temperatures—from tropic heat to 70°F. below 
zero, It resists most greases, acids and alkalies, Con- 
sider using “Alathon™ in multi-ply or single-ply bags, 
pouch bags, chipboard containers and trays, fiber drums 


and cartons, or corrugated boxes, Cuan, 6.8. PAT. O89 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 


of “Alathon.” 


bones ( ). Other( ). 


Polychemicals Dept.5512 Du Pont Bidg., W.imington 98, Del, 
Please send me the new booklet on packages having coatings 
Check type of package most interested in: Multi-wall bags ( ), 


Single-ply bags ( ). Pouch bags ( ). Overwrops( ). Fiber drums 
& cartons ( ). Chipboord containers & trays ( ). Corrugated 


Title 
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SOLVENTS 


NEVSOLV 200 


195°C (383°F) to 280°C (536°F) 
890 to .915 


Straw 


Boiling Range 
Specific Gravity 


Color 


NEVSOLY 30 


Boiling Range 130°C (266°F) to 190°C (374°F) 
Specific Gravity 835 to .845 
Color Water White 


These NEVSOLVS are active solvents for DDT, BHC, 2-4-0 
esters, etc, and are especially clean with good odor. 


a HEVSOLV 30 


for Insecticides 
and Herbicides 


Neville’s new NEVSOLV series is ideally 
adapted to the insecticide and herbicide 
solvent field. 
These two popular grades have 
individual characteristics, but other 
boiling ranges are available to meet 


your requirements. 


NEVILLE CHEMICAL CO. 


_ - PITTSBURGH 25, PA. | 
Peshiot Novi I. ab dnahaith Col 
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Top-grade bagging materials plus expert designing and careful 
construction, give V-C Multiwall Bags the ability to stand rough, 
tough treatment in handling, in shipping and in storage. 

Better-built V-C Multiwall Bags are made and attractively V-C 


printed to your specifications in the following styles: sewn MULTIWALL BAGS 


open mouth, sewn valve, sewn valve with sleeve or with tuck-in 


3 2 TO 6 PLY 
sleeve, pasted open mouth, and pasted valve. ; Seite dotnet 
Write for full information, or discuss your bag requirements 1 to 4 colors 


with a V-C representative. Get the facts now on V-C’s speedy 
deliveries and expert technical assistance. 


9th and Perry Streets, ona NE 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga. - Wilmington, N. C. + New York, N. Y. + E. St. Louis, Ill. + Cincinnati, Ohio 


t' 


OTHER V-C PRODUCTS: Phosphate Rock Products * Complete Fertilizers * Chemicals + Cleansers + Textile Fibers * Pest Control Products 
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Seasons Greetings 


G 


Best Wishes For 
A 
PROSPEROUS 
NEW YEAR 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS ASSOCIATION 


910 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON 6, DO. C. 
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For better 
umigation 


this manual tells 
how to fumigate 
more effectively 


foc EE - 


YOURS ON REQUEST—Unvusvally complete and ex- 
plicit fumigation instructions in manval form. Step by 


You know the effectiveness of Methyl Bromide, finest step recommendations for a wide range of Methyl 


chemical fumigant ever developed. Now you can get ERED, SER HEED Rosie, Sepa 
ond precautionary measures. indicate the type of 


complete facts on every phase of its application for agp testion of interest to you on chart below. Pest- 
rodent, insect, and weed seed control. moster monvol will be sent at once. No obligation. 


Michigan Chemical Corporation, prime producer of Pestmaster PLEASE CHECK YOUR BUSINESS CLASSIFICATION 
Methyl Bromide in both cylinders and cans, offers an un- O Grower 1 Precescer . 
usually detailed fumigation manual for your convenience. CO) Pecker 0) Shipper 

Whether your interest is in growing, storage, or processing of CO) Wereheuser 0 Menvtecturer 
grain, fruit, meat, dairy products, tobacco, cotton, peanuts, or CHECK APPLICATIONS OF MOST INTEREST TO YOU 
other foods, you'll find complete instructions and invaluable 

advice regarding your fumigation needs. Simply indicate your 

interest on the chart at right and mail today. Your particular 

manual will be on its way at once. 


0 Meet Packing Plants () Hove Representative Call 


MICHIGAN CHEMICAL 
COR PORATION -Seint Lovis, Michigan Send request io Dept. 10, Michigan Chemical Corp. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 
230 Park Avenve 
New York 17, New York 


PRIME PRODUCER OF DDT, PESTMASTER METHYL 
BROMIDE AND OTHER AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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MULTI-PURPOSE 


ek 
‘ ‘ 
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' RIAMOND LINDANE can be put fo highly effective use in 
more wey: ‘han ene. Pest Control Operators find it invalu- 
able in th: - extermination werk . .. cattlemen use this safe, 
econom'«. insecticide to help keep ‘heir livestock healthy 

..» farmers use DIAMOND LINDANE te pest-preof wheat, 
cern, barley, oot ond ether seeds at planting time. 


DIAMON NDANE kills three woys—by contact, vapor and 
stemmach « on—and eontinves to kill long after it is applied 
becouse —- good residual action. Available te fermvlaters 
in tommercicl quantities. 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY | } = 


Organic Chemicals Division 
80 Lister Avenue, Newark 5, New Jersey 
Plants: Newark, N. J. and Houston, Texas 


CHEMICALS 


Chemitala youve by 
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WHEN THE PAYOFF IS PEANUTS... 


| 


there's profit in store for the grower. Whether destined for 
peanut butter or peanut oil, a vast and profitable market awaits 
this product of the soil. 


While man provided labor and knowledge to raise this crop, 
the soil provided the strength that makes all living things grow. 
For from the soil come the plant-food elements that nourish all life. 
, As man’s efforts are repaid in profits, so must the elements taken 
x. ee from the soil be repaid to it. 


G 
> 
“ 
> 


sii seins: cdi iii Many of the most effective soil-replenishing fertilizers contain POTASH, 
AIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% x,0 Often Sunshine State Potash, a product of New Mexico. 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 60% #,0 MIN. Potash not only nourishes the soil, it helps fortify crop resistance 
MANURE SALTS 20% E20 MIN. to disease and drought. Potash, a valuable profit-producing aid, 
proves a good business investment. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
DECEMBER, 1953 13 
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Quality sells your mixed goods, and top quality 
is assured with Tennessee’s SUL-FON-ATE AA9 for 
accelerated conditioning. 


Economy —High active Tennessee SUL-FON-ATE AA9 


means real savings in active ingredient unit cost. 


Tennessee’s SUPER-ACID for acidulation gives 
superior conditioned superphosphate, quick curing, 
soft piles, and high analysis. 


eu For those who prefer a lower active product, Tennessee 
is now producing SUL-FON-ATE AA4 (40% active). 


Technical service is available to help you with 
your problems. 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS DIVISION 


TENNESSEE EeCg CORPORATION 


617-29 Grant Buliding, Atlanta, Georgia 
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Jack had his beanstalk... 


..-but today farmers have 


GEIGY 
SEED PROTECTANTS 


to insure tall, sturdy crops! 


GEIGY SP-50 


FOR ALFALFA AND SMALL SEED 
LEGUMES, BEANS, PEAS, VETCH, FLAX 


This new Geigy product reduces the risk of decay 
and “damping-off’” and permits earlier planting 
even during damp spring weather. GEIGY SP-50 
is a dry wettable powder containing 48% chloranil 
and may be used with or without water. 


FOR WHEAT, BARLEY, OATS, FLAX, 
SORGHUM, COTTON 
A liquid disinfectant that prevents smuts, decay 
and blights, GY-TRETE contains 7% phenyl mer- 
curic ammonium acetate with a mercury equivalent 
of 4%. It is artificially colored so that treated seed 
may be distinguished from untreated. 


GEIGY LINDANE ‘‘25W’’ 
FOR CORN, BEANS, PEAS, COTTON, 
SUGAR BEETS 


This 25% lindane wettable powder protects seeds 
against wireworms. It may be dusted directly on 
seed or mixed with seed in a seed treating box. 


ORIGINATORS OF DDT INSECTICIDES 


GEIGY COMPANY INC. 89 BARCLAY ST., W.Y. 8, WY. 


Aberdeen, N. C.; Burlington, lowa; Colorado Springs, Colo.; Elkton, Md.; Fresno, Calif.; Houlton, Me.; Leland, Miss.; McGregor, Tex.; Walla Walla, Wash. 
Yakima, Wash.; Orlando, Fla. 
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Results Obtained 
With Selective Herbicide 


CHLORO IPC 


METHOD OF ACTION 
Through the soil, where 
its effectiveness depends 
on absorption by the 
root system. 


FORMULATIONS —- May 
be made as wettable 
powders or emulsifiable 
concentrates. 


APPLICATION — By 
ground spraying equip- 
ment. Rate for pre-emer- 
gence application on 
cotton: 2 to 3 lbs. per 
acre on band treatment. 


crops — Chloro IPC 
was used successfully in 
1952-53 to control weeds 
in commercial crops of 
cotton and soybeans. 
Testing continues on 
spinach, onions, alfalfa. 


RESULTS-——Despite a wide variety of soils and 
climatic conditions, weeds were successfully con- 
trolled in cotton and soybean fields. Good results 
were also obtained in spinach, onions, and other 
crops. Chloro IPC is effective against annual 
grasses growing in perennial seed grass crops. 


cep ene en 7 SEND for these 2 bulletins on Chloro IPC and 
2,4,5-T ACID and ESTERS MCP-90. They describe characteristics and ap- 
MCP-9O (2-Methyl-4- plications of the products. Write MONSANTO 
Chlorophenos yaocetic Acid) CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic Chemi- 
SANTOSRITE® (Sodium cals Division, 800 North Twelfth Boulevard, 
Pentachiorophencte, Tech.) * : . ~ 
SANTOPHEN* 20 , St. Louis 1, Missouri. 
(Pentachtorophenol, Tech. 
wc 
CHLORO 1PC—Crystols 
CHLORO PC—Liquid 70% 
MONSANTO INSECTICIDAL CHEMICALS 
SANTOBANE® (DOT) 
SANTOCHLOR* 
(pare- 
SANTOPHEN 26 
(Pentachiorophenol, Tech ) 
NIFOS*-T (Tetroethy! 
Tech. For agricultural use only) 


NIRAN® (Porathion. For agricultural ) 
vee only) SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


“Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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raises corn yield 
65 bushels per acre 
in just two years 


for Paul Coder, 
Route 2, Howard, Pa. 


Mr. Coder farms 260 acres of 
which about 65 acres are in corn. 
In the spring, before planting, he 
plows under fertilizer and then 
applies fertilizer in the row.When 
the corn is 8-10” high, he side 
dresses with 100 pounds per acre 
of Ammonium Sulphate. 

In 1950 Mr. Coder’s yield was 
60 bushels per acre. Then the new 
fertilizing program — as recom- 
mended by the Pennsylvania State 
College—was begun in 1951. The 
yield increased that year and by 
1952 was up to 125 bushels per acre. 


Be sure your dealers are well supplied 
to meet the heavy fertilizer demand early next spring 


@ Experience is certainly the best 
teacher . . . and the best seller. As 
farmers throughout the country 
like Mr. Coder find how they can 
substantially increase their crop 
yields with high-nitrogen fertiliz- 
ers, they create a powerful de- 
mand for these fertilizers. 
Make certain now that your 
dealers will be equipped to profit 


from the early spring demand for 
bagged Ammonium Sulphate 
and for 8-8-8 and 10-10-10 com- 
plete fertilizers. 

US'S Ammonium Sulphate 
gives you top quality, reliable 
nitrogen content in your fertilizer 
mixtures. It’s dry and free- 
running . . . is easy to mix and 
easy to handle in distributing 


Bigger yields for farmers mean better business for you 


U-S‘S AMMONIUM SULPHATE 


equipment. And it won't set up 
in storage. 

For more detailed information 
on U-'SS Ammonium Sulphate in 
bulk for mixing, or bagged for 
direct application, contact our 
nearest Coal Chemical sales office 
or write direct to United States 
Steel Corporation, 525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


3-2222 
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+ versatility and superior formulations with 


Pennsalt High Gamma BHC 


Pennsalt High Gamma BHC Technical offers Pennsalt High Gamma BHC means less ma- 

many worthwhile advantages and real versa- terial to store, handle and process. Formula- 

tility to processors and ultimate users. tions made with it contain less of the inactive 
. isomers of BHC. 

It is easy to process and handle. Use this one 

product for the direct manufacture of dry or Find out more about Pennsalt High Gamma 

liquid formulations. High Gamma BHC is BHC. It’s the key to superior formulations 

ideal for BHC-DDT formulations made by at lower cost: 

the Pennsalt “Eutectic” process. 


it enables you to produce more highly concen- 
trated dust bases. powders and liquids. Pennsalt 
High Gamma BHC can be crushed, mixed 
and milled; or dust bases and wettable pow- 
ders can be made by melting and impregnat- 
ing. Stable liquid formulations containing 4 
pound or more of gamma BHC per gallon are 
easily prepared with common solvents. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


MANUFACT 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. URING COMPANY 


‘ ° ’ $s ° ° . 
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EXTRA POINTS 
for Hudson 


Quaury 
CONTROL | 

_—from tree plonting to 

socks, Hudson is an 


PRODUCTION 
UNIFORMITY 


EN 
GUARANTEE 
—with your assurance of 
satisfaction in advance. 


“PRINTING PLANT 
—for extra display ap- 
peal and increased sales 
for your product. 
SACK 

SERVICE 
—by Royer & Roger, ine. 
leading industrial de- 
signers, yours exclusive- 


TIME-MOTION 
SERVICE 


One Point ts... 


= Nake She Une/ence 


Rounds may be even, yet one point can be 
enough to make the difference in choosing the 
winner of a closely contested boxing match. 


With multiwall sacks, too, strong competitors 
are matched to serve your needs, Judge 

them point by point and you'll find 

Hudson has extra points on which you 

can make your decision. 


For example, Hudson's 39-point inspection Multiwall S 
and test program controls production trom 
pines to paper to give you maximum 
uniformity and performance. Then Hudson ‘ 
guarantees this performance in writing. 

You will find the extra points for Hudson 

make tangible savings — enough to make the 
difference. Send the coupon below for the 

book, “What to Look for in a Dependable 

Source of Supply.” Hlustrated with 

over 100 photographs. 


HUDSON PULP AND PAPER core. 
Dept. AC-12, 505 Park Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Yes! We'd like o copy of the 46-page illustrated book on “What to Look for 
in a Dependable Source of Supply,” and details on the Hudson guarantee. 
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down time 
on the 
roduction lines 


Lumpy, irregular sized fertilizer clogs up drills Hudson Multiwall Sacks are tested and in- 
and applicators — the farmer's production line — spected 39 times during manufacture to assure 
stops, which costs him money, and probably you complete sack uniformity. Set up your 
makes him change his brand of fertilizer. To packer and forget it! Loss from wasted material 
prevent this loss you make your product as uni- — iscut.. . . labor cost to clean up is less . . . packer 
form as possible. This also guarantees against down time is reduced. It’s enough to make the 
the switching of brands. Product uniformity is difference. 


important and is enough to make the difference. » or 
Uniformity is only one of the many Hudson 


Your own production line can be kept running — services. Hudson controls the manufacture of its 
if your raw materials ARE ALL UNIFORM. Forun- — product from seedling to sack. You're sure of 
interrupted production, your multiwall sacks — delivery schedules and quality of product. Re- 
must be as uniform as your raw materials. Uni- © member, only Hudson gives you a written guar- 
formity of multiwall sacks means triple savings — antee, in advance, of 100° satisfaction. It’s 
to you. Savings in labor — Savings in machine enough to make the difference. 


time — Savings in materials. 
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NTLY SUPER, 


gonsist® 


Check over this list of 100% services that 4 J D & 


Hudson Multiwall Sacks offer you. 
Multiwall Sac 


Mail the coupon on the other side of this page 
for complete information. 
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 ANNYDROUS 
AMMONIA 
32.3% N 


The most economical and concen- 
trated source of nitrogen available 
as a plant food. As a fertilizer it is 
applied directly to the soil and 
through irrigation. It is widely 
used by the fertilizer manufac- 
turer for ammoniating superphos- 
phates and as a basic source of N 
in combined plant-food forms. 


AGRICULTURAL 


260 MADISON AVENUE, 


ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE 


DECEMBER, 1953 


«NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
CSC 101 — 40.6% Nl 
CSC 102 — 40.8% 8 

Nitrogen solutions provide the 
lowest cost and most efficient 
media for quick curing of super- 
phosphates. They supply more 
total N than any other ammoni- 
ating media. CSC Nitrogen Solu- 
tions offer the fertilizer manufac- 
turer a wide range of physical prop- 
erties to meet all requirements. 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
DILAN . 


NEW YORK 16, 


ETHYL FORMATE . 


AMMONIUM WITRATE 
FERTILIZER 
33.5% W 


New, crystalline form made by 
CSC’s exclusive Stengel Process 
(patent U.S. No. 2,568,901). New 
process assures low moisture, free 
flow, and excellent handling and 
storage characteristics. CSC Am- 
monium Nitrate Fertilizer is go- 
ing to the farmer through leading 
fertilizer manufacturers. 


CHEMICALS DIVISION 


nn. Y. 


. AMMONIUM NITRATE 
METALDEHYDE 
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Js MONTANSALPETER 


« og - 
supplies the 2 key forms 
of nitrogen 
Contains 612% nitrate nitrogen — quick acting 
for early, vigorous growth. Contains 192% 
ammonia nitrogen — slower acting for sus- 
tained growth through to harvest time. 


easy to use 
Pelletized and properly sized for flow. 
Easy to handle, ready to use for top dressing, 
side dressing and irrigation. 


now available 
F.0.B. all regular Atlantic and Gulf ports, 
shipped to the trade in even-weight bags. 
Write us today for a sample and further infor- 
mation. 


Sole Distributors for 
RUHR-STICKSTOFF AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 


x Bochum, Germany 
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A ROLLER MILLS 
—IMPACT and DRYER MILLS 
—for fine grinding to 400 
mesh or micron sizes 


OTHER WILLIAMS 
3 EQUIPMENT 
a 


AIR SEPARATORS 
—any type; for precision 
control and high production 
A in fine grinding 
VIBRATING SCREENS 
1 to 3 decks, —in any size for any job. 
open or enclosed, 

HELIX-SEAL 
MILLS 
—for dust-free 
grinding, and for wet, 
sticky, greasy materials. 


Abo: COMPLETE “Packaged” PLANTS 


for crushing, grinding, separating, 


* INCREASE YOUR OUTPUT 
* IMPROVE PRODUCT QUALITY 
* REDUCE YOUR COST-PER-TON 


% No matter how tough your grinding, crushing or shredding job— 
no matter what the material; mineral, vegetable, chemical or animal— 
there's a Williams Hammer Mill engineered especially to get the finished 
a you want in a single operation—A SAVING UP TO 50% 

N PRODUCTION COSTS! Extra primary and secondary crushers 
are unnecessary—foundations and buildings for additional machines, 
drives, conveyors and other equipment are climinated—A SAVING UP 
TO 75% IN EQUIPMENT COST! 


Many Williams exclusive design and construction features assure 
greater accuracy to meet the most difficult product specifications— 
and promise continuous satisfactory performance under the most severe 
operating conditions with an absolute minimum of maintenance. 


Consult with Williams about increasing your grinding output and 
reducing your costs. Tell us about your operation at the time you 
Write For Complete Catalog. 


% WILLIAMS TESTING LABORATORY WILL HELP YOU 


Complete testing and research facilities are maintained 
by Williams to find the right answers for you on every 
size reduction problem. Write for information. 


WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 


2707 N. Broadway xe St. Levis 6, Mo. 


Sak whl, 


> SHREDDERS ¢ 


OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF HAMMER MILLS IN THE WORLD 


DECEMBER, 1953 
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UNIFORM GRIND 
INTIMATE BLEND 
FINE CLASSIFICATION 


Raymond has designed this compact Imp Mill as a com 
plete pulverizing plant tor the production of superfine 
quality insecticide powders, This unit has been proved 
in scores of installations, and its ready acceptance through 
out the industry is due to its practical operating advan- 
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tages: 


Clean, automatic, dustiess operation 

Whizzer separation for close fineness 
control and uniformity of product 

No screens to break, clog or wear out 


Air separation system provides cooling 
medium which reduces mill tempera- 
ture and permits longer runs 


PL es oe Dans ted on ost zs 


Hammer action in grinding and whizzer 
effect in separating assures intimate 
blending of mixtures 


= “sa 


Record-proved economy in operation, su- 
pervis'on, power and maintenance. 


Phe Imp Mill may well be the answer to your insecticide 
grinding problem, Write tor Catalog No. 68 . 2. and 
tell us the requirements of your job. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING, INC. 


J SALES OFFICES IN 


1314 NORTH BRANCH ST., . 
4a 2 ; 4 a= & & Gut Gs 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
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Aphids (shown on tobacco bud) 


CONTROLLED BY PARATHION AT LOW COST 


Parathion controls so many different insects that 
it has helped the farmer cut his production costs. 
On many crops parathion alone gives complete 
control. On others it has reduced the number of 
other insecticides needed to control difficult groups 
of insects. By reducing the number of applications 
necessary, it has brought savings in labor costs. 
And parathion itself is comparatively inexpensive. 


Write for complete information 


menican Csdnamid 
ee < 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


30 Rockefeller Plazce, New York 20, N. Y. 


Many millions of pounds of parathion insecticides 
have been used safely and effectively. Both in the 
United States and abroad, parathion is included 
in practically every official spray schedule issued: 

Made from Cyanamid’s THIoPpHOS® Parathion 
Technical . . . parathion insecticides in wettable 
powder, dust and emulsifiable liquid forms are 
available from leading national manufacturers. 


Producers 

AERO® Cyanemid: Fertilizers — Ovfoliants Herbicides 
AEROPRILLS® Fertilizer Grade Ammonium Nitrate 
PHOSPHATES for Acidulotion ond Direct Applications 
MALATHIONT Insecticides 

CYANOGAS® Caleium Cyanide fumigants 

MCN Sumigants 

ACRYLON® Spot Fumigant 


POTASSIUM CYANATE W eedkilier for Agriculture and Turf 


ABROTH® S.A Conditioners 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Editorial 


COMMENTS 


T the risk of belaboring the point too 
much, we once more ask the ques- 
tion, “Why have no residue toler- 
ances yet been set by the U. S. 

I, ‘od and Drug Administration?” We know 
that many in the insecticide business have been 
asking this question for more than three years, 
and as production of materials for 1954 starts, 
the trade is still in the dark as to what lies ahead 
in this regard. 


Manufacturers of pesticidal products have just 
gone through a tough year but are looking for- 
ward to the coming season with some degree of 
optimism. They are beginning to prepare ma- 
terials which will help farmers bolster their in- 
come by reducing losses from insects. Yet, in ad- 
dition to the uncertainties of nature . . . weather, 
the abundance of insects, the farm market and 
numerous other factors which always complicate 
the industry’s planning . . . the uncertainty of 
those tolerances still weighs on the consciousness 
of business men trying to plan for 1954. 


Whatever the reasons, the resulting confusion 
is stulll with us. Not only the pesticide industry 
is directly concerned, but annoyance has been 
expressed by major farm organizations and 
others who feel that the situation should be 
clarified. 

As matters stand, it is probably too late even 
now, for an announcement to help the insecti- 
cide trade for 1954. The pesticidal materials 
which are used so widely in midsummer can’t be 
thrown together quickly a few days ahead of 
actual application. Long months of preparation 
are necessary to complete the chemical process- 
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ing, formulating, bagging and distributing of 
many thousands of tons of toxicants. 

Our plea, therefore, is that even though toler- 
ances should be forthcoming in the near future, 
that they take effect for the 1955 season. Hav- 
ing delayed for such a long time, it would seem 
rather preposterous for an edict by the Food and 
Drug Administration to come suddenly at a time 
when pesticide production is well under way 
and plans for 1954 already firmly committed. 


LYDE Williams, director of Battelle 

Memorial Institute, Ohio, has urged 

chemists to develop new chemical 

compounds to join present insecti- 
cides, herbicides, fungicides and fertilizers in 
enabling plants to grow and produce not only 
more efficiently, but in the case of food crops, 
with greater nutritional value. 


He points out that plants should absorb more 
of the sun’s energy; that they need to retain 
more moisture; that nutritional quality, rather 
than mere bulk yields, should be increased; and 
that various crops should be made to mature 
fruits at the same time to facilitate mechanical 
harvesting. 

We feel with Mr. Williams, that the develop- 
ment of new chemicals is the logical answer to 
the problem of getting bigger and better crop 
yields from fewer and fewer available acres in 
the U.S. Fertilizers for producing more healthy 
plants; herbicides for reducing competition 
from weeds; insecticides for protection against 
agricultural pests; and fungicides to control 
plant diseases. 
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ESA Looks Ahead 


To Successful Future 


by 
Dr. Charles E. Palm 


President, Entomological Society of America 


HE Entomological Society of 
America came into being on Jan- 
uary |, 1953 through amalgama- 
tion of the American Association of 
Economic Entomologists (1889-1952) 
and the Entomological Society of 
America (1906-1952). By 
forces, it was felt that one over-all or- 


joining 


ganization could be made to serve all 
phases of entomology and move for- 
ward in keeping with the responsibil- 
ities of our profession. 

During this interim year of transi- 
tion from two great organizations to 
a single one, many problems have 
arisen. Our interim secretary, Dr. 
E. N. Cory, has given unsparingly of 
his time and ability to effect the con- 
solidation, and in fact, everyone has 
served willingly to make the organ- 
ization function. We have over three 
thousand paid memberships in the new 
E.S.A., and others are coming in daily. 

It was my good fortune to attend 
all five of the Branch meetings this year, 
including the Cotton States Branch, at 
New Orleans, the Southwestern Branch 
at Galveston, the North Central States 
Branch at St. Louis, the Pacific Branch 
at Lake Tahoe, and the Eastern Branch 
at Philadelphia. I can speak with as- 
surance that everywhere in this coun- 


try there is a strong feeling for the 
welfare of entomology and a genuine 
desire to support the Entomological 
Society of America as the over-all pro- 
fessional society for entomology in its 
broadest aspects. It is through united 
support of the profession that ento- 
mology will make its rightful contri- 
bution to human welfare. 

Attending the Branch meetings this 
year one could note the strong inter- 
est in fundamental entomology and the 
discussion of need for increasing sup- 
port for all phases of basic work. The 
speed with which applied entomology 
has moved in the last decade and the 
problems that have arisen, cause con- 
cern over our lack of knowledge to 
explain these events. These problems 
include resistance to insecticides, alter- 
ing of population levels through de- 
struction of natural balance, the neces- 
sity for residue determinations, and 
flavor evaluations. In many instances 
our work has yielded to expediency. 
Of necessity, we have had to appraise 
performance of new compounds or 
formulations in the laboratory and in 
the field to be in a position to guide 
farmers. 

But applied entomology is far more 
than the appraisal of insecticide per- 


(Continued on Page 115) 
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New U.S. Department of Agriculture labor- 
atory at Brownsville, Texas, to coordinate 
Bureau of Entomology’s research efforts on 


Pink Bollworm 
Control 
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Above: In foreground are hiberna 
tion cages and others used in determining 
pink bollworm kill by stalk shredding. In 
background is the half-acre screen cage 
and back of it are various buildings, de- 
tails of which are shown on the following 


pages 


HE WU. S. Department of Agri- 

culture’s new $73,000 Pink 

Bollworm Research Center at 
Brownsville, Texas, is headquarters 
for one of the greatest cooperative 
research campaigns ever waged 
against an insect enemy in the United 
States 

Coordinator of research on 
the pink bollworm is Dr. Fred C. 
Bishopp, until recently assistant 
chief in charge of research of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture's 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine. He resigned from the 
Bureau June 30 to accept a position 
with the Oscar Johnston Cotton 
Foundation, after the Pink Bollworm 
Research Advisory Committee, com- 
posed of representatives of the cot: 
ton industry, State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations and the Bureau of 
Entcmology and Plant Quarantine, 
had approved his selection to head up 
and coordinate the program. 

Funds available through the 
Foundation may be used for specific 
projects benefiting the cotton indus- 
try. Because of the rapidly expand- 
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ing pink bollworm menace the Foun 
dation decided that immediate 
ordination and intensification of all 
efforts to control the insect consti 
tuted the most important immediat: 
task it could perform for the cotton 
industry 

Besides employing Dr. Bishopy 
as coordinator, the Foundation con 
tributes funds directly to the Bureau 
for pink bollworm research. Direct 
contributions to the program, of 
funds and personnel, have also been 
made by Alabama, Arkansas, Geor- 
gia and Texas 

Dr. Bishopp occupies head 
quarters at the new Pink Bollworm 
Research Center at Brownsville to 
coordinate Federal, State and indus 
trial research on all phases of the 
One of his 


tasks is to prevent overlapping or 


pink bollworm program 


duplication of research and to see 
that the most important problems re 
ceive first attention 


Best of Facilities 
HE Research Center is being 


equipped with the most modern 
facilities available for conducting r 
search against the world’s worst cot 
ton pest. The 25-room = air-condi 
tioned office-laboratory is located at 
the southern tip of the Texas area 
most heavily infested with the pink 
bollworm 
It was built by local business 
men om with Texas 
Southmest College for use of USDA 


entomologists and associated techni 


cum ypperatne ”") 


cal workers, and is one of the few 


laboratcries the Bureau of Entem >) 


DR. FRED C. BISHOPP 


ogy and Plant Quarantine has ever 
been able to plan specifically for re 
search use. It is located almost on 
the banks of the Rio Grande in the 
southern outskirts of Brownsville, on 
§ acres of old Fort Brown property 
administered by the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare 
Additional acreage belonging 
to the International Boundary Com 
mission, between the laboratory and 
the Rio Grande, ts available to the 
entomologists for use in their experi 
For larger plot tests 


: ! 
large-scalk 


mental provram 


and other experimental 


work the researchers will arrange as 


usual with cooperating farmers to 


conduct such work 


Below: New laboratory and office 
building, headquarters of the coordinated 
pink  bollworm research program at 
Tex. When picture was taken, 


construction for 


Brownsville 
building was still under 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 


Quarantine 


The new building and the 5 
acres of land have been leased by 
Housed in 


the main building is a chemistry lab- 


the Bureau for 20 years 


oratory and other separate labora- 
tories for parasite rearing and for 
studies of bacterial, fungus, virus 
and other diseases of pink bollworm 
The S-acre site will also contain a 
laboratory for study of toxicity of 
insecticides to the pink bollworm, 
other insects, plants, and soils. A 
half-acre cage, completely screened 
on top and sides, makes it possible 
to maintain heavy concentrations of 
insects on growing cotton throughout 
most of the year. It has partitions 
removable for plowing and other cul- 
tural practices, and devices to pre- 
vent the escape of insect pests. 

With the Rio Grande river 
flowing again, the special irrigation 
system in the cage makes it possi 
ble to simulate cotton insect condt- 
tions on irrigated land. Scheduled 
for future construction is a green 
house in which cotton and other host 
plants of the pink bollworm may be 
grown during the winter. Research 
will be conducted there with systemic 
insecticides, taken into the plant 
through fcliage or roots, to destroy 
pink bollworms living and feeding 
inside the plant 

Another building will house 
five bioclimatic cabinets in which in 
sects can be exposed to a climate 
similar to that of any area, for as 
long a period as needed. Used suc 
cessfully in Hawaii to learn how the 
oriental fruit fly might react should 


it ever become established in differ- 


ye 
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ent areas in the United States, the 
cabinets provide essential informa- 
tion on posstbilities of insect survival 
without the hazard of transporting 
living insects to uninfested localities. 
In Brownsville, they will be used for 
both pink bollworm and Mexican 
fruit-fly research 

Besides Dr. Bishopp, a Bu- 
reau personnel force of 19 now car- 
ries on research on the pink boll- 
worm at Brownsville and at Bureau 
sub-laberatories at Lubbock and Port 
Lavaca, Texas, and at Torre« m, Coa- 
huila, Mexico. This force will prob- 
ably be enlarged as the work pro- 
gresses 

A. J. Chapman directs the 
Bureau's pink bollworm research, un- 
der the general supervision of Dr. 
K. P. Ewing, Washington, D. C., in 
charge of all cotton insect research 
for the Bureau. Additional research 
by the Bureau is conducted at Col- 
lege Station, Texas in close coopera: 
tion with Dr. J. C. Gaines and his 
associates of the Texas Experiment 
Station. The research projects are 
also furthered by personnel of the 
Pink Bollworm Control Project un- 
der the direction of R. W. White 

Dr. Bishopp’s return to Texas 
ind to cotton insects marks a return 
to his first professional work in en 
tomology, after a half-century career 
of fighting in the forefront against 
some Of man’s most destructive insect 
enemics. He joined the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Bureau of 
Entomology in Texas in 1904 to work 
en tollworm investigations — until 

(Turn to Page 118) 


Top: Bioclimatic building in which 
cabinets have been installed for duplicat- 
ing climates of many localities 


Second: Brownsville insecticide 
building where a wide variety of experi- 
ments with all types of insecticides are 


conducted 
Third: Dr Bishopp at door of one 


of tive insulated cabinets in which climate 
can be duplicated to determine whether 
certain insect pests could survive in other 
parts of the country 


Bottom photo: A. J. Chapman, in 
charge of B.E.P.Q. research at Browns- 
ville, checks the emergence of bollworm 
moths from crop residues following treat 
ment with shredding machine 
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Soviet scientists claim new discovery toward 
making insoluble minerals available to plants. 
Question: Is it true what they’re saying about 


BACTERIAL 
FERTILIZERS ? 


ACTERIAL fertilizers are mak 
ing headlines in Russia. From 
field trials last year on nearly 
1000 collective farms and in §8 agri 
cultural research institutions, have 
come reports of favorable effects in 
substantially increasing crop yields 
A factory for producing bacterial fer 
tilizers in Kiev is running full blast 
and orders have come down from the 
Ministry of Agriculture of the USSR 
to step up mass production of the 
bacteria and greatly intensify the 
farm trials 
After the Soviet’s exaggerated 
claims for vernalizacion of seed, for 
“nest planting”, and for use of free- 
living nitrogen-fixing bacteria in Rus 
sia, American investigators cannot 
help but cast a wary eye on these 
reports. They could stem from self 
delusion, but if they do, it is on the 
grandest scale to date 
First, what do we mean by 
“bacterial fertilizers’? These, also 
called “bacterins”, are cultures of bac 
teria that are able to transform in 
soluble soil minerals, unavailable to 
the roots of plants, into soluble, avail 
able minerals. Leaving the contro 
versial nitrogen bacteria out, the bac 
terins are bacteria that can change 
insoluble phosphorus and potassium 


32 


compounds in the soil into forms of 
P and K that plants can assimilate 
There is nothing new to the 
idea that bacteria can do this. It 1s 
well known that normal bacterial ac- 
tion in the soil slowly changes rock 
phosphate into soluble phosphate salts 
and potassium silicates into available 
K. This has keen going on as long 
as life on the earth has existed. There 
is little doubt that some strains of 
solubilizing bacteria are much more 
effective than others. What is new 
is the claim that these bacteria can 
be harnessed and made to do this 
fertilizing job quickly and on a farm 


scale! 


Bacterial Theory Sound 
P: ITATO growers mn Aroostook 


County have long known that 
more than half of the phosphate they 
put in the soil is never harvested in 
the potatoes. It remains buried in 
the soil—unavailable. The brilliant 
experimentation with — radioactive 
phosphorus by the USDA and its co 
operators in the States has verified 
the same fact-of the radioactive P 
placed in the soil, only a fraction 
shows up in the crop. If only we 
had a way to make all the fertilizer 
we apply available to plant roots; not 


just an inefhciently small fraction of 
it, while the rest is locked up, un- 
available. Let's speculate a bit. 

We know that there are bac- 
teria in the soil that accomplish this 
transformation from mineral useless: 
ness into usefulness. Our soil micro- 
biologists are quite capable of isolat- 
ing these bacteria, multiplying them 
in pure culture. Theoretically, we 
should be able, then, to add these 
mineral-solubilizing bacteria to soil or 
seed or to mix them in fertilizer, and 
get back in our crops a much greater 
proportion of the fertilizer we have 
put in the soil, through the solubiliz- 
ing action of the bacteria. 

But here our theory runs into 
some countertheory. Any one kind 
of bacteria in the soil faces a great 
amount of competition with the 
myriads of other microscopic inhabi- 
tants of the soil, some of which are 
equipped with powerful antibiotic 
weapons that kill bacteria. Wouldn't 
we have to add a tremendous quan- 
tity of mineral-solubilizing bacteria 
to overcome this competition? 

Another countertheorist might 
well say, “The solubilizing bacteria 
are there in the soil. If conditions 
were favorable, they would multiply 
and make the minerals available. If 
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by 
Dr. K. Starr Chester 


Battelle Memorial Institute 
Columbus, Ohio 


Agar plate inoculated with several 
types of soil bacteria. Medium contains 
phosphorus only as tricalcium phosphate, 
insoluble and unavailable to plants. The 
clear (dark) circular areas surround col- 
onies of bacteria that have solubilized the 
phosphate 


conditions are not favorable, just add- 
ing bacteria wouldn't help. They 
could not multiply and perform.” One 
of the most important of those condi- 
tions is a supply of organic matter in 
the soil-food for bacteria, and, as 
we will see, it is only when there is 
ample organic matter in the soil that 
the best results are claimed by the 
Russian workers. 

And then, somebody recalls 
the patent situation. In 1910, Leon- 
ard Robert Coates of Baltimore re- 
ceived patents (U.S. 947,795 and 
947,796) for producing a commercial 
fertilizer by adding a suitable bac- 
terial culture to insoluble P and K, 
with bacterial food added, thereby 
producing available salts. J. G. Lip- 
man in a series of patents (U.S 
1,361,596 of 1920) discloses a method 
of making the phosphate in phosphate 
rock available by adding a sulfur com- 
pound and sulfofying bacteria. Also 
Sakett, Patten, and Brown investi- 
gated the solvent action of soil bac- 
teria on insoluble phosphates (Mich 
Agr. Exp. Sta. Special Bull. 43, 1908) 
Why were these discoveries not put 
into practice? Whether the reason 
was impracticability, lack of financial 
support, unfavorable economics, or 
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lack of imagination, we cannot say. 
We can only consider the subsequent 
reports, and draw our own conclu 
sions 

At least four different types 
of mineral-solubilizing bacteria have 
been investigated in Russia. One of 
these is the P-solubilizing bacteria of 
Pikovskaya(1). This investigator pre 
pared a bacteriological medium that 
contained P only in insoluble form 
Plates of this medium were seeded 
with soil suspensions. Bacteria have 
high phosphate requirements, and 
their growth on such a medium ts 
proof of their ability to convert the 
insoluble phosphate into an available 
form. A few bacterial colonies de 
veloped on this medium, and in this 
way P-solubilizing bacteria were ob 
tained 

In greenhouse experiments 
with oats growing in soil that con 
tained phosphorus in insoluble form, 
the inoculation of the soil with four 
strains of the P-solubilizing bacteria 
was reported to have increased plant 
weights by 1127, 582, 218, and 627 
per cent, respectively, compared with 
the control plants receiving only un- 
inoculated phosphorus. Analyses of 
the plants showed increased uptake 
of P of the same order of magnitude 


as the growth increases. These notable 


plant responses suggested to this in 
vestigator the practical use of the bac: 
teria in increasing plant yields 

It is stressed that the bacteria 
of Pikovskaya can make available to 
plants such insoluble forms of phos 
phorus as calctum phosphates. It is 
quite probable that these bacteria are 
identical with the preparation known 
as “phosphobacterin™ which consists of 
the spore-forming rod, Megatherium 
viphosphatium. In a thorough dis: 
cussion of phosphobacterin(2), the 
emphasis is on the activity of the bac- 
teria in releasing phosphoric acid from 
organic matter in the soil, The two 
views can be reconciled, if, as is very 
probable, the bacteria cause the re 
lease of acids from organic material, 
which in turn, function to solubilize 
mineral phosphate. This is borne out 
hy a statement of Pikovskaya that her 
mineral-solubilizing bacteria converted 
nucleic acid into water-soluble phos 
phorus compounds, which is also an 
action of phosphobacterin 

A second type of solubilizing 
bacteria is referred to by the Russian 
workers as “silicate bacteria”. These, 
which were described by Alexandrov 
(3,4), are spore-forming rods which 
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Progress in 


Persistence in the Field 
ANT chemotherapy is a rela 
tive newcomer to the field of 
plant pathology. A number 

of questions come to mind in consid 

ering this subject. Why are plant 
pathologists showing an increasing mn 
terest in it? What are the techniques 
used in plant chemotherapy and what 
theories underly this field? What has 
keen accomplished to date and what 
does the future look hke? Answers 
to these questions seem of primary 
interest in a brief discussion 

Plant chemotherapy differs in 
approach from disease control with 
protectant fungicides. The objective 
of the former is to control plant dis 
ease by compounds which are distrib 
uted withm the plant rather than on 
its surface. The compound which 
controls disease after it enters the 
plant gives promise of controlling 
many kinds of diseases which the pro 
tectant fungicide cannot be expected 
to control, Thus, plant diseases caused 
by pathogens which enter the root 
through wounds or as a result of in 
sect feeding: Panama disease on ban 
anas, Dutch elm disease, Virticillium 
wilt, root and foot rots of cotton and 
cereals can be attacked through plant 
chemotherapy 

Diseases such as wheat rust 
which cannot be treated economically 
with protectant fungicides can, in 
principle, be treated with chemother 
apeutants. Becoming systemically dis 
tnbuted in the plant, chemotherapeu 
tants eliminate the necessity of 
thorough coverage. It is for these rea 


sons that plant chemotherapy ts re 
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ceiving increasing amounts of atten- 
tion. A measure of progress is given 
by reraembering that in 1940. there 
were very few plant scientists who 
were more than amused at the thought 
of controlling plant diseases by com 
pounds inside the plant. It is a tribute 
to the work of such men as Horsfall 
(10), Zentmyer (22), Stoddard 
(15.16.17) and Howard (11) that 
such a change in point of view has 


come about 


Assay Methods Simplified 
ODAY the task of assaying 
chemotherapeutants is not the 
problem it was ten years ago. Then, 
it was always a question whether 
failures in assays resulted from the 
assay itself or from an absence of 
compounds with chemotherapeutic 
potency Today, because a consider 
able number of promising chemother 
apeutants are available, such assays 
can be run with more confidence and 
comparisons can be made between the 
performance of a test compound, a 
standard material, and no treatment 
Assays have involved such dis 
eases as halo blight of beans for 
which streptomycin has been found 
tlective (14), chocolate spot of cow 
peas against which certain chlorinated 
phenozyacetic acids are known to be 
active (3,4). wheat rust for which 
techniques have been developed by 
Livingston (12), Fusarium wilt of to 
mato for which 2-benzothiazyl thio 
glycolate or  4-chloro-3,5-dimethyl 
phenoxy ethanol are good reference 
treatments (7), and Dutch elm dis 


ease for which 2-benzothiazyl thio 


Plant Chemotherapy 


glycolate is the most potent chemo 
therapeutant found in our tests to 
date (6) 

The assay method is relatively sim- 
ple. It consists of applying treat 
ments at concentrations below phyto 
toxic levels either before or after 
the test plants are inoculated. Com 
pounds can be applied in a number 
of ways. They can be sprayed on 
foliage if the plant will absorb and 
translocate them (7); they can be 
applied to the soil from which they 
may be absorbed by the root system 
(3,4,7); they can be injected into the 
stem of the plant (22) or they can be 
mixed with lanolin which is painted 
around the base of the stem (14). 
After a suitable incubation period, 
the severity of disease can be evalu 
ated relative to that in control plants 
and in plants receiving standard 
treatment. The better the method of 
grading for disease severity, the more 
satisfactory is the assay method likely 
to be. Where details of grading meth 
ods have been worked out (4,7) such 
assays can be used to study the rela- 
tions of chemical structure to chemo- 
therapeutic activity. 

Relations of structure to ac- 
tivity have been studied in a number 
of chemical series. To illustrate this 
we might look at a series of ben 
zothiazoles (8). Against Fusarium 
wilt of tomato, thiazole is inactive 
and benzothiazole is moderately ac 
tive. 2-Mercaptobenzothiazole is quite 
inactive. 2-Thiazyl thioglycolate is 
again moderately active and the max- 
imum activity in the series is shown 


+ 


by 2-henzothiazyl thioglycolate. 2 
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by 
Dr. A. E. Dimond 


Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station 


New Haven, Conn. 


2-Benzothiazyl thiopropionates are 
much reduced in activity. What is of 
unusual interest in this series is the 
periodic increase and decrease in ac’ 
uvity. As yet we know too little 
about functional groups in this field 
to guide us in making broad predic- 
tions concerning chemotherapeutic po- 


tency. 


Theories in Operation 
TUDIES in plant chemotherapy 
S eventually be based on 
theory if research is to be guided 


must 


rather than wholly empirical. The 
field is still too new for any large 
body of theory to have developed but 
Some 


chemotherapeutants act as systemic 


a beginning has been made. 


fungicides. Examples are streptomy 
cin for bean blight (14) and the ni- 
trosopyrazoles for early blight of to 
(13). 
many compounds of high chemother- 
far too little 


mato Interestingly enough, 
apeutic potency have 
fungitoxicity to be used as systemic 
fungicides. In general, the correla 
tion between fungitoxicity and chemo 
Other 


activity 


therapeutic potency 1s poor. 
types of chemotherapeutic 
must exist (7). 


The work of 


Waggoner has shown that all growth: 


Davis and of 


regulators are active in chemother- 
apy tests. Compounds which promote 
growth or are auxin-like in action ap 
pear to reduce the severity of Fusar 
ium wilt (5), whereas compounds 
which are anti-auxins in action in 
crease the severity of this disease (21). 
It seems likely that these compounds 
act upon enzyme systems upon which 
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the pathogen is dependent for disease 
production. They would in this case 
not kill the pathogen but would re- 
duce its disease-producing ability. 

In general, compounds of this 
type, even if they do not produce 
formative effects, may have a strong 
chemotherapeutic activity but are as 
a group very low indeed in their 
fungitoxicity. 


Accomplishments Noted 
T is now time to make a survey 
l plant 
Perhaps the _ best 
known instance in which plant chem 


of accomplishments — in 


chemotherapy. 


otherapy has been put to use in the 
field is in control of Dutch elm dis 
ease. 8-quinolinol benzoate has been 
used since 1946 with moderate suc’ 
cess on elms. Experience has shown 
that treated infected 
about half as frequently as do un 
treated trees (9). More 
“Carolate,” a proprietary 
has been developed (2) and it ap- 
pears about equal in effectiveness to 
Neither ma- 


trees become 
recently, 
mixture, 


8-quinolinol benzoate. 
useful in diseased 


2-Benzothiazyl thio- 


terial is curing 
trees, however. 
glycolate appears at present to be 
more promising than either for Dutch 
elm disease. 

8-Quinolinol sulfate is known 
from Stoddard and Zentmyer’s work 
to be very useful indeed for control 
ling  post-eemergence damping off, 
caused either by Pythium or Rhizoc 
tonia (20). This material is becom: 
ing widely used by florists and has 
been shown to act both fungistatical 
ly and as a chemotherapeutant. So 
dium-2-hydroxy] ( Natri 


phene™) is another chemotherapeutant 


diphenyl 


which is commercially available for 
damping-off control (1) 

Red _ stele 
been controlled by Stoddard through 


Nabam 


Experiments have shown the 


of strawberry has 
applying soil drenches of 
(18) 
action is chemotherapeutic. For ex- 
ample a plant which has absorbed 
Nabam and is then planted in in 
fested soil does not become diseased, 
whereas an untreated plant placed in 
infested but treated soil will become 
infected. Control of red stele by this 
method is being used by growers in 


Connecticut with considerable suc: 
cess, 

Fusarium wilt of carnations 
can be controlled very well by chem- 


methods (19). One 


grower in Connecticut has reduced 


otherapeutic 


the number of infected plants in his 
greenhouses from high levels to the 
vanishing point by adopting the prac- 
tice of applying either 2-benzothiazyl 
dim- 
ethyl phenoxyethanol to greenhouse 


thioglycolate or 4- chloro - 3,5 


soil whenever he fertilizes. Applica- 
tion is made through an automatic 
8-Quinolinol sul 
fate is equally useful as a chemo- 


watering system 
therapeutant for this purpose, but its 
attack on the copper tubing in the 
watering system has caused it to be 
dropped in this case. 

It looks as 


therapy of wheat rust were to become 


though chemo 
a practical reality. Livingston has de- 
veloped compounds which can be ap- 
plied from airplanes as sprays which 
appear to be quite workable for rust 
control (12). 


The antibiotics, too, offer 
promise in a number of disease prob 
lems. We can probably look forward 
to the day when these compounds 
may be used to control bacterial seed 
borne diseases, permit production of 
beans in areas where bacterial blight 
occurs, and even to control fire blight 
in orchards, 

These diseases are all ones tor 
which plant pathologists have pre: 
viously not had satisfactory methods 
of control. The market for this new 
field of agricultural chemicals appears 
to be limited only by the ingenuity of 
the plant pathologist in finding com 
pounds to do the job for control of 


the disease in question. 
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. S. Vorhes Elected at 15th 
nnual Meeting of Middle We 


New Officers and members of the 
board of directors of the Middle West 
Soil Improvement Committee at Chicago 
meeting: (L to R): K. W. Wagenseller 
M. A. Smith: J. D. Zigler: R. E. Ben- 
nett: R. G. Fitzgerald, new treasurer 
H. S. Vorhes, new president; J. D. Stewart, 
retiring president H E Wood and A R 
Mullin 


HE Middle West Soil Impr wve- 
ment Committee’s 15th annual 
meeting drew an all-time high 
attendance of more than 200 to the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, November 
5. J. D. Stewart, Jr., Federal Chemi 
cal Co., Louisville, retiring president, 


was chairman of the meeting 


Representatives of 63 regular 


Below, L to R K W Wagen 
seller, and R. E. Culbertson, Swift & Co 
C. A. Johnson, Land O° Lakes Creamer- 
res, = Ix Gene Van Deren, Bluegrass 
Plant Foods, Inc.; and A. F. Miller, Swift 
& Co 
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and associate member companies and 


organizations approved reports on the 


committee's 1952-53 educational pro- 
gram, reviewed plans for new ser 
vices, adopted a budget for next 
year’s operations and picked new 
officers and directors 


H. S. Vorhes, Virginia-‘Caro- 
lina Chemical Co., Dubuque, lowa, 
was elected president; W. M. New 
man, Price Chemical Co., Louisville, 
Kentucky, vice-president; and R. G 
Fitzgerald, Smith-Douglass Co., Stre- 
ator, [Hhinois, treasurer. 

New directors, elected for a 
3-year term, include: R. E. Bennett 

Farm Fertilizers, Inc., South Oma- 
ha, Nebraska; A. R. Mullin Indiana 
Farm Bureau Coop. Assn., Indiana: 
polis, Indiana; C. R. Sparks-- Buhner 
Fertilizer Company, Seymour, Indi 
ana; and H. E. Wood— Farmers Fer- 
tilizer Company, Columbus, Ohio, 


Following reports of the trea 
surer, the auditing committee, and 
approval of the budget, Z. H. Beers, 
executive secretary, presented his an 
nual report on the activities of the 
committee and the plans for 1954. 


President Vorhes appointed 
the following executive committee at 
the close of the meeting: R. G. Fitz- 
gerald, A. R. Mullin and W. M 


Newman. 


Top photo: C. R. Martin, Miami 
Fertilizer Co.,; John A. Miller, Price 
Chemical Co.; and C. E. Littlejohn, U.S 
Potash Co 


Second photo Frank Calvin, 
Farmers Union Central Exchange: Harold 
Ihde, Spencer Chemical Co.; A. H. Rof 
fers, Northwest Cooperative Mills: and 
Claude J Byrd, Spencer Chemical Co 


Third photo: R. G. Fitzgerald, 
Smith-Douglass Co., Inc.;: G. T. Newman, 
Smith-Douglass: C. A. Woodcock, St 
Regis Paper Co.; M. W. Mawhinney and 
W. B. Copeland, both of Smith-Douglass 
Co. 


Fourth row: R. S. Rydell, Swift 
& Co.; R. Garn, Farm Bureau Co-op As- 
sociation; and B. W. Guess, Swift & Co 


Bottom row: H. H. Tucker, Coke 
Oven Ammonia Research Bureau, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; John R. Detgen, Naco Fertilizer 
Co.; J. D. Stewart, Federal Chemical Co 
and H. S. Vorhes, Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp 
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TTRACTING the _ largest 
crowd ever to attcnd its fall 
meeting, the National Ferti 
lizer Association held its 27th annual 
southern convention at the Atlanta 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., Novem 


ber 16-18 


Louis Ware, president of In 
ternational Minerals & Chemicals 
Corporation, Chicago, Hlinois, chatr 
man of the NFA board of directors 
presided at the opening session Tues 
day morning, W. R. Allstetter, vice 
president of the Association address 
ed the group on “Broadening the Base 
ot the Fertilizer Market.” He report 
ed that during the past year the As 
sociation has converted a great deal 
of scientific data into a practical 
dollars-and-cents story. He report 


ed that the NFA has been working 


Greater Sales Effort Key to 


Fertilizer’s Future, Speakers 
Say at Atlanta meeting of 


Left: Louis Ware addresses group as 
chairman of NFA morning sessions 


very closely with state agricultural 
colleges in various parts of the coun- 
try and that their data have been 
used in arriving at figures 

This close collaboration with 
various colleges has brought the fol 
lowing facts to the foreground: first, 
the average farmer, who follows col 
lege recommendations on fertilizer use 
and other sound farming practices, 
can make spectacular increases in his 
profit per acre. In the second place, 
the proper use of fertilizer cuts the 
farmer's unit cost of production and 
by so doing, maintains his income 
even in the face of price declines 
“As a matter of fact,” Mr. Allstetter 
said, “Usually he can actually in- 
crease his net income.” 

The NFA vice-president em- 


phasized that when fertilizers are used 


to boost profits per acre and to cut 


S \atl Fertilizer Ass. 


costs of production, the result does 
not necessarily mean more total out- 
put, On the contrary, he said, low 
cost production means that the farm- 
er can maintain his income on fewer 
planted acres and even from less total 
production. He pointed out further 
that low cost production secured by 
the use of ample amounts of fertilizer 
appears to be the only way farmers 
can maintain their income without 
adding to the already great agricul- 
tural surplus 

Mr. Allstetter presented some 
examples of the type of information 
being collected and published by the 
NFA in cooperation with the land 
grant colleges. He cited information 
from the universities of Georgia, 
South Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Ohio and Ken- 
tucky, stating that further data will be 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Top row (above, L to R): Ken- 
neth D. Morrison, Philipp Bros. Chemicals, 
New York: E. S. Russell, Old Deerfield 


ty 


supplied as soon as other colleges 
make available their figures. 
Information from the Univer- 
sity of Georgia indicates that cotton 
farmers in that state produce about 
242 Ibs. of lint cotton to the acre, 
using 325 lbs. of fertilizer. They 
could produce 500 Ibs. of lint cotton 
per acre by using 700 Ibs. of fertilizer 
This would mean something like $60 
more income per acre. Also, they 
could boost their average yields of 
corn 
acre and at the same time step up 


from 16.5 to 50 bushels per 


income $35.85 per acre. 
He showed 


illustrating 


charts on the 


screen these figures in 
graphic manner to document this point 
Charts of this nature are being fur- 
nished to county agents in every 
county of Georgia, he said, and the 
same thing is being done also in a 
number of other states. 

Another set of 
made for conditions in the state of 
Ohio. One chart showed the financial 


returns fre m three ac res, one In corn, 


charts were 


wheat and hay at different levels of 
fertilizer use. They showed that pro- 
fits from fertilizer are very good. 
A low rate of application would 
return $19.75 from the three acres 
in the rotation. A high rate would 
return $88.90 from three acres, which 
is 4'~ times as much net profit as 
would be received from the lightly 
fertilized field! 


Fertilizer Co., South Deerfield, Mass.: 
and Abe Goldhaar, Universal Detergents, 
Inc 


In case the farmer wonders 
how he can keep his profits if prices 
are reduced even further, Mr. All 
stetter pointed out that with ample 
use of fertilizer there is a much larger 
profit margin to absorb such factors 
as a falling price 

“The farmer 
lightly would just about 
wages,” Mr. Alllstetter said. He point- 
ed out further that the farmer who 


who _ fertilizes 


make 


Top row (right): Rosas Worthington, 
International Paper Co., New York; David 
W. Reed, Evans, Reed & Williams, Sylvania, 
Ga.; and W. A. Maddox, Southwest Potash 
Co. 


Second row: George V. Taylor, Spencer 
Chemical Co.; Mrs. Joe W. Markey; Mr. 
Markey, Tennessee Corp., Atlanta; and Dr. 
Edwin C. Kapusta, NFA. 


Third row: Mr. Ware; E. A. Geohegan, 
Southern Cotton Oil Co., New Orleans and 
Raymond Rossen, Jonesboro, Tenn., speaker. 


Bottom row: Mr. X. Olascoaga, Span- 
ish Potash Co., Madrid, Spain; G. D. Glover, 
French Potash & Import Co., New York; 
Kenneth D. Morrison; and Henry E. Lefevre, 
Dominion Potash Ltd., Canada. 


Photos bottom of page 3&: Group from 
Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp. Back row: B. E. Adama, G. W. Suggs, 
and J. T. Asher Middle row: Borden 8. 
Chronister, C. E. MeCoy, T. C. Rogers, C. 
Camp, and L. O. Hinton. Seated: E. W. 
Harvey, Hugo Riemer, president, ond Maleoim 
E. Hunter. 


J. Rucker MeCarty, International Miner- 
als & Chemical Corp.; N. H. Eason; J 
Rutland, Western Carolina Phosphate Co., 
Waynesville, N. C.; and W. Hl. Milam, Chilean 
Nitrate Sales Corp., Jackson, Miss. 
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rates would see 
cut from $37.30 to $14.60 
with the price decline. But he can 
avoid the effect of the decline in 


fertilizes at average 
his profit 


prices by using more fertilizer. “In 
fact he could have pushed his profit 
to $53.38, right in the 
face of declining prices.” 

The NFA vice-president then 
asked what would happen if prices 
should go off 


answering the question he said “Well, 


up by 40° 


another 20° In 


the man using the recommended rat 
of fertilizer could keep his head above 
water Hi 


$6.00 trom th three acres 


would get a return of 
about 
The farmer fertihzing at the 
rate would be in the red from $8.00 


k wer 


acres 


to $20.00 for each ot thre« 


In other words, the farmer literally 
could not afford t 


than the recommended rates at these 


fertilize at less 


low prices.” 
Keeping in mind the problem 
surpluses, Mr. Allstetter 


pointed out that fewer acres are need 


of croy 


ed to maintain an adequate income 
for the farmer. By cutting his unit 
cost of production per acre by raising 


more bushels per acre, the problem 


New Directors Named 
Richard I 


Farm Fertilizers, Inc 
Nebr., and Walter E Meekin, vice 
president, Consolidated Rendering 
Company, Boston, Mass., were named 
to the NFA board of directors during 
the Atlanta meetting Both appoint 
unexpired 


Bennett, president, 
South Omaha, 


ments were made to hill 
terms 


Mr. Bennett is a director trom 
the district which includes Ihnots, 
wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, Missourt, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dako 
ta. Kansas, Montana, Wyoming and 
Colorado Mr Meekin 1s a director-at 
large Terms of both men will end in 
June, 1954 


Top row Dean Gidney vice-president, 
U. S. Potash Co, New York, and Bennett E 
Krewn, Knoxville Fertilizer Co Knoxville, 
Tenn 


Second row: W. Mercer Rowe and Van 
W. Wilkinson, Asheraft-Wilkinson Co, At- 


lanta, Ga 


Third row: H. G. Cunningham, Tennes- 
see Corp., Atlanta, Ga.; Weller Noble, Berkeley, 
Calf and F. BKB. Porter, Tennessee Corp 


Fourth row: ¢ r. Prindeville, Swift & 
Co., Chieawo, and J. E Totman, president, 
Summere Fertilizer Works, Baltimore, Md 


Fifth row A. F Pringle Jr. and 
Huse Riemer. president, Nitrowen Division, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp New York 


Bottom row: William E. Merritt, Hl. J 
Baker & Brow., New York and E. A. Geohegan 


of surpluses will not come into focus. 

It was pointed out that the 
farmer who produces 100 acres of 
corn with no fertilizer might make 
$1950 
in half and goes to the high rate of 
fertilization. He will produce a little 
less corn, about 4° less. So he won't 


“Suppose he cuts his acreage 


ke contributing to the surplus, but 
how about his profits? At $52.50 
per acre, his profits would be $2635, 
an increase of 34°!" 

Although the program of pre- 
senting fertilizer information on a 
dollars-and-cents basis has been very 
successful, Mr. Allstetter indicated 
that the movement is still in its in- 
fancy. He stated that in the future, 
the program is very likely to expand 
and be extended into areas where it 


has not yet been tried 


County Agent Speaks 


pg eee Mr. Allistetter’s 
talk, Raymond Rosson, county 
agent of Jonesboro, Tennessee, ad- 
dressed the group on “Fertilizer, a 
Cornerstone for Community Develop- 
ment.” He told the group that farm- 
ers are looking to the future welfare 
of agriculture in terms of grassland 
development. The progress of the 
past in developing the grassland 
movement was contrasted with condi 
tions of years ago when it took ten 
acres of the average pasture 1n eastern 
Tennessee to support one cow. “Now 
we have many acres capable of carry- 
ing one cow per acre,” he said. 

He pointed out that the farm: 
er wants and deserves a permanent 
agriculture, an agriculture that is 
stable and secure for the farm and the 
farm family. In the same manner, 
the people in urban areas should also 
want the same for the farmer since 
the well-being of agriculture reflects 
directly to the businessman's cash 
register, he said 


The county recalled 


many of the hectic days of depression 


agent 


in the early 30°s and recalled that in 


, 


the year 1932 the farmers in his area 


sold only about a million dollars 


worth of produce. Compared to that, 
was the 1951 total which came to 


Much of 


this improvement, he said, has been 


some twelve million dollars 


due to the grassland program and 
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heavy fertilization in this connection 


The farmers in the area, he said, have 


{> 
‘ re | 
found that fertilizing pastures is a ; 
paying proposition and in many ia } 
stances it paid even better than on 


row crops 


The important part played by 
demonstration was pointed out by 
the county agent. After some ten 
years of experimentation in Washing 
ton County, Tennessee from which 
Mr. Rosson comes, community clubs 
were organized in 1938. From this 
activity demonstra- 
tion farms began 
to use much heav- 
ier applications of 
fertilizer than ever 
had been used he- 
fore on pasture 
and hay fields. He 


related how pas 


Raymond Rossen 


ture tours were organized and these 
fertilized fields as well as checkplots 
were visited by thousands of farmers. 


Top rew, L to R: Dr. Vineent Sauchelli, 
Dr. E. W. Thomas, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., Chicago; Raymond Rossen ; 
and E. S. Russell. S. Y. Carnes, Arkell & 
Smiths, New York; Bennett Brown, Knox- 
ville Fertilizer Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; H. E. 
Wood, Farmers Fertilizer Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Frank Smith, Arkell and Smiths, Mobile, Ala. ; 
and James Cooksley, IMC, Chicago. 


Second row: C. E. Martin, IMC, Chi- 
cago; M. K. Miller, Tennessee Corp., Lock- 
land, Ohio; and Aaron Baxter, Coke Oven 
Ammonia Research Bureau, Columbus, Ohio 
Bill Mortimore, Nitrogen Div.. New York 
Dr. H. B. Mann, President, American Potash 
Institute, Washington, D. C.; and George 
Suggs, Nitrogen Division. 


Third row: John A. Nicholson, Agri- 
cultural Chemicals, New York; Mr. Totman : 
and third convent oneer 


Fourth row: King Ludington, Chase 
Bag Co., New Yerk: Mrs Harry Moore and 
Mr. Moore, Armour & Co., Atlanta. 


Fifth row: J. Fielding Reed, American 
Potash Institute, Atlanta; Moultrie J. Clement, 
Merchants Fertilizer & Phosphate Co., Pensa- 
cola, Fla.; and George Petitt, Potash Com- 
pany of America, Washington, D. C A. A 
Sehultz, Reading Bone Fertilizer Co., Reading, 
Pa.; John F. Gate, NFA; Tom Athey, A:ber 
marie Paper Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va.;: and 
Dr. Kapusta 


Bottom row: Mrs. Hf. C. Aaron, and 
Mr. Aaron, Shreveport, La. (Mrs. Aaron was 
formerly Mary Wallace Nelson, secretary to Dr. 
Russell Coleman in NFA office). A. A. Green, 
Jackson Fertilizer Co., Jackson, Miss.: Cecil 
B. Morton, Jackson, Mirs.; and Joe Harre!l, 
Southwest Potash Co. 
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Local visited them 
long with many others from other 
Tet reseee Visite rs 


other states and from as many as 16 


county farmers 


ounties trom 


foreign countries were among those 
who came to look over the demon 
iterated the fact that 
k ystone 
program 


stration. He ri 
@ permanent pasture ts th 
around which the pastur 
should revolve 

Wasi 


ington County, on up-land soils, they 


He reported that in 


are seeding about 28 Ibs. of orchard 
grass, 4-10 Ibs. of alfalfa, and 11% 
to 2 Ihs. of ladino clover to the acre 
The fertilizer apphcation should be 
ecomething between 500 Ibs. and L000 
Ibs. of 5-10-20 at secding and then 
from 300 to 700 Ibs. of the same 
applied annually, he said. He in- 
dicated that some of the better pas 
tures had been fertilized even heavier 
than this with paying results. 

In this county, once an eroded 
piece of land, Mr 


that there are now 


Resson rey ted 
120,000 acres of 
open or crop land of which 12,000 
acres are in corn, 3000 acres in tor 
In 1951, the corn yield was 
Today, he re- 


ported, many farmers feel they can't 


bacco 


55 bushels per acre 


afford to grow corn unless it makes 
well over 100 bushels per acre. 

Mr. Rosson’s summary ended 
by saying that the “businessmen on 
Main Street 
well fertilized sods are good for busi 


have learned that the 
ness.” 

Unable to appear at the At 
lanta meeting because of illness, C 
M. Ferguson, director of extension 
work, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. had 
prepared a paper for presentation at 
the meeting. The paper, “Putting 
Research to Work,” 
pointed out the tremendous advance 
United 


States and credited its greatness to 


Agricultural 


ment of agriculture in the 
the “world’s most unusual combina 


tion of industry and agriculture.” 
The paper pointed out that a century 
of progress in the science of agricul 
ture and kindred sciences has been 
responsible for this phenomenon. 
“Our land grant college system, start- 
ing trom modest beginnings took the 


occupations of farming and the trades 
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of wood and metal-werking and 
forged them into two great fields of 
science. 't has been the combination 
of science of agriculture applied to 
our land, our livestock, our crops, 
and the science of engineering applied 
to our farms and the recognition of 
the farm family that has produced 
in America a professional agriculture 
and a way of life that is in sharp con 
to the agriculture of 


trast peasant 


many nations.” 


Extension's Contribution 
paper carried information 


HE 
about how early extension work 


was met with skepticism on the part 
of many people. Still, as time went 
on, the idea of education on the farm 
grew into considerable 


and has been able to influence many 


pre ym tions 


people through media such as meet- 


ings, news letters, bulletins, news 


stories, radio and television. 

Mr. Ferguson's paper quoted 
Mr. Rhea Blake of the National Cot- 
ton Council in outlining the principal 
points that are essential to an expand- 
ed extension program: first, such a 
program should provide additional 
farm advisers in each county to work 
under the direct leadership of the 
county agent. The additional staff 
should be specially trained and speci 
fically designated for working with 
individual farmers 


The function of this advisory 
staff should be to bring to the indi 
vidual farmer the necessary technical 
and economic information to assist 
him in developing a sound long range 
farm program plan for his farm and 
to furnish guidance in adjusting his 
plan to meet changing market and 
other economic conditions or to in- 
corporate new technological advances 


as they become available 


The farm plan should assist 
the grower in working toward the at 
tainment of his maximum net in 
come by developing and improving 
the physical resources of his farm and 
by developing the types and com 
binations of crops and livestock oper 
ations which are geared to the in- 
dividual farmer's know how and con 
sistent with a realistic view of his 
costs and his market opportunities 


Mr. Ferguson’s paper made a 
plea for a more direct appeal to in- 
dividual farm families so that research 
findings can be fitted together to work 
profitably on a particular farm. Such 
an endeavor must work hand in hand 
with an expanded and vigorous pro- 


gram of research. 


In summing up the overall ex- 
tension subject the 
that fundamentally, the job of ex- 


tension service ts to speed up the ap- 


paper indicated 


plication of research. Extension is 
proposing to do this by consolidating 
in a practical way all the essential 
elements of research to one unified 
approach on each farm. The objective 
of such an approach is to put a sound 
economic base under the farm by 
reducing costs through increased ef- 
ficiency, the conservation and de- 
velopment of our agricultural re- 
sources through the improvement in 
quality of farm products to meet con- 
sumer demand, and expanding our 
educational program in the field of 
marketing. 

The final day of the meeting 
featured two speakers, J. Roger Deas, 
American Can Company and Sena- 
tor Richard Russell of Georgia. Mr. 
Ware was chairman of this session, 
also. 

Mr. Deas commended the 
American fertilizer industry for its 
“substantial contribution” toward the 
present high standard of living in the 
U. S., 
progress made during the past four 
decades of agricultural history. He 
quoted numerous statistics to show the 


pointing out the tremendous 


increase in numbers of cars, tractors, 
mechanical devices etc., on American 
farms, and pointed out how per acre 
yield has increased over the years. 
At the same time, he added, 
more and more people will have to be 
fed on fewer acres since “the fertil- 
ity of the species is outdistancing the 
fertility of the land.” With only some 
310,000,000 acres of land available, 
every effort must be made both to con- 
serve and to increase the potential 
yield from each square foot of ground. 
In addition to the application of fer- 
tilizer, Mr. Deas recommended the 


intelligent use of insecticides and fun- 


(Turn to Page 99) 
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Photo, Right 


New ofhcers of the Eastern Branch, 
ESA: E. H. Wheeler, Massachusetts Ag 
ricultural Experiment Station, Vice-chair- 
man-elect: B. A. Porter, Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine, U. S$ 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
representative of Eastern Branch to the 
Entomological Society of America: Harry 
G. Walker, Pennsylvania Salf Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, chairman-elect; Dr. P 
Chapman, New York Agricultural Experi 
ment Station, Geneva, N. Y.,_ retiring 
chairman: B. F. Driggers, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N. J., secretary- 
treasurer: and C. C. Alexander, Geigy 
Co., Inc.. New York, chairman of the 
program committee 


HE annual meeting of the East 
ern Branch of the Entomologt 
cal Society of America was 
held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, November 16 and 17, 
with an attendance of approximately 
250. Before adjourning, the branch 
adopted a resolution in connection 
with current reorganization of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
the sense of the resolution being that 
under the reorganization plan, it is 
urgently recommended that werk in 
entomology be kept under one juris: 
diction. Another business matter act- 
ed upon was the report of the con- 
stitution and bylaws committee pre- 
sented by Bailey Pepper, the new 
constitution and bylaws being ap- 
proved without modification by mem 
bers of the Eastern Branch. 


Dr. H. G. Walker of Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Com 
pany of Philadelphia was named as 
chairman-elect of the Eastern Branch 
succeeding P. J. Chapman of the 
New York State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Geneva, N. Y., re- 
tiring chairman. Named as the new 
vice-chairman is E. H. Wheeler of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Ex- 


periment Station. B. F. Driggers, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J., was re-elected as secretary’ 


treasurer, while B. A. Porter of the 
B. E. P.Q., Washington, was named 
as representative of the Eastern 
Branch to the Entomological Society 


of America. 


A series of 60 papers were de- 


DECEMBER, 1953 


Unified work in Entomology is 
urged in resolution passed at 


Eastern Branch, 


ESA 


Meeting 


lal al ll 


livered at four sessions, several of 
which were divided into two sections 
at this year’s meeting. Speaking on 
“Parathion Residues on Peach Bark 
and Foliage,” Marvin L. Bobb of 
Piedmont Fruit Research Laborator- 
ies, Charlottesville, Virginia indicated 
that lethal residues of parathion re- 
main on the bark of peach trees for 
final 


at least four weeks after the 


application has been made 

E. H. Smith of the New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Sta 
tion, Geneva, N. Y., reported on 
“Factors Influencing the Susceptibil 
ity of the Plum Curculio to Lead 
Dr. Smith indicated that 
factors were studied, 


Arsenate.” 
two main 
the age of the insect and the presence 
or absence of moisture. The spring 


group of curculio showed greater sus- 
ceptibility to lead arsenate than those 
tested later in the season. Summer 
curculio had a much longer LD-50 

32 days as compared with 54% days 
for the spring group. The summer 
group with their longer life did much 
damage before they 


more feeding 


were brought under control 
Under dry conditions, a longer 

period elapsed before control was 

effected More 


noted and more eggs produced than 


feeding scars were 


under moist conditions. Conclusions 
of the test supported the thesis that 
susceptibility of plum curculio to lead 
arsenate varies rather sharply with 
age and with presence or absence of 
moisture. 


S. E. Lienk, co-author with J. 
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C. Cain, both of the New York State 
Agricultural Experiment  Stat:on, 
Geneva, reported on “Responses of 
Cherry Trees to Lead Arsenate and 
Methoxychlor Sprays.” In their re 


RESOLUTION 


Passed at Philadelphia Meeting 
W HE RI AS, the United States Bureau of 


Entomology and Plant Quarantine as 
an administrative unit within the De 
partment of Agriculture has for many 
years accomplished outst.:ding achieve 
ments in Entomology, and as such a 
unit has also established productive and 
etlective cooperative relationships with 
agricultural and entomological agencies 
in the several states 


BE IT RESOLVED 
l That the Eastern Branch of the En 
tomological Somety of America, com 
prising more than 800 entomologists, 
expresses its deep and vital interest 
in and concern with any reorganiza 
tion plans that have been effected or 


are contemplated 


te 


That the Eastern Branch especially 
urges the most careful consideration 
of any plans to disassociate the re 
search and related fields in Ento 
mology, because it feels that progress 
and achievement in Entomology can 
best he accomplished when the re 


lated branches are coordinated 


That the Eastern 
ing that the reorganization plans are 


Bran h, recognmiz 


being made by sincere administrators 
who have the broad aspects of gov 
ernment economy and = service in 
mind, and realizing that all of the 
contemplated changes are not as yet 
known or fully deceaded upon, recom 
mends, on the basis of its present 
knowledge, that insofar as possible 
the work in Entomology be kept 
under one administrative direction 
as recommended by the Entomolog 
tal Society of America Special Com 
mittee on the Welfare of Entomol 
ogy as Affected by Reorganization 
of the U. S. Department of Agn 


culture 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED 
that the collective opimon of this 
Society as expressed above, be com 
mumecated immediately by the Sex 
retary to the Secretary of Agricul 
ture and to such other ofhcials as 
shall be considered appropriate by 
the otheers of this Socety, and that 
a copy of this Resolution be sent 
also immediately to the President 
ot the Entomological Society ot 
America, to be used by him as he 
sees ft in his capacity as President 
of that Society 


Respectfully submitted, 
George S. Langtord 
Ray R. Kriner 

Walter E. Fleming 

D. L. Collins, Chairman 


cent test work they have been seeking 
a substitute for lead arsenate in the 
ontrol of curculio as well as cherry 
maggot. Ability to control dry stem 
would also be advantageous in a sub- 
stitute material, as lead arsenate does 
not control dry stem satisfactorily on 
English Morello cherries 

Test results indicated that trees 
sprayed with methoxychlor outyield 
ed trees sprayed with lead arsenate 
by approximately 8.567. The meth- 
oxychlor-sprayed cherries were bigger 
and heavier also lighter and bright 


(Top photo, L. to Rp: R. D 
Reuting, Shell Chemical Co.. New York 
ofhce; Ordway Starnes, assistant director, 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Sta 
tion, New Brunswick, N. |: K. C. Bar 
rons, Dow Chem al Co., Midland, Mich 
and Gordon A Brandes, Rohm @& Haas 
Co., Philade Iphia, Pa 

Second Photo Frank Nelson, Esso 
Standard Oil Co., Linden, N. J.: W. A 
Shands, Bureau of Entomology, U.S.D.A.. 
Orono, Me George Schumaker, Velsicol 


er in color. Test results indicating 
that methoxychlor as compared with 
lead arsenate results in healthier trees 
and increased yields are, it is empha- 
sized, based on one year’s data only 


EPORTING on field evaluations 
- insecticides against codling 
moth in N. Y. State apple orchards 
during the 1993 season, E. H. Glass 
of the N. Y. State Agr. Exp. Sta 
tions indicated that for the first time 
since DDT has come to be accepted 

(Turn to Page 105) 


Corporation, New York; and H. F. Dietz, 
4 I duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilm- 
ington, Del 

Bottom Photo: G. J. Haeussler, 
B.E.P.Q., U. S. Derartment-of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C.: L. Gordon Utter, 
Diamond Alkali Co., Newark, N. J 
R. L. Stokes, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., New 
York Jack Moore, Flondin Co., Warren, 
Pa.: and Floyd Smith, B.E.P.Q., U.S.D.A., 
Beltsville Md., chairman Eastern Branch 


nominating committee 


Sahel 
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EALIZATION on the part of farmers in 
the corn belt that rootworm and other serious 
soil insects can be controlled chemically, 

has created a vast new market for insecticides! 

It is estimated that nearly two-thirds of the 
eleven-million acres of corn in Iowa alone, is sub- 
ject to rootworm infestation when corn ts planted 
heyond the second successive year. Losses because 
of soil pests are severe and growers have long sought 
some effective means to control the insects 

With such a background, it is understand 
able that when experiment stations in the midwest 
announced that some of the newer chemicals could 
control soil insects, the farmers wanted to know 
where they could get some without delay 

Suppliers, at first hesitant to add a new line 
to their already considerable stocks of pesticides, 
learned last season that broad commercial applica- 
t tions of soil insecticides such as aldrin, dieldrin and 

in some areas, BHC, were doing the job. Then form- 
ulators and dealers began to offer the desired sprays 


and fertilizer mixes. 

Agricultural Chemicals presents on the fol- 
lowing pages, results of a survey of experiment sta- 
tion entomologists and farmers in the corn-growing 
states of Jowa, Illinois and Nebraska 


aay \ Both the insecticide and fertihzer industries 
— have a stake in this development, for in many cases, 
a the two materials are mixed and applied in a 


single operation. 


Roy Henry, Indianola, la. farmer, compares 
roots of untreated corn (left) to treated corn 
He reports that in untreated rows, he had only 
a three-quarters stand. 


Soil Insect 
Control in the 


CORN BELT 
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JOHN F. LILLY 


Entomologist, lowa State College 


ae rootworms do damage in propor 
4 tron to how intensively corn is grown 
and crop rotation provides only a partial 
answer tor their control, Rootworm dam 
age is usually overlooked when slight ot 
moderate in extent, and often not properly 
diagnosed when severe. A farmer with 
many “goosenecked™ and root-lodged stalks 
at harvest time almost certainly has a root 
worm problem 

Where rootworms are present, the 
use of insecticides will give yield increases 
from almost zero to as much as 50 bushels 
per acre. Enthusiasm of farmers for root- 
worm control is due as much to the 
“standability” of the treated corn as it is 
to increased yields, because the lodging is 
easily seen and is also exasperating to the 
man who picks it 

Growers comment that results from 
rootworm control are “ternfiec” and feel 
that other stand-reducing insects, as well 
as rootworm, are being controlled. This is 
regarded as a “bonus” benefit 


John Waters, Danville, la 


lodged where we didn’t treat.” 


this field's been in 
corn 6 years. We sprayed aldrin and left 6 check rows 
From the beginning, treated corn was healthier, had better 
color and made a uniform stand. You can see how the corn 


Boh Weaver, Gilman, Ia ; we treated third-year corn in a 
fertilizer mix and expect it to go 75 bu. per acre we'll get only about 
20 bushels with the mechanical picker in check rows.” 


Wilbur Schultz, Malcolm, Ia. for $1.65 per 
acre, we stopped rootworm and guaranteed a 70-bushel-per- 
acre yield in third-year corn. Corn in untreated rows was 
down so badly that we could pick only half a crop from it.” 
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HAROLD J. BALL 


Entomologist, University of Nebraska 


EFORE development of various soil insects 
cides . . . and even now in areas where these 
chemicals are not used large losses in yield were 
suffered because of rootworm feeding. Lodged and 
“goosenecked™ stocks, resulting from rootworm, 
puts many ears of corn outside the range of 
mechanical pickers, causing loss. Moreover, a certain 
percentage of yield may be lost per individual 

plant because of severe feeding 
Use of any one of the relatively new soil 
Robert Krug, Central City, Nebr. “ . . . neighbors thought insecticides has given excellent control of root: 
drought ruined their corn, but I irrigated and broadcast 225 Ibs. of worm larvae in Nebraska when applied properly at 
15-15-0 to the acre. 20% of untreated corn won't make any yield at recommended rates per acre. Several methods of 
all and another 20% has only nubbins.” application, all giving satisfactory control with the 
new soil toxicants, have come into use in late years 
These methods include aircraft application, 
surface broadcast spraying, row treatment and in- 
secticide-fertilizer combinations. In summary, the 
availability and use of effective soil insecticides for 
the control of corn rootworm has greatly increased 


rs a Sa 
Ri a to “> te ee the farmers chances of raising a profitable corn crop 
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Below: Nebraska corn field from airplane, showing 
rootworm damage throughout. Field at right was treated 
for rootworm control 
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DR. GEORGE C. DECKER 


Entomologist, 
Illinois Natural History Survey 
Urbana, Illinois 


During 1953, illinois ento- 
mologists surveyed the field of root 
infesting insects of corn by arrang 
ing about 50 test plots with farmers, 
seedsmen, and commercial spray oper: 
ators. Aldrin was used as a material 
to attempt to reduce the insect popu 
lations and was applied either as a 
broadcast spray or mixed in fertilizer 

Although the data have not 
been summarized, it looks as if ap 
proximately 40 percent of the fields 
were infested sufhciently to damage 
the crop. In a few fields rootworm 


attack was prevented. In most fields 


seed magyots, seed beetles and wire- 
worms were the problem. 

Treated portions of many fields 
developed a better stand of faster 
growing, more sturdy plants. At 
harvest, a number of growers reported 
10 or more bushels per acre increase 
of yield in treated fields. 


Above (left): Darrell Hardin of 
Funk Brothers Seed Company, Blooming- 
ton, Hhnos, kneels between rows of un- 
treated and aldrin-treated corn. In this 
picture, taken in early July, it can be seen 
clearly how soil insects have retarded the 
growth in the 6 rows of untreated corn 


Photo, left Percy Watters (R), 
Henderson, Ill, had most of his field of 
corn blow over last year because of root 
worm. This year, the fifth successive sea 
son the held has been planted to corn, 
the aldrin-treated rows have remained up- 
right and are giving a good yield. He 
holds samples of good ears from the 
treated held To check results, he left 
10 rows untreated and “this corn blew 
over like last year and just grew nubbins,” 
he reports 


At the left is Don Shea, a neigh- 
bor, holding samples of corn from = un- 
treated rows 
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EVERLY H 


of Sunland Industries, Fresno, 


Jones, president 


California, was elected presi 
dent of the California Fertilizer As 
sociation during its thirtieth annual 
convention at Carmel-by-the-Sea on 
November 9 and 10, 1953. Other 
officers who will serve during the 
coming year are William E. Snyder, 
Wilbur Ellis Company, Los Angeles, 
vice-president; Jack Baker, Bandini 
Fertilizer Company, Los Angeles, sec’ 
retary and treasurer; and Sidney H. 
Bierly, San Marino, executive secre- 
tary and manager. 375 persons were 
in attendance. 

Mr. Baker and W. L. Dixon, 
Jr. of the Best Fertilizers Company, 
Oakland, were elected to three-year 
terms on the board of directors. Mr. 
Jones was re-elected to another similar 
term on the board. Murray C. Me 
Neil of Swift & Company, Hayward 
was elected to a short term seat on 
the board, which will expire in No- 
vember, 1953. He succeeds Howard 
Houston, resigned. Houston has re 
tired from active business 

Earle J. Shaw, western man 
ager, Chilean Nitrate Sales Corpor 
ation, Los Angeles, was chosen as 
the person who had contributed most 
to the well-being and advancement 
of the fertilizer industry during 1953, 
and was awarded a suitable plaque at 


the annual banquet. Past president 


B. H. Jones Elected at 
November Meeting of 


California Fertilizer 
Association 


James M 


plaque, pointed out that Mr. Shaw 


Quinn, in tendering the 


had been responsible for the excel 
lence and complete coverage of the 
Association’s newly published West 
ern Fertilizer Handbook. This so-call 
ed “Man of the Year” award will 
be an annual feature hereafter. 
Reports were presented by Sid 
ney H. Bierly, CFA executive secre 
tary and manager; Allen B. Lemmon, 
State Bureau ot 


chief, California 


Chemistry, Sacramento; and = Mr 
Jones, vice-president. 
Russell Coleman, 
The National Fertilizer Association, 
Washington, D. C., spoke on “Rela 
tion Between Fertilizer and Pigger 
Profits for the Farmer” and Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Albrecht, chairman of the 
Department of Soils, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. addressed 
the CFA group on “Soil and Nutri- 
tion Via Complete Proteins.” 
He pointed out that 


fertilizer and good management prac 


president, 


while 


tices are being used for better yields 
and for larger financial returns, the 
soil should also be managed “for bet- 
ter nutrition, better health and better 
multiplication of soil microbes, plants, 
animals and ourselves.” He added 
that “the nutrition of all life forme 
is dependent on the fertility of the 
soil.” 


Dr. Albrecht called upon the 


BEVERLY H. JONES 


Sunland 


CFA president at recent convention 


Industries head named 


fertilizer industry to “fit their pro 


ducts into the farmer's need for plant 


nutrition.” To accomplish th’s end, 


he said, fertilizer producers, distri 


butors and salesmen must be better 


students of soil science in order to 


learn and appreciate the many factors 
“Ferti 
lizers must move into the high service 
“The 


producers, distributors and salesmen 


which enter into the picture 


of real nutrition,” he said 


of them have a large opportunity 


but a larger responsibility to give that 


service, The provision of it is a great 


challenge.” 


Ample time was set aside for 


social events and recreation and the 


Califormians report having taken full 


advantage of the opportunity. 
American Potash & Chemical 
Corporation was host to a cocktail 


party Monday evening, preceding a 


charcoal broiled steak dinner which 


was given by Shell Chemical Corp.; 
Nitrogen Divison, Allied Chemica! 
& Dye Corp.; and Producers Sales 
Co. 


Golf at the Monterey Penin- 
sula Country Club occupied the at- 


tention of men on Tuesday, while 
others took part in bowling. At the 
latter, Dr. Alvin J. Cox, Palo Alto, 
Calit., retired chief of the California 


Bureau of Chemistry, won a prize 


for “working the hardest and having 


the most fun” at the game 
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Balfour Guthne & Co., Ltd. 
was host at a cocktail party Tuesday 
evening, followed by the CFA ban 
quet at the country club 

The ladies present were well 
occupied by golf, putting contests, 
bridge, and a fashion show. At noon, 
Tuesday, they were guests of the 
California Fertilizer Association at a 
cocktail party 

Committees in charge of the 
30th annual convention were as fol 
lows: Program Committee: Weller 
Noble, chairman; W. L. Dixon, Jr.; 
Millard E. McCollam, Wilson Meyer, 


and Dr. Ray E. Neidig. Three mem- 
hers comprised the entertainment 
committee: Earle E. Kaplansky, chair- 
man; Thomas H. Lathe and Norman 
A. Springer. On the ladies commit 
tee were the following: Mesdames 
Earle E. Kaplansky, chairman; Lowell 
W. Berry and William E. Simas 


President Jones announced 
that the 1954 Convention will be held 
in Southern California in early No- 
vember, The actual location will be 
chosen at the January meeting of the 


new board of directors 


Cotton Insect Control Program 
Set for Memphis, December 16, 17 


Be orp plans for the an- 
nual Cotton Insect Control Con- 
ference have been announced by H 
G Johnston, head, Research Develop 
ment, National Cotton Council of 
America, Memphis, Tenn. The meet- 
ing will be held at the Peahe nly Hotel, 
Memphis, December 16 and 17. 


C. R. Sayre, president, Delta 
and Pine Land Co., Scott, Miss., will 
act as general conference chairman 
on Wednesday morning. Claude L 
Welch, National Cotton Council, 
Memphis, will welcome guests as the 
opening event of the meeting 


“Insect Control; An Essential 
Factor in Cotton Production” ts the 
title of a talk by C. A. Vines, and 
the subject of research and educa- 
tion in the cotton belt will be dis 
cussed by a speaker who had not yet 
heen named at press time 

Dr. M. D. Farrar, Clemson, 
S. Carolina, is scheduled to address 
the convention on “Gearing Cotton 
Insect Control to a Balanced Farm 
Program™ and W. W. Allen, Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., vice 
president of the National Agricul 
tural Chemicals Association, will 
speak on the insecticide industry's 
program tor 1954, 

Dr. K. P. Ewing, Division of 
Insects Affecting Cotton and Other 
Fiber Plants, Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, U. S. Depart: 
ment of Agriculture, will be in charge 
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of the Wednesday afternoon session 

A symposium will discuss sys 
temic insecticides as a starter for the 
program. Four participants will speak 
on different aspects of systemics, 
covering “Promising Groups of Chem- 
icals Having Systemic Action,” by E 
E. Ivy, College Station. Texas; En 
tomological Aspects of Systemics by 
Hal Reynolds; Plant Physiological 
Aspect of Systemics; and the indus 
try view of the subject. Speakers for 
the latter two subjects had not been 
named in the preliminary program 

A discussion of insect resist 
ance to insecticides will be conducted 
by Dr. E. F. Knipling, assistant chief, 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. and a series 
of talks on research highlights of 1953 
will conclude the afternoon's session 
Research in the southeast will be dis 
cussed by F. S. Arant, Alabama; the 
south, by C. S. Lincoln, Arkansas; 
southwest, J. C. Gaines, Texas; and 
the far west by a speaker, probably 
from California. 

Thursday morning's session 
will be under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Sayre, with R. W. White, 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine reviewing the pink boll 
worm situation for 1953 

C. B. Ray, Farm Bureau, will 
talk on “Problems Involved in Fight 
ing Pink Bollworms Along with 
Other Cotton Pests;” and Dr. F. C. 


Bishopp will talk on “Progress in 
Cooperative Pink Bollworm Re- 
search.” 

The final session of the day 
will include a panel discussion cover- 
ing “Observations and Experiences 
with Cotton Insect Control in 1993." 
Panel leader will be George D. Jones, 
North Carolina. L. C. Murphree, 
Mississippi, and A. C. Gunter, Texas, 
had agreed to appear on this portion 
of the program and three other speak- 
ers were expected to join them on the 
panel on Thursday afternoon. 

The report of the entomolog- 
ists conference and the 1954 state 
recommendations will complete the 
convention program. 

= 
Hyman Now Ag. Chem. Div. 

Shell Chemical Corporation ts 
changing the name of its Julius Hy- 
man & Company Division to the 
Agricultural Chemicals Division ef- 
fective January 1, it has just been 
announced by L. V. Steck, Shell 
Chemical’s marketing vice-president 

The division, with headquart- 
ers in Denver, Colorado, will con- 
tinue to market aldrin, dieldrin, end- 
rin, DD and other insecticides and 
agricultural chemicals. Mr. Steck 
stated that F. W. Hatch will con- 
tinue as manager, with J. J. Lawler 
as sales manager. The division has 
district ofhces located at Atlanta, 
Georgia; Houston, Texas; Jackson, 
Mississippi; New York, N. Y.; San 
Francisco, California; and St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Mr. Steck indicated that this 
change affected only the sales organi- 
zation. The plant in Denver will 
continue to be operated by Julius 
Hyman & Company. 

s 
Kezer to Mathieson Post 

Seott R. Kezer has joined the 
Agricultural Chemical Development 
group of the Chemical Research and 
Engineering Division, Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation, Baltimore. He 
will carry on herbicidal screening of 
new chemicals at the Mathieson- 
Squibb Research Institute, Pleasant 
Hill, Md. Previously, he was as 
sociated with the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 
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Northeastern Weed Conference 
Prepares for January Meeting 


LANS for the 1954 program of 

the Northeastern Weed Con- 

trol Conference have been an- 
nounced by the group. The meeting 
will be held at the Hotel New York- 
er, New York City, January 4-7, 
1954. 

The meeting will open with 
an address by N.E.W.C.C. president, 
R. H. Beatty, American Chemical 
Paint Co., Ambler, Pa., followed by 
a summary of the first National 
Weed Control Conference scheduled 
for Kansas City, December 8-10. 
Warren C. Shaw, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md., will 
make the report. 

A series of technical 
are on the agenda for presentation to 
round out the remainder of the day's 
program, Among titles submitted are 
“Absorption and 


papers 


the following: 


Translocation of Some Organic Com- 
pounds by Plants,” John W. Mitchell, 
Principal Physiologist, U. S. D. A., 
Beltsville, Md.; “Studies on Entry of 
2,4-D into Leaves,” by R. L. Wein- 
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traub, J. N. Yeatman, J. W. Brown, 
J. A. Throne and J. R. Conover, 


The Executive Committee of the 
Northeastern Weed Control Conierence 
met in New York in November to discuss 
final plans for the January convention 


In the photo, members of the 
Executive Groups are: (front row): C 
Phillips, Universtry of Delaware, Newark, 
Del; John VanGeluwe, G.L.P. Soil-Build- 
ing Service, Ithaca, N. Y., program com- 
mittee chairman; R. H. Beatty, American 
Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa., presi- 
dent; R. J. Aldrich, Farm Crops Depart- 
ment, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., in charge of publications com- 
mittee; A. ©. Kuhn, Department of 
Agronomy, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md., vice-president; and W. C 
Jacob, Dept. of Vegetable Crops, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y secretary- 
treasurer, 


(Standing): L. L. Danielson, Vir- 
gina Truck Experiment Station, Norfolk, 
chairman, Co-ordinating Committee; W. 
W. Smith, Horticultural Department, 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, 
in charge of public relations; C. E 
Minank, Camp Detrick, Frederick Md., 
awards committee; Arthur Wallach, Divi- 
sion of Engineering and Sanitation, Dept. 
of Public Health, Philadelphia; and J. E. 
Baylor, Extension Service, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, N. J.; M. F. Trevett, 
University of Maine, chairman of the Sus- 
taining Membership Committee, was ab- 
sent when the picture was taken 


Camp Detrick, ~Frederick, Mad.; 
“Certain Uses of Urea Herbicides,” 
L. E. Cowart, E. I. duPont deNem- 
ours & Co., Wilmington, Del.; and 
“Factors Affecting the Herbicidal 
Action of Dinitro-Ortho Secondary 
Butyl Phenol,” by W. F. Meggitt, 
H_ A. Borthwick, R. J. Aldrich and 
W. C. Shaw, Plant In- 
dustry, Soils and Agricultural Engi- 
neering, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Beltsville, Md. 


E. D. Witman, 
Southern Chemical Corp., Pittsburgh, 
will discuss “Weed Control with 
Chloro IPC;" Robert A. Peters, 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Haven, will present a 
paper, Factors Involved in 
Chemical Control of Quackgrass;” 
and another paper, “The Phytotox- 
icity of Some Substituted Acrylic 
Acids,” by Fritz Fromm and Irene 
Bikulege, Mount Mercy College, 
Pittsburgh, will conclude the session. 

A mixer is scheduled to be 


held early Monday evening, followed 
by a session in which research and 


Bureau of 


Columbia- 


“Some 


marketing will be discussed. 

Four concurrent sessions are 
on the schedule for Tuesday morning, 
including papers on the horticultural 
and agronomic aspects of weed con- 
trol; forcstry and public health. In- 
dustrial problems will also be taken 

(Tum to Page 107) 
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hemical Control of 
olden Nematode 


HI yolden nematocds (Hetero 

dera rostochensis Woll.) is one 

of the most difheult crop pests 
to control because of its resistance to 
known control materials and its ability 
to survive in the soil for long periods, 
even in the absence of host crops 
The infrequent growing of potatoes 
and tomatoes, the only known com 
mercial host crops, will retard the 
build-up of nematode populations to 
destructive levels, but rotation of 
crops cannot be used as an eradica 
tion measure unless host crops are 
excluded for many years. Soil fumi 
gation will reduce nematode popula 
tions, but will not eradicate the in 
festation 

The golden nematode was first 
found in North America in 1941. De 
termination of its presence was made 
following the observation of inyury in 
a held of potatoes south of Hicksville, 
on Long Island, New York. The 
exact source and time of its introduc 
tion into this country has not been 
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by 
Joseph F. Spears 


Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 


Agnecultural Research Administration 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


determined, but it was probably be 
fore 1919, for ever since then all plant 
material imported from Europe has 
been required to be free from soil 
However, in recent years, golden 
nematode cysts have been recovered 
and identified from numerous inter 
ceptions made by plant quarantine in 
spectors at ports of entry in shipments 
of plant material, bulbs, packing ma 
terial, and burlap bags originating in 
various European countries 

As early as 1934, isolated spots 
of stunted off-color potato vines were 
noted on a farm near Hicksville. The 
yvrower was concerned because the 
tubers failed to become much larger 
than marbles. By 1938 these spots 
had increased in size as well as num 
ber so that serious losses were ex 


perienced. Soil deficiency was sus: 


Side view of shank type applica 
tor. Openings in soil are covered immedi 


ately by harrow which follows applicator 


. 


<a 


pected, and a request for a_ soil 
analysis was made. It was not until 
1941 that the golden nematode was 
identified as the cause of the trouble 

After several years of research 
conducted by the U.S. Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricul 
tural Engineering and the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cor 
nell University, a soil fumigation 
process has been developed which, 
though not always economically feas 
ible, aids in the control of the pest 
As a result of these findings, the con 
trol agencies have adopted this fumi 
gation process for field use 

In 1946, the U.S. Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine ap 
plied a soil fumigant, “D-D”™, to 1500 
acres of infested land near Hicksville 
at the rate of 45 gallons per acre 
From the standpoint of commercial 
potato production, fumigation of land 
infested with golden nematode is not 
economically justifiable unless the 
benefits of such control extend over 
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Results 
thus far, however, indicate that such 


a period of several years 


treatments must be made frequently 

The cost of treatments this 
year was approximately $85 per acre; 
a factor which caused the withhold- 
ing of infested land from host-crop 
production to be adopted by New 
York State as a control measure. 


Difficult to Control 


OLDEN nematode is one of the 
G most diffcult nematodes to kill 
by fumigation, since the unhatched 
nematode is protected by both the wall 
of the egg and the tough, leathery 
cyst of the female. Many chemicals 
have been tested for this control. Be- 
sides “D-D™, the most effective fumi- 
gant tested by research agencies is 
ethylene dibromide. Best results are 
obtained when two applications about 
2 weeks apart are made of “D-D™ 
mixture at 22.5 gallons, or ethylene 
dibromide (40°7) at 15 gallons per 
acre in each application, with the soil 
being plowed § to 10 days after the 
first application. Plowing buries the 
top 1 or 2 inches of soil, from which 
the fumigant escapes most rapidly 


(Above) Potato in 
fected with Heterodera ros 
tochensis. Photo taken at 
Hicksville, Long Island, New 
York 


(Right, top): Labor- 
atory technician preparing 
wash residue of a soil sample 
for examination under bino- 
cular microscope for detec- 
tion of golden nematode 
cysts. Over 70,000 soil sam 
ples were processed in this 
manner at the Bureau's Hicks 
ville laboratory during 1952 


(Below) Inspector ex 
amining a load of regulated 
potatoes before shipment to 
market 
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Therefore, a second applicant insures 
a better kill in that section 

In isolated infestations, one of 
the major objectives is to hold the 
nematode population to the lowest 
possible level and thereby reduce to 
a minimum the hazards of further 
dissemination. Since an isolated in 
festation may endanger the crop land 
of an entire community, every effort 
should be made to render the pest 
innocuous, Although the application 
of “D-D™ at the rate of 45 gallons 
per acre gave a high mortality, a 
double dosage (90 gallons) of “D-D™ 
or 60 gallons of ethylene dibromide 
has been used for isolated infestations 
The added cost of increasing the dos- 
age in isolated infestations seemed to 
be justified amply 


Application Methods 
| aceggen ay may be applied 


with either a shank-type or a 


plow-type applicator. With the 
shank-type, a tiller with 8 shanks 
placed 10 inches apart is attached to 


the rear of a tractor, It is advisable 
to select a tractor that has two-way 
hydraulic control of the tiller appli 
cator. Both the rise and drop of the 
tiller should be under a steady con 
trol to avoid breakage or dislocation 
of the metal tubing attached to the 
shanks. 

A soil-fumigation kit which 
includes a calibration chart is avail 
able commercially for installation on 
the tiller to form the applicator. A 
scotch harrow or other suitable im 
plement may be attached to the rear 
of the applicator to break up lumps 
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(Above): How golden nematode 
infestation reduces potato yield, as re- 
corded from experimental plots based on 
a five-year average. At left, are bags of 
the Green Mountain variety grown on one 
acre of non-infested land. Total yield, 
356 bushels of which 263 bu. graded 
U. S. #1 

At the right is a pile representing 
the yield from one acre of land infested 
with golden nematode. Total yield, 149 
bushels, of which 64 bushels were graded 
U. S. #1. Reduction in U. S. #1 was 
76°, while the reduction in total yield 
was 58% (From information furnished 
by the Golden Nematode Research, Cor- 
nell University, Hicksville, L. I.) 


of dirt and assist in obtaining a bet- 
ter seal. In some cases, it may also 
be advisable to use a heavy roller on 
the soil after treatment, since the 
gas will not be retained long enough 
for an adequate kill in the upper 2 
or 3 inches unless the surface is prop- 
erly sealed 

Prior to the application, all 
lumps or clods of soil should be pul- 
verized and the entire suurface made 
as smooth as possible. A 55-gallon 
drum is mounted on the front of the 
tractor (for better distribution of 
weight) on a platform made of angle 
iron and is held in place by adjust- 
able clamps 

With the plowtype applica 
tor the injection nozzles are attached 
to the frame of the plow in such a 
manner that the fumigant is applied 
to an open furrow and covered with 
the soil from another plowshare. The 
area treated by this method is not 
so wide as that treated with the 
shank-type applicator, but its use 
may be more satisfactory in soil that 
contains large amounts of stubble 
and trash 

The fumigant is injected at 


one-half the depth of the topsoil. 
For example, in topsoil 10 to 12 
inches deep it is injected at a depth 
of § to 6 inches. The soil in the en- 
tire area to be treated should be pre- 
pared to the consistency of a good 
seedbed and to the required depth. 
A disc, plow, or rotary tiller or some 
combination of these units should be 
used. 

The land should be fairly 
moist, but dry enough to be tillable. 
If a ball of soil barely holds its shape 
when compressed in the hand, the 
soil moisture is considered good. The 
soil temperature should be at least 
60°F., and preferably between 70 
and 80°. This makes the summer 
or fall the best time to fumigate. If 
applied at this time, the chemical 
usually has escaped from the soil be 
fore the spring planting. Toxic 
amounts, therefore, will not injure 
plants nor impart off-flavor to root 
crops. 

At least 2 months should 
elapse after the 90-gallon treatment 
before any crop is planted. A longer 
preplanting period—-4 months or 
more-——may he necessary if there is 
much rain following treatment or if 
the soil temperature drops. Fumi- 
gants linger in cold, wet soil, and in 
soil having a large amount of organic 
matter. 

The field should be free of 
lumps, clods, and trash, and should 
be moderately but not excessively 
loose so that the shanks may pass 
through the soil easily without clog- 
ging. If a rotary tller is used in 

(Turn to Page 111) 
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Los Angeles Locale for 


First Annual Meeting of 


Entomological Society of America 


ECEMBER_ 7-10 the 
dates set for the first annual 
meeting of the new Entomol- 

ogical Society of America. Locale 
of the event was the Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

The 
phases of entomology, was to hear 
numerous papers covering 
plant pest control and quarantine, 


were 


meeting, covering all 


technical 


apiculture, extension, teaching, in- 
secticides, medical entomology, bio- 
logical taxonomy and morphology, 
physiology and toxicology, ecology 
and bionomics, general entomology, 
insect biology, insect control, survey 
and regulatory entomology and chem- 
ical control investigations. 
The group was to 
president-elect for 1955, to succeed 
Herbert H. Ross, former president of 
the old Entomological Society of 
America, designated as head of the 
new organization for 1954. Dr. 
Charles E. Palm has been president 
since the new ESA was born a year 
ago through the amalgamation of the 
old ESA with the American Associa- 
tion of Economic Entomologists. 
The advance program, issued 
in November, included the titles of 
many papers among which were the 


name a 


following: 

ESA president Palm was to 
give his address on Monday morning, 
speaking on “The Growing Respon- 
sibility of Entomology to Human Wel- 
fare,’ and Lea S. Hitchner, executive 
secretary of the National Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was to discuss “Legis- 
lative Control in Entomology,” Pre- 
siding at the opening session were 
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Aims and objectives of the new 
Entomological Society of America are 
outlined fully in a guest editorial on 
page 28, this issue, by Dr. Charles 
E. Palm, ESA president.—Ed. 


Drs. Palm and Ross. 

C. E. Mickel, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul, was designated 
chairman of the Monday afternoon 
session on general entomology; C. P. 
Clausen, University of California, 
Riverside, of a concurrent session on 
insect biology ; Roy E. Richmond, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Green- 
field, Mass., of a section on Survey 
and Regulatory Entomology; and Drs. 
G. E. Carman, and R. L. Metcalf, 
University of California, Riverside, 
were designated chairmen of a fourth 
session on chemical control investiga 
tions and physiology and toxicology, 
respectively, 

Dr. Edward S. Ross, Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences, San 
Francisco; C. P. Clausen, Stanley E. 
Flanders, U. of Calif., Riverside; 
W. A. Price, Kentucky Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Lexington; 
A. W. Woodrow, U.S.D.A., Tucson, 
Ariz.; R. M. Harris Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames; Ralph W. Sherman, 
U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C.; Ralph 
B. March, U. of Calif., Riverside, 
were all to be chairmen of various 
sessions scheduled for Monday after- 
noon. 

Sessions were to be continued 
in the evening, with a number of 
concurrent meetings being scheduled 
for 8 p.m. Dr. March was designated 


as chairman of a session on insecti- 
cides which was to include “Be- 
havior of Methyl Bromide in the 
Vacuum Fumigation of Burlap Bags,” 
by H. A. U. Monro and J. E. King, 
Science Service Laboratory, London, 
Ontario; “What are the Hazards In- 
volved when Animals are Fed Mater- 
ials Containing Certain Organic In- 
secticidal Residues?”, by Dwight M. 
DeLong and Paul Ludwig, Ohio State 
University, Columbus; and “Addi- 
tional Studies on the Effect of Field 
Applications of Insecticides on Honey 
Bees,” by F. M. Lieberman, G. E. 
Bohart, G. F. Knowlton and W. P. 
Nye, U. S. Legume Seed Research 
Laboratory, Logan, Utah. 

An invitational program was 
scheduled for Tuesday, with How- 
ard Baker, U.S.D.A., Washington, 
D. C., in charge. “The Role of In- 
sects in the Economic Future of 
Man,” by Dr. George C. Decker, 
Illinois Natural History Survey, Ur- 
bana was on the program, as were the 
following: “The Role of Man in the 
Future of Insects,” by Avery S. Hoyt, 
Chief, Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, U.S.D.A., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; “The Role of the 
Biological Method in the Future of 
Insect Control,” by Curtis P. Claus- 
en, Univ. of Calif.; and “The Role of 
Chemicals in the Future of Insect 
Control,” by Dr. Roy E. Hansberry, 
Agricultural Research Division, Shell 
Development Company, Modesto, 
Calif. 

A full report of the Los An- 
geles meeting is scheduled for appear- 
ance in the January 1 issue of Ag- 


ricultural Chemicals. 
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OPERATION IS SIMPLE AND 
PRACTICALLY FOOL-PROOF 


i= to be packaged flows from 
supply hopper (A) to feeder conveyor 


(B) which carries material to weigh hopper 
(E). Adjustable flow gate [located at (C) 
but not shown] regulates amount of material 
which feeder conveyor carries. This con- 
trols speed of filling cycle. 

Weigh hopper (E) is suspended from 
scale platform (F). When material fed into 


port of the | & C Bogger. However, Union 


@ stendord 
Multiwoll 


Packaging Machinery Department will be glod to assist you 
_ in securing this equipment if it is not already ovoiloble | 


weigh hopper reaches weight set on scale, 
the scale platform actuates scale beam lo- 
cated in box (G). 

Scale beam sets off a system of synchron- 
ized switches which stop the feeder con- 
veyor (B), lower a shut off gate [located at 
(D) but not shown] on the weigh hopper 
end of the feeder conveyor. This prevents 
any excess material from dribbling into 
weigh hopper, insuring accurate weight. 
Switch also opens gates (H) at bottom of 
weigh hopper. Pre-weighed material drops 
through filling spout (1) into bag. 


I<C Bagger 


_— 


With weight removed from scale, scale 
beam (G) now actuates synchronized 
switches in reverse order. Simultaneously 
gates (H) to weigh hopper (E) close . . . 
shut off gate (D) raises . . . and feeder 
conveyor (B) starts up and begins next 
filling cycle. 

Bag is held on filling spout (1) by hand. 
As material drops quickly through spout 
into bag, filled bag drops onto a moving 
conveyor belt (J). This belt carries bag 
through sewing head (K) to complete pack- 
aging cycle. 


Automatic Weighing and Filling Machine 
for Open Mouth Bags 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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OLLAR FOR DOLLAR, the new Inglett & Corley Bagger, 
sold exclusively by Union Bag, is the most efficient and 
practical unit for accurate, high speed weighing and 
packing of free-flowing, non-bridging materials. 

The I & C Bagger processes 400 to 500 tons in an eight hour day. 
Its filling and weighing cycle is completely automatic. Weight tolerance 
is close: in continuous runs, the machine can and does pack to within 
4 ounces per 100 Ib. bag. 


LOWEST COST 
AUTOMATIC OPEN MOUTH BAGGER 

Total cost of the | & C Bagger, with conveyor and sewing head, is 

more than 25 per cent below any comparable unit, and the I & C has a 

packing rate 25 per cent greater than any other open mouth packer. 


WORKS WELL WITH ALL SIZES OF 
OPEN MOUTH BAGS 
Changeover from one weight to another takes only the few minutes 
needed to change the scale beam balance. The | & C Bagger handles 
any open mouth bag, paper or textile, from 10 through 200 Ib. weights. 


NEEDS ONLY TWO OPERATORS 


The I & C Bagger pre-weighs and packs with only one operator plus 
another man on the sewing equipment. Unskilled labor can be used; 
men require a minimum of training and supervision. 


INSTALLED AND OPERATING 
IN TWO DAYS OR LESS! 


Only 5’ x 5’ floor space, 8’ headroom over conveyor needed. Factory 
trained personnel will make installation, if desired, at actual cost. 


DELIVERY PRIORITIES 
BASED ON RECEIPT OF ORDER 

For quickest possible delivery, consult a Union Packaging Specialist 

now. Union can also advise you on plant layout and on whatever 

supplementary packaging machinery you may require. 


Manufactured by 
INGLETT & CORLEY, INC., AUGUSTA, GA. 


Exclusive sales agents: 
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FASTEST AUTOMATIC BAGGER 


MUCH-DISCUSSED |&C BAGGER WEIGHS AND PACKS 
FREE-FLOWING, NON-BRIDGING MATERIALS AT 
SPEEDS UP TO 20 100-LB. MULTIWALLS A MINUTE! 


MULTIWALL 
PACKAGING 
MACHINERY 
DEPARTMENT 


Union B ag hast Building, canal 7,N.Y. 
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2,4-D Decreases Cotton Yield 

2,4-D injury to crops, parti 
cularly cotton, has been under study 
by the Louisiana Department of Agri- 
culture. In many cases, injury re- 
sulted from drift of spray or dust; 
however, a number of instances were 
found where contamination of pesti- 
cides or pesticide application equip- 
ment had been the cause 

Studies showed that the yield 
of cotton is seriously reduced by as 
little as .O1 pounds per acre of 2,4-D 
Significant reduction in yield at all 
rates of application down to .0024 
pounds per acre of 2,4-D was found. 
The greatest reduction in yield was 
noted when 2,4-D was applied dur- 
ing the flowering stage; the most 
damage, when application was made 
Because of the 


many variables involved, it is report- 


in the seedling stage 


ed that a satisfactory correlation can- 
not be made at this time, between 
time and rate of application and 
yield. 

Generally speaking, the prin- 
cipal effect of 2,4-D in sublethal 
amounts is to delay maturity. Al 
though sensitive to 2,4-D, the cotton 
plants has remarkable ability to re- 
If sufficient 
cotton 


cover from its effects 
growing time is available, 
plants can make good recovery from 
moderate amounts of 2,4-D. Second 
ary effects, however, such as unfavor 
able weather conditions and insect in 
festation must be considered. 

An amount of 2,4-D in excess 
of .2 pounds per acre would be ex 
pected to reduce yields to neghible 
values. Practically, 2,4-D in excess 
of .OL pounds per acre, at any stage 
of growth except when bolls are es- 
sentially mature, will produce signi 


ficant decreases in yield in proportion 


to quantity of 2,4-D involved. By 
E. A. Epps. J. Agric. & Food Chem 
1, No. 16, 1009-1010, Oct. 28, 1953. 


e 

Dalapon for Weed Control 

A new selective grass control 
material named dalapon was described 
at the First Annual National Weed 
Control Conference in Kansas City. 
This was announced by J. W. Brit- 
ton, manager of Agricultural Chem- 
icals of The Dow Chemical Company, 
Midland, Michigan 

Properties of the new chemical 
have been reported in professional 
papers by Dow agricultural research 
scientists based upon several years’ 
study in the company’s laboratories 
and field research stations. It has also 
been studied by most State Colleges 
and Experiment Stations 

The common name dalapon 
has been coined to refer to the active 
alpha, alpha-dichloropro- 

Methods of formulating 


material, 
pionic acid 
the substance for practical application 
are being studied 

“We expect farm use of dal- 
apon to depend upon recommenda- 
tions of these public research agencies, 
such as State Colleges and Experi- 
stated Mr. Britton 


“Preliminary studies have shown us 


ment Stations,” 


that we have here a very active ma- 
terial. It is both effective and selective 

“We have learned that dal 
apon is readily absorbed through the 
vegetative parts of the grass plant, is 
translocated, and is carried through 
out the plant. In this its action on 
grasses resembles the action of 2,4-D 
on broad leaved plants 

“In addition, it has been 
learned that dalapon acts as a “growth 
We know a great 


many of its practical results, but the 


regulator’ material 


ways it works inside the grass plant 
to bring these about are not com- 
pletely understood.” 

Mr. Britton stated that the 
Dow Chemical Company felt that 
any material with such pronounced 
activity should be thoroughly investi- 
gated under a wide range of condi- 
tions before it is released for general 
use. 

Properly applied, he said, it 
may considerably extend 
control of monocotyledonous plants 


practical 


including grasses, reeds, cattails and 
similar species. Until necessary re- 
search has been completed to permit 
judicious recommendations for farm 
use, it is expected that principal users 
will be railroads and similar indus- 
tries who do not have the special 
problems farmers face in using any 
He said 


certain farm uses might be possible by 


new agricultural chemical. 


1955. 

Among the grasses which have 
been controlled by experimental ap- 
plication of dalapon at practical rates 
Bermuda 


are Johnson grass, grass, 


Para grass, bluegrass, quack-grass, 
orchard grass, crab grass, foxtail; also 
cattail, and the giant reed, Phrag- 
mites, of coastal areas. It has shown 
promise for selective control of an- 
nual grasses in some broadleaved 
crops 

Asked whether dalapon is ex- 
pected to displace Sodium TCA, the 
well-known grass killer used for a 
number of years with increasing suc- 
cess, Mr. Britton indicated that TCA 
exhibits a number of useful proper’ 
ties which dalapon has not yet been 
found to have. Sodium TCA definite- 


ly will continue to be used, he stated. 


* 
Soil-Fungicide-Fertilizer Comb. 
The effects of fungicides and 
fertilizers incorporated with the soil 


upon the incidence of beet seedling 
necrosis was recently reported by J. 
W. Yale, Jr. at the Pacific Division 
meeting of the American Phytopath- 
Society in Santa Barbara, 
Results of these studies 


ological 
California 
follow: 
No significant effect upon the 
stand of seedlings, yield, or grade of 
beets was obtained when Ceresan M, 
Manzate, ferbam, Captan, and C.O. 
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C.S. were incorporated with the soil 
at five lbs. per acre, either alone or in 
combinatior with fertilizers. Calcium 
nitrate mixed with the soil before 
planting significantly increased the 
stand of seedlings while ammonium 
sulphate had no such effect. Green- 
house tests confirmed the beneficial 
effects of the nitrate fertilizer and 
showed that treble superphosphate, 
alone or in combination with calcium 
nitrate, had no significant effect on 
incidence of the disease. Potassium 
chloride and sodium nitrate together 
increased stands of beet seedlings 
much more than either chemical 
alone. Fertilizer treatments were 
found to be effective only when fresh 
field soil in normal biological equili- 
brium was used. Manzate alone at 
20 Ths. per acre, and Ceresan M at 
20 Ibs. per acre with a fertilizer con- 
taining sodium nitrate significantly in- 
creased stands. The presence of nit- 
rate fertilizer with Manzate complete- 
ly nullified the effects of the fungi- 
cide. 
o 


Emulsifiers for Insecticides 


One hundred and one emulsi- 
fiers were evaluated in lindane, DDT, 
and NBIN delousing spray concen- 
trates according to the emulsion sta- 
bility tests described in the military 
specifications. Emulphor EL-620, 
Emulphor EL-719, and Lindane Emul- 
sifier 2679 produced _ satisfactory 
emulsions with the three types of 
concentrates, whereas 18 emulsifiers 
were satisfactory with 2 and 27 with 
1. Among several polyoxyethylated 
nonylphenol emulsifiers of different 
ethylene oxide mole ratios, there ap- 
peared to be an optimum mole ratio 
for each of the three concentrates. 
USDA, BEPQ Bulletin E866. 7 
pages. By B. I. Sparr and C. V. 
Bowen. 

e 


German Translations Available 

A bulletin listing newly pub- 
lished translations of German patent 
applications in the field of pesticides 
is available trom the Research Infor- 
mation Service, 53 Nassau St., NYC. 

Translations of the patent ap- 
plications themselves are available at 
fees which are noted in the bulletin. 
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A Visit to the 
CONNECTICUT EXPERIMENT STATION 


TUDIES of soil structure, weed 
S control, insecticide resistance, 
plant growth, plant diseases and soil 
nutrition are among the phases of 
investigation carried on at the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Station in New 
Haven. 

The oldest institution of its 
kind to be established by legislative 
action in America, the Connecticut 
station started operations in 1875, its 
first project that year being the an- 
alysis of fertilizers for farmers of 
Connecticut. After two years of 
headquarters at Middletown the sta- 
tion was located for five years on the 
campus of Yale University in New 
Haven, after which it moved to its 
present location on Huntington Street 
in New Haven. The original build- 
ing at the Huntington Street address 
was formerly the residence of Eli 
Whitney, Jr. 

Early work at the station was 
limited to a general inspection of fer- 
tilizers, seeds and foodstuffs. Later, 
investigations of proteins began, then 
forestry and plant breeding studies 
were added and still more recently 
soils and tobacco departments. The 
station is today composed of eight de- 
partments, headed by director Dr 
James G. Horsfall 


The Soils Department, headed 
by Dr. C. L. W. Swanson, directs its 
studies toward conditions of | soil 
structure, waste products, mainten- 
ance of soil fertility and how the 
makeup of soil affects plant growth. 
The Entomology Department, headed 
by Neely Turner, conducts a routine 
inspection and certification of plants 
as free from disease and pests, in ad- 
dition to its research activities, which 
include studies on almost every phase 
of insect biology and control. 


Studies on the nature and con- 
trol of plant diseases . . . the mode of 
toxic action of fungicides and chem- 
otherapy are among the investigations 
of the Plant Pathology Department, 
headed by Dr. A. E. Dimond. The 
Department of Genetics or plant 
breeding, headed by Dr. Donald F. 
Jones, studies inheritance in plants, 
and has developed the “double cross” 
method of seed production for hybrid 
corn. 

The growth and utilization of 
Connecticut woods, and lengthening 
of life of wood posts by chemical 
treatment are part of the program of 
study by the Forestry Department, 
headed by H. W. Hicock. While still 
another department, the Tobacco 
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oe Laboratory located at Windsor, Con 


necticut, directs its efforts toward the 
culture, breeding and fertilization of 
shade and stalk tobacco, and control 


< if diseases and insects attacking this 
important crop. The laboratory 1s 
directed by Dr. Gordon S. Taylor 
The station has two chemis 
try departments. These deal with 
analytical chemistry and bio-chem 
istry. The analytical section, head 
ed by Dr. H. C. Fisher, watches 
quality of food, feed, fertilzers, drugs 


and insecticides as required by sta 
tutes. Manufacturers of all fertilizers 
and livestock feeds must register their 
brands annually with the department 
which then analyzes them to see that 
they meet guaranties 
The biochemistry section, head 
ed by Dr. H. B. Vickery directs its 
° efforts toward studies of plant com 


position, plant growth, chemical 
- changes during leaf growth et« 


Insecticide Combinations 


NSECTICIDE resistance studies = “ = 
: 
| have, of course, been an impor = /—_— Cx) P -9 = ¥ 
# tant program in all agricultural lab- — 
oratories and institutions ever since :' 
7 the resistance problem was recognized Another series of studies con- 
Mr. Neely Turner, of the Connecticut ducted by the entomology department 
; entomology department points out concerns mite control on crops, fruit, 
that we are in danger of losing the in greenhouses and farms. The Euro- 
effectiveness of all our good insecti pean redmite has become more of 
cides in the not too distant future, a problem in Connecticut in recent 
by allowing the development of re years with the increased use of DDT, 
sistance to all these products. He which has apparently destroyed some 
indicates that combinations of suit- of the natural predators of this pest 
able insecticides provide the best solu- In cool weather, when the infestation 
tion to the resistance problem. Mr of mites is low, the standard oil sprays 
Turner emphasizes the term “suit: are effective. In the spring and sum- 
able,” since the spray combinations mer, however, additional control 
are not to impose a “shot-gun”™ effect measures are necessary. 


> . “ 77 > awn. . 
but should be based on definite scien Experiments conducted by Dr. 


tific analysis of the various insecticide Philip Garman over the past three 


combinations against specific pests years have shown that the fertilizer 


He points out that in a sense, used on plants has a definite effect on 


a synergistic effect is obtained by the mite infestation Although the 


> . s s 4 r a) « 
mixtures of poisons; the combined sodium and phosphorus content has 


result being a product of effectiveness thus far shown no effect, a high potas- 


rather than merely additive. sium content is reported to increase 


Insecticide combinations have mite infestations. Dr. Garman points 


been used successfully against house 
a ee eee out, however, that potassium concen- 
flies, mosquitos, and against flea 
trations must be in considerably high 
beetles on potatoes. Mr. Turner re: 
er amounts than are normal in fer- 
ports that thus far, however, they 
; tilizer use to produce this effect. 

have had no success in these combina 


tion treatments on the cabbage worm (Continued on Page 91) 
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LISTENING 


Post 


The U. S. Insect Situation at Year's End 


This column. reviewing current insect control programs, is 
@ regular feature of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. M:. 
Dorward is connected with the Division of Insect Detec- 
tion and Identification, Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington. His observations 
are based on latest reports from collaborators in the 
U.S.D.A.'s pest surveys throughout the United States. 


By Kelvin Dorward 


‘otton Stem Moth Survey 


HE cotton stem moth (Platyedra 

vilella) which was first collect- 

ed in the United States in 
hollyhock at Mineola, L. I., N. Y. in 
1951 (Agricultural Chemicals, Feb., 
1953) has now been taken in Con 
necticut and Massachusetts. During 
June, July and August of this year, 
a voluntary cooperative survey was 
conducted to determine the distribu- 
tion of this insect in eastern United 
States 
infest hollyhock seeds and stems, ob- 


Since the larvae commonly 


servations were made primarily on 
plants of that species. Specimens of 
the insect were identified from 16 
widespread locations on Long Island, 
and one location in Westchester 
County, New York; at Branford and 
New 
Brockton and 
chusetts 


Britain, Connecticut, and at 


Manchester, Massa- 


In many instances infestations 
were so severe that hollyhock plants 
were severely damaged or destroyed 
In addition to the states previously 
mentioned, State, Federal and indi 
vidual entomologists made examina 
tions in Delaware, Kentucky, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia and West Virginia. Examina 
tions in these States were negative 
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It is planned that chservations for 
this pest will be continued in 1954. 
The pest has also been reported from 
southern Russia, Iran, Irag, Asia 
Minor, France and Morocco. Re- 
search work in countries where the 
insect is established indicate that the 
first generation develops on wild mal- 
vaceous plants with later generations 
attacking cotton, 


Pink Bollworm in Arkansas 


URING the past month, gin 
D trash examinations for the pink 
bollworm of cotton revealed this seri- 
ous pest to be present in Hempstead 
and Miller counties of southwestern 
Arkansas. This is the first time that 
pink bollworms have been taken in 
that State 
pest for the first time in several ad- 


Surveys have found the 


ditional parishes of Louisiana, also. 
Lincoln, 


Claiborne, Union and Natchitoches 


Specimens were taken in 
Parishes. These parishes are east and 
northeast of De Scto which was 
found infested last year with Clai 
borne and Union being adjacent to 
the Arkansas line 

Some spread to the east has 
recorded in Oklahoma 
specimens having been found in here 
Counties found 


heen with 


tofore free counties 


infested this year for the first time 
include Carter, Murray, Coal, Bryan, 
Pittsburg, Okmulgee, Logan, Roger 
Mills and Kingfisher. Pittsburg is 
east and Okmulgee 
Hughes County 
infested for the first time last season 


north east of 
which was found 

Surveys are being continued in 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Oklahoma, 
but have been completed, with nega 
tive results, in Alabama, Georgia, 
and South Carolina as well as Sonora, 
Mexico. Within the regulated area 
of Texas, the counties in the extreme 
northeast show, in general, a_ slight 
decrease from 1952 populations, while 
those in the north central show a 
slight to definite increase 


New Grain Storage Pest 

RECENT communication 

California reports an infestation 
of a dermestid (Trogoderma granar 
ium), sometimes called the “Khapra 
beetle.” The infestation was found 
in approximately 12,000 tons of 
wheat and barley stored in two ele- 
vators in Angiola and Alpaugh, Tu 
California 


from 


lare county, central 
Wheat was the more heavily infested 

While this is apparently the 
first record of this species to occur in 
the U. S., investigation by California 
officials reveals that the insect prob 
ably occurred in California, at Fresno, 
as early as 1946. Infestations have 
now been rep wted from the Los 
Angeles aTea 

The insect is widespread in 
Eurasia, Madagascar, and Australia 
and is a serious storage pest of wheat, 
barley, rice and sometimes oats. It 
is reported that this species is of a 
type which might have very low un- 
observable field populations until in- 
troduced to more favorable storage 
conditions, 

California officials are taking 
steps to apply control measures against 
the pest. 

Fruit Insect Conditions in N. Y. 
and New Eneland Areas, 1953 
T the recent meeting of the New 
York-New England Fruit Spray 
Specialists’ Conference at Poughkeep- 
sie, Nov. 4, 
interest which occurred during the 


several items of unusual 


1953 season were reported In Massa- 
chusetts, cherry fruitworm had been 
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found in early varities of cultivated 
blueberries. The 


sawfly, fast becoming an economk 


European apple 
problem in Connecticut, extended its 


range north and eastward in that 
State 

In New York, the pest was 
being found in more orchards of 
Orange and Dutchess Counties. A 
Tetranychus medanieli 


was found on apple and pm ach for 


spider mite 


the first time in the Champlain Valley 
of New York 


ported its presence on rasphe rrics 


Connecticut also re 


There was an increase of in 
jury to apples in Maine from plant 
bugs and indications are that codling 
moth injury is also on the increase 
there. In the Champlain Valley of 
New York, the tarnished plant bug 
did general damage. No specific con 
trol measures were attempted. Obser- 
vations on the bug in New York be 
gan in 1925, but 1950 and 1953 are 
the only years in which commercial 
injury has occurred 

The worst 
caterpillars in years occurred in Ver 


outbreak of tent 


mont and injury by the rosy apple 
aphid to Cortland, Northern Spy 
and Delicious apples was the heaviest 
in quite some time. The two-spotted 
mite also did damage late in the sea- 
son in the Champlain Valley of New 
York and in Massachusetts 

In the Hudson Valley of New 
York, plum curculio and codling 
moth were unusually abundant 
There was an unprecedented out 
break of gypsy moth in the Connecti- 
cut river valley area of Massachusetts 
with heavy local outbreaks elsewhere 
in the state. Unusual weather factors 
contributed to behavior of the insect 
populations in the New York-New 
England area. Maine has experienced 
a succession of warm, dry summers 
during the past four or five years 
In Vermont, heavy rains on August 
§ and 12 with a cool week between 
evidently stopped a severe threat of 
second-brood codling moth in Addi 
son County. 

Massachusetts experienced an 
overabundance of rain during April 
and May. This was followed by a 
severe drought lasting until October 
with extremely high temperatures in 


late August and September. Drought 
and heat in Connecticut during the 
late summer contributed to mite and 


codling moth damage. Early season 


rains in the state were favorable to 
plum curculio, In the Hudson valley, 
drought favored codling moth build- 
up *&* 


The Plant Disease Warning Service 1953 


This department, which reviews current plant disease and 
insect control problems, is a regular monthly feature of 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. The comments on current 


plant 


disease problems are based on observations 


submitted by collaborators of the Plant Disease Survey 
Bureau of Plant Industry. Soils. and Agricultural Engi- 
neering, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville. Md. 


By Paul R. Miller 


ISTRIBUTION of potato and 

tomato late blight (Phytoph- 

thora infestans) during 1953, 

as reported to the Plant Disease 

Warning Service from January 16th 

to September 25th, is shown on the 
accompanying map. 

Although the disease was some- 

what widely reported, particularly on 

potato, its severity on both crops was 


relatively light. In many states, blight 


did not appear at all this year or 
appeared in only one or two scattered 
fields. Two occurrences of blight on 
tomato transplants were reported, 
viz.: in Charleston County, South 
Carolina, and in Indiana 
where tomato blight was widespread 
despite the hot, dry weather. 
Rigorous spray schedules, the 
absence of inoculum owing to the pro- 
longed hot, dry weather of the early 


central 


TABLE 17 


Number of surviving cotton seedlings per 84 seeds planted in cultures 
inoculated with Rhizoctonia solani, and treated with the several fungi- 
cides at the dilutions indicated. 


Treatment” 


. Check, no fungus 

. Check plus fungus 

. Chloranil 1:20,000 

. Thiram 1:20,000 
Zineb 1:20,000 

. Captan 1:20,000 
Sodium salts of dimethyl dithio- 
carbamic acid and 2-mercapto- 
benzothiazole 1:20,000 


2,4 dinitrofluorobenzene 
1 ° 160,000 


Na-tetrachlorophenate 1:80,000 
Trichlorophenyl acetate 1:20,000 


Pentachloronitrobenzene 1:20,000 


Healthy seedlings after number of days indicated 


5 7 9 12 


78 


50 
61 
76 y: 68 


*The trade names of the chemicals used and the supplying companies were as follows: 3, 


Spergon, U. S. Rubber Co.; 4, 
Haas Co. ; 
Co.; &, 
Sindar Corp. ; 


6,Orthocide 406, California Spray Chemical Corp. ; 
NP-1083, Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. ; 
ll, 275-D, Mathieson Chemical Corp. 


Arasan, duPont de Nemours & Co.; 5, Dithane Z78, Rohm and 


7. Vaneide 51, R. T. Vanderbilt 
Dowicide F, Dow Chemical Co.; 10, Seedox, 
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summer, adequate amounts of fungi- 
cides and their availability all were 


factors in preventing the appearance 
or distribution of blight this past sea- 
son. 

Experimental forecasts were 
continued for the north central States 


and were highly accurate. 


Blue Mold of Tobacco 

LUE mold of tobacco (Peronos- 

pora tabacina) was widespread 
in practically all of the tobacco-grow- 
ing areas in Georgia, North Carolina, 
and throughout the southern part of 
the flue-cured area of Virginia. It 
was also reported from Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, South 
and Tennessee. It was found on shade 
field in Hartford 
There 


practically no measurable damage in 


Carolina, 


tobacco in 
County, 


one 
Connecticut. was 
1953 and plants were plentiful. 

Adequate supplies of fungi- 
cides were available, and sustained in- 
terest in following recommended con- 
trol practices was noted. 


Cucurbit Downy Mildew 
OWNY mildew of cucurbits 
(Pseudoperonospora cubensis) 
occurred again this year but damage 
was slight. It caused moderate losses 
in local watermelon plantings in 
South Carolina and was not a serious 
financial factor on cantaloupes in the 
same state. This was because the crop 
was extremely short because of the 
hot, dry weather of May and heavy 
infestations of root knot nematode. 
Spraying and dusting of the 
crop and the drought conditions in 
the early growing season reduced per- 

centage of infection and losses. 
Diseases other than 

included in the 

covered a wide range of crops and 
diseases. Most notable of the reports 


downy 


mildew program 


were: (a) the experimental forecast 
of wheat leaf rust in Oklahoma in 
1953; (b) Stewart's disease prospects 
in Illinois in 1953, which forecast was 
fulfilled with nearly 100° accuracy; 
(c) crown rust of oats which caused 
the greatest loss to oats in Iowa in 
twelve years; (d) inspection trip re- 
ports on the wheat black stem rust 
situation; and (¢) the rust situation 
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in the Prairie provinces of Canada 
throughout the entire season. 

The most noteworthy feature 
of the weather during this year's 
growing season was the drought prin- 
cipally in the lower Great Plains and 
southcentral areas, which lasted about 
six to seven weeks from mid-May to 
the early part of July. Temperatures 
averaged 4° to 10 
and maximum readings of 95° to 
over 100° F. occurred on quite a few 
days. Much of the area had less than 
10°¢ of the normal rainfall and near- 
ly all had less than 25%. 

Thus, hot, dry weather, coupl- 
ed with the regular spraying and 
dusting programs, kept the mildew 


warmer than usual 


diseases relatively inactive this year. 
Fungicides as Protectants 


CCORDING to C. H. Arndt 
A of the South Carolina Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, the most 
widely used technique in the past for 
the evaluation of chemicals as seed 
and seedling protectants has been that 
of culturing treated seeds in soil na- 
turally infested by the pathogens that 
generally infect the seedlings. This 
technique has facilitated the develop- 
ment of effective fungicides for seed 
treatment, but its been 
limited by the difficulties of obtain- 
ing soil of a uniform disease-produc- 
ing potential. Also, it is not readily 
adaptable to the evaluation of fungi- 
cides as possible seed and seedling 


value has 


protectants when they are applied 
directly into the seed furrow. He 


describes an improved technique that 
has been found satisfactory for evalu- 
ation of chemicals as seed and seedling 
protectants when Rhizoctonia solani 
is the infecting fungus. 

The technique is a modifica- 
tion of that used as a standard method 
for evaluating fungicides for the 
treatment of fuzzy cotton seed infest- 
ed by the anthracnose fungus, Col- 
letotrichum gossypii. Twenty - five 
hundred grams of air-dry river sand 
of 36 percent water-holding capacity 
were placed in 11 x 20 cm. circular 
aluminum dishes which were then 
steamed at 115°C. for hour. 
After cooling, a sufficient amount of 
a nutrient added to 
bring the moisture content of the 
sand to 80 percent of its field capa: 
city. The moistened sand was thor- 
oughly stirred with an ice pick to 
obtain adequate aeration, and the sur- 
face leveled. Thirty-two holes 12 mm. 
in diameter and 30 mm. deep were 
next formed in the upper portion of 
the sand by means of a cylindrical 
punch and a template in which 32 
regularly spaced holes 14 mm. in dia- 
meter had been drilled. These holes 
were arranged in three rings of 4 
(center), 10 (middle), and 18 
(outer) holes in each. 

A 5 mm. layer of dry sand 
with which the requisite amount of 
the fungicide to be tested had been 
mixed was poured into each of the 
28 holes in the outer two rings. One 
next 


one 


solution was 


acid-delinted cotton seed was 


dropped into each of these holes, after 
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which the hole was filled with the 
same mixture of sand and fungicide 
Approximately, 180 gm. of dry sand 
were required to fill ali 32 holes. This 
increase in weight was taken into 
consideration when adding the a 
mount of water required to maintain 
the cultures at the desired moisture 
content 

The fungicide-sand mixtures 
were prepared by mixing a given 
amount of the fungicide and sand in 
a ball mill, The original mixture 
usually contained | percent of th 
fungicide. Further dilutions were pre 
pared from the | percent mixtures 
All concentrations of the fungicides 
are reported on an active chemical 
basis 

Isolates of Rhizoctonia solani 
obtained from naturally infected cot- 
ton seedlings were grown on oats: 
raisin agar slants. Five- to seven-day 
cultures were macerated in a Waring 
blender for 20 seconds, after which 
several drops of the macerate were 
poured over steamed barley seeds in 
a Petri dsh. One of these inoculated 
seeds was next dropped into each of 
the four holes in the center of the 
sand cultures. These holes were then 
filled with steamed, dry sand to which 
a fungicide had not been added. The 
cultures were maintained at 23° to 
25°C, in chambers illuminated with 
fluorescent lamps after seedling emer: 
gence 

Two types of controls were 
used: In one, the barley seeds were 
not inoculated, while in the other 
they were inoculated similarly to the 
cultures to which the fungicide had 
been added. In the inoculated con 
trols, the first visible injury by the 
fungus appeared in the circle of 10 
seedlings, about 2 cm. from the inocu 
lated barley seeds, after 5 days; in 
the outer row of 18 seedlings, ap 
proximately 4 cm. distant from source 


of infection, after 7 days 


The results reported in Table 
1 were obtained in the last of a serics 
of experiments in which the highest 
concentrations of the chem‘cals that 
were non-toxic to cotton seedlings, 
and the effect of these concentrations 
on the infection of the seedlings by 


Rhizoctonia solani, were ascertained 


Comparable results were obta'ned in 
earlier tests. As indicated by the num 
ber of surviving seedlings in Tabl 
1, chloranil appeared to increase seed 
ling infection by R. solani, while seed- 
ling survival after 7 days was about 
the same in the check cultures inocu- 
lated with the fungus and those treat 
ed with thiram, zineb, captan, sodium 
salts of dimethyl dithiocarbamic acid 
and 2-mercaptobenzothiazole, and 2,4 
Jinitrofluorobenzene. The differences 
among the cultures treated with the 
more effective fungicides, sodium 
tetrachlorophenate, — trichloropheny!| 
acetate, and pentachloronitrobenzene, 
were neghble after and 9 days 
They were however, greater after 
12 days 

These results would seem to 
indicate that tetrachlorophenol and 
trichlorophenol derivatives and pen- 
tachloronitrc benzene may be of spe- 
cial value for use as seed and seedling 
protectants when Rhizoctonia solani 
is the pathogen to be controlled 
These results, however, need to be 
verified by tests carried out under 
other conditions and in field plant- 
ings 

In this experiment, a varying 
number of the taproots of the surviv- 
ing seedlings beyond the chemically- 
treated zone were rotted by R. solani 
The percentages of roots of surviving 
seedlings with the cortex thus rotted 
were 40, 25 and 24, respectively, for 
the treatments sodium tetrachloro- 
phenate, trichlorophenyl acetate, and 
pentachloronitrobenzene. The inter 
esting feature of this cortical rot was 
the sharp boundary between the rot 
ted and apparently healthy portion at 
the margin of the treated zone of the 
sand 

Failure of the fungus to infect 
the inner portion of the cortex in the 
chemically treated zone would seem 
to indicate that these chemicals re 
tarded the growth of the fungus tn 
cells not directly in contact with the 
chemical. A small percentage of these 
same seedlings showed Rhizoctonia 
induced lesions at and above the sol 
surtace 

An interesting pecularity of 
these results was the failure of such 
known effective seed protectants as 


thiram, captan, and chloranil at the 


rate used to reduce infection by R. 
solani. Further studies will be neces 
sary to ascertain whether they pre- 
vent or delay seedling infection by 
R_ solani utider conditions other than 
those of these tests or whether the 
favorable results that have been ob 
tained with them in field plantings 
have been associated with protection 
from infection by other pathogens 

A significant characteristic of 
the technique used in these experi- 
ments is the numerous ways in which 
it can be modified to facilitate the 
evaluation of seed and seedling pro 
tectants under the various environ 
mental conditions that may be en- 
counted in field plants 

Summary: A sand-culture 
technique for evaluating chemicals as 
seed and seedling protectants is des- 
cribed. It differs from those previous: 
ly used in that the chemical is ap- 
plied only to sand immediately around 
the seed and the cultures can be 
inoculated with specific pathogens. 
Sedium tetrachlorophenate, trichlor- 
ophenyl acetate, and pentachloroni- 
trobenzene are shown to afford cotton 
seedlings significant protection from 
infection by Rhizoctonia solani dur- 
ing a 12-day culture period at 24°C. 
A number of other fungicides that 
have been used as seed protectants 
did not retard infection. 

e 


New Books Available 

GUIDE TO FERTILIZER USE by 
H. R. Meldrun, J. A. Stritzen and 
H. B. Cheney. A guide to planning 
a fertilizer program. It includes sug- 
gestions for fertilizers according to 
soil areas of lowa. 16 pages. Bulletin 
#Pm 193, lowa Agricultural Experi- 
ment Sta.. Ams, Iowa 

CAUSES OF OUTBREAKS OF 
STORED GRAIN’ INSECTS by 
R. T. Cotton, H. H. Walkden, G. D. 
White and D. A. Wilbur. Report 
on various species found in grain, 
damage to stored grain, origin of in- 
sect outbreaks, factors governing the 
abundance of insects, effects of ten. 
perature and moisture, treatment of 
stored wheat and corn 36 pages. Bul- 
letin 2359, July 1953, Kansas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Man- 


hattan, Kansas 
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IGEPON T-77 IGEPON AP-78 


IGEPON T-73 


IGEPON T-77, T-73 and AP-78 are particularly recommended for the formulation of dry 
mixtures of wettable biocidal powders because they can be ground in without objectionable 
caking and also because they give your products the added advantage of — 
Faster Wetting Out «© Stable Dispersion « Controlled Foaming 
in either hard or soft water. Let us recommend the IGEPON which is best 
suited to your particuler requirement. 
IGEPONS can be used in herbicides and insecticides including 2,4-D, DDT, BHC, 
Lindene, Chlordane, Dieldrin, IPC, Potassium Cynate, Parathion, Aldrin and Sulfur. 


You can do it better with an IGEPON 
Write today for our new brochure on the complete IGEPON line. 


oar . | ee ‘ ee Fee k ‘ ; 
DIVISION OF GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 
SALES OFFICES: New York * Boston + Providence * Philadelphia + Charlotte,N.C. + Chicago * Portland, Ore. + SanFranchsco 
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BULLETINS 


Handy Selector by Atlas 

Atlas Powder Co. is distribut- 
ing an “HLB” Surfactant Selector” 
which tells quickly the correct emul- 
sifier, detergent, wetting agent or other 
types of surfactants for 96 of the 
most common applications. 

The selector consists of two 
discs which operate on the order of 
circular slide rules: when an arrow 
points at the insecticide or herbicide 
in question, a second arrow points to 
the information needed. On the re- 
verse side, the selector tells how to 
find percentage of surfactants in 
blends and how to calculate percent: 
age of each surfactant in total weight 
Write Atlas Powder Co., Wilming 
ton, Del. for a handy selector. 


Am. Potash Issues Bulletin 

American Potash & Chemical 
Corp. has issued a recent bulletin 
“Profit Plugs,” based on statistics 
showing how application of “finished” 
fertilizers can increase both yield and 
profit from a given crop. 

Although the firm does not 
sell directly to farmers, AP & CC 
hopes to sell consumers of fertilizers 
on the benefits available from heavier 
applications. Copies of “Profit Plugs” 
are available from American Potash 
& Chemical Corp., 3030 W. Sixth 
St., Los Angeles 54, California 


Carbide Offers New Booklet 

The 1954 edition of the book 
let, “Physical Properties of Synthetic 
Organic Chemicals,” has been issued 
by Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Company, a division of Union Car 


bide and Carbon Corporation. This 
20-page booklet is issued annually as 
a guide for users of organic chemi- 
cals. The 1954 edition presents data 
on more than 330 products and f?a- 
tures 36 new chemicals. 

For easy reference, the chemi- 
cals are arranged by family groups. 


Condensed data on applications are 


presented and physical properties are 
given in tabular form. Copies may 
be obtained from Carbide and Car- 
hon Chemicals Company, 30 East 
42nd Street, New York yf New 
York. Write for the “P.P.S.O.C.” 
Booklet F-6136. 
. 

New Mist Blower Described 

Homelite Corporation, Port 
Chester, N. Y., has issued a bulletin 
describing its new mist blower for 
the application of agricultural in- 
secticides. The machine is described 
as an “allpurpose sprayer” and is 
pictured at work in nurseries, vege- 
table plots, and orchards. 

The blower, of light weight 
and compactly built, can be mounted 
on truck, tractor or small trailer, the 
bulletin states. 

Write for bulletin L-601-A, 
in care of Homelite Corporation, 
Port Chester, New York. 


Baughman Offers New Fertilizer Spreader 


A new fertilizer spreader, de- 
signated as Model K-4, has been 
placed on the market by Baughman 
Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 
The makers state that the new device 
has a number of important features 
including a fifth wheel drive, auxiliary 
power for the distributor and a drop- 
bottom arrangement which enlarges 
its scope of usefulness 

The fifth wheel feature en 
ables the driver to spread material 


at any truck speed since the amount 
of material withdrawn is controlled 
only by the ground distance covered 
by the truck, Baughman says 

A wider drag chain is claimed 
to eliminate “bridging™ of the ferti- 
lizer material, thus contributing to 
an even distribution. 


Illustrated literature with com- 


plete details, is available from the 
makers, Baughman Mfg. Co., Jersey- 
ville, Ill. Ask for bulletin No. 378. 
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“What kills wireworms 
in my strawberry 
patch?” 


the answers on LINDANE... 
for your customers’ questions 


Here’s the way to have the answers on Lindane — and premises. See if you don’t agree this is a remark- 
for almost any question your customer may ask on ably thorough book on Lindane ... yet compact 
using this high-potency pest killer. and simple. 

Easy to understand, this 30-page brochure is Keep it handy—it will be valuable for your 
loaded with facts, figures on formulation and appli- customers. Just mail in the coupon, and we'll send 


cation, directions for treating vegetation, animals, the booklet promptly. 


In Addition to Lindane, Ethyl manufactures Extra High Gamma 
BHC and BHC (Technical) for insecticide formulations and 
2, 4, 5-T Acid and Esters for brush-killer formulations. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Gor inalublry § aguialblina 


100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17.6. Y. 


eninaimmenbeins 
| ETHYL CORPORATION | 
| 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
| NAME | 
| Please send me your rie | 
| new 30-page booklet 

| “ ‘Ethyl’ Lindane”’. ADORESS ; 
| | 
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EVER MEET 


HUT 


face-to-face? _ 


BORON-HUNGRY CROPS NEED 


TRO 


You're looking at Boron-hungry Alfalfa, typical 
of many important crops which require more 
adequate supplies of Boron than they can get 
from the soil. Such crops need TRONABOR — 
a low cost source of Boron produced specifically 
for the needs of Agriculture. TRONABOR is a 
granular free-flowing product containing a 
guaranteed minimum of 44% BO, correspond- 
ing to 13.7% Boron and 121% equivalent Borax. 
It is packaged in 100 pound bags and is easy 
to apply either in dry or liquid*form. Boron- 
deficient crops cost you money! Your small in- 
vestment in TRONABOR will pay off in bigger 
yields, more marketable crops, more profit for 
you at the market. Investigate this economical 
and effective source of Boron for soil applica- 
tion, today. 


INDUSTRIAL 
AND AGRICULTURAL 


als 
ad lE fF R 


(Agricultural Pentahydrate Borax) 


ALFALFA 

TRONABOR provides 
greater Alfalfa yield per 
acre. Better quality hay. 
Prevents “Yellow-top,” 
puny, stunted leaves. Plants 
grow lush and strong. 


= 

TRUCK CROPS 
TRONABOR produces better 
yield, more marketable 
produce. Prevents cracked 
stems in Celery, unsightly 
black spots in Table Beets, 
hollow stems and darkened 
heads in Cauliflower. 


“TREE FRUIT 


There’s more money in 
TRONABOR-FED apples at 
harvest time. Fruit grow 
large and firm. TRONABOR 
prevents pitting of the 
surface, results in better 
grading. 


See your local fertilizer dealer for information on TRONABOR, 
or write American Potash & Chemical Corporation, 
one of the world's principal producers of Boron derivatives. 


ou American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


Offices © 3030 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 54, California © 122 East 42nd St., New York 17, New York 
ESTON CHEMICALS DIVISION 3100 Eost 26th Street, Los Angeles 23, California 


Plants ¢ Trona and Los Angeles, Colifornia 
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BAG CLOSING MENGHUNES 
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TO MEET 
MODERN 
PRODUCTION 
REQUIREMENTS! 


No two jobs are exactly alike —that's 
why Union Special builds a wide variety 
of bag closing equipment. In the Union 
Special line you will find machines for 
closing all sizes and kinds of bags from 
small textile or paper bags of one 
pound, or less, up to the largest jute or 
multiwall paper bags in use today. 
And whether your schedule calls for 
closing just a few bags or for high 
continuous output, Union Special can 
supply the equipment to do the work 
efficiently, economically, dependably! 
FOR THE BEST IN BAG CLOSING 
EQUIPMENT, LOOK TO UNION 
SPECIAL. See your Union Special 
representative for recommendations, 
or write. 


CLASS 20500 (cbhove) machines are 
~ heavy duty, high production units for closing | 
‘ medium and 


STYLE 20100 H (lets), is @ heavy duty, 
high P Ann oth 7 type “ae de- 
signed for wee with plant conveyor systems. 
Sewing head is pedal controlled. 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CO. 
447 WN. Franklin St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Without obligating me, please furnish 

information on bag closing equipment to 
handle the following production: 
Ue 
Filled weight of bog? 


iMaterial being pocked? ___ -_ 


Maximum bags per minute? 
Check-weighing required? = = 
Conveyor required on Machine? een 
*Power: [_] D.C., [] A.C., Volts 

POI eee PAB 


DUPLEX MACHINES (right) 
ore designed for closing double 


9 bogs. 

The first sewing head cleses the inner 
beg; the second closes either the 
ovter beg alone, or both bags to- 
gether for extra safety. Also recom- 
mended for single closures where 
ti peration is a must — 
operator con instantly switch to 5 : 
other head. r —— 


® 
» MACHINE COMPANY 


~~ —s AAT North Franklin St., Chicago 10, illinois 


. aa a ll 
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: ‘< STYLE 2TBO0H (10M, equipped : 
ee : — aie with 60600 H sewing heed, ix de- 
° . < signed for fast, economical closing © . 
ae of poper begs. Bag is sewed, tape-— 5 
bound, and tape is cut off neatly ot 
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Look what happened to CHLORO-IPC in ’53! 


The year 1953 was the year that justified 
the early faith placed by progressive cotton 
growers in the dramatic new herbicide 
Chloro-IPC. 


Hundreds of thousands of acres of cotton 


were successfully treated on large and small 


farms with uniformly excellent results. These 


results were obtained despite great varia- 


tions in weather and soil conditions. 

Early rains in 1953 brought on extremely 
heavy weed populations and Chloro-IPC 
provided better weed control for longer 
periods than ever before reported. In no 
instance was there injury to the cotton crop 
when Chloro-IPC was properly applied. 


LOWER COSTS AND 
BIGGER PROFITS 


In Louisiana, for example, one grower of 


400 acres of cotton conducted his own 
tests on the efficiency and economy of 
Chloro-IPC, He found that it cost him only 
$1.18 to hoe an acre of cotton treated with 
Chloro-IPC as opposed to $15.00 to manu- 
ally hoe an untreated acre. This experience 


7 ; : "aa Photo shows a typically successful Chloro-IPC application. Note 
1S typical, and it points the way to greater the wide weed-free band with the young cotton plants flourishing. 


profits for every cotton grower. 


You may now see the dramatic story of AND WHAT ABOUT BHC? 


progressive cotton farming in the new 


: Pages moat : In 1953, BHC was preferred for cotton insect control and 
Columbia-Southern film “Weed Control the preferred brand was Columbia-Southern. The BHC 


in Cotton with Chloro-IPC.” Contact provided by Columbia-Southern has the dual convenience 
of 36% gamma for sprays and 15% gamma for dusts. 


your nearest Chloro-IPC processor for 


an immediate viewing. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
ONE GATEWAY CENTER. PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON * CHARLOTTE * CHICAGO © CINCINNATI © CLEVELAND * DALLAS * HOUSTON 
MINNEAPOUS * NEW ORLEANS * NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH © ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO 
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ACIDULATION —_| 
AMMONIATION 


COOLER 


The St-Gobain process manufactures 
granulated fertilizers in one continuous 
automatic operation. The same equip- 
ment can be used to produce various 
N-P,O,-K.0 formulae. 


Can produce end product in any sized 
granules desired. 


St-Gobain plants are available in capa- 
cities of 30,000 tons of produced nitro- 
phosphates per year and up. 


SCREENING 


>) 


GRINDING =| 
al 


éf 
Ln 


A “a 


For complete information write, wire or phone: 
GENERAL INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
270 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
AGENTS FOR ST-GOBAIN PROCESS 
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LE 
om CoN ROCK PHOSPHATE 
. [ 


CHLORIDE 10 10 


GRANULATOR ——— 


of the ST-GOBAIN Process for 
the manufacture of Complete 
Nitrophosphate Fertilizers 


You benefit from improvements and ex- 
perience of many years of successful 
operation on a large industrial scale. 


St-Gobain process, with the same equip- 
ment, permits the use of either sul- 
phuric or phosphoric acid according to 
the formula of the required fertilizer. 


Capital investment is low due to the 
use of simple equipment. 


Operating costs are low due to a con- 
tinuous automatic operation and high 
yields. 


St-Gobain Process 
NG P:O:% K:0% 


17 (sulfo-nitric acidulation) 
11 o o “ 


20 (phospho-nitrice acidulation) 


Examples of Formulae Produced by 
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One-Stop NITROGEN Service 
For Fertilizer Manufacturers 


JO 


Nitrogen 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


LION ANHYDROUS AMMONIA —For formulation. A uni- 
formly high-quality basic product. Nitrogen content, 82.25%. 
LION AQUA AMMONIA. - For formulation or acid oxidation. 
Ammonia content about 30°. Other grades to suit you. 
LION AMMONIUM NITRATE FERTILIZER —For direct appli- 
cation or formulation. Improved spherical pellets. Guaranteed 
33.5°), nitrogen. 

LION NITROGEN FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS —For formula- 
tion. Three types to suit varying weather and manufacturing 
conditions, 

LION SULPHATE OF AMMONIA — For direct application or 
formulation. Large free-flowing crystals. Guaranteed nitrogen 
content, 21%. 

TECHNICAL SERVICE —Lion provides special technical assist- 
ance for fertilizer manufacturers. Write to CHEMICAL SALES 
DIVISION for quick service. 
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Quality Controlled from 
Coal-to-Drum 


Ever wonder why a tailor-made suit looks so good and 
wears so well? It's because the tailor selects bis own 
quality materials and tailors the suit to the man. In our 
basic and integrated plant, we're able to do the same 
thing with Pittsburgh Agricultural Chemicals. We 
closely control every step of production, right from 
the coal to the drum. Then we énow the puzity and 
performance of our products in the field will meet our 
rigid ‘Standard for Quality.” 


Prompt Deliveries and 
Uninterrupted Supplies 


When spot infestations occur, and when an unexpected 
demand for a certain chemical occurs, you'll be glad 
once again you can buy Pittsburgh. For our basic 
position allows us to continue production, regardless 
of market scarcities, and to make prompt shipments 
to your area. Remember: When you buy Pittsburgh 
Agricultural Chemicals, you're assured of top-quality 
products plus prompt, dependable supplies. Always 
specify Pittsburgh by name! 


ORGANIC INSECTICIDES: Benzene Hexachloride, Toxaphene, DDT, 


Aldrin, Dieldrin, Chlordane. > Pp + . 7 
ORGANIC PHOSPHATE INSECTICIDES: Parathion Wettable nd 

Powders, Parathion Liquid Concentrate, Systox. s Cc Cc 

WEED KILLERS: 2,4-D Acid, 2,4-D Amine Concentrates, 2,4-D J @ ° ® 
Ester Formulated Concentrates, 2,4-D Sodium Salt Monohydrate, e Fit : 
D4 (Low Volatile 2,4-D Ester), C4 Pre-Emergence Weed Killer, a ‘ ea ¥ re i 


2,4,5-T Formulations. 
FUNGICIDES, SEED DISINFECTANTS, COTTON SPRAYS AND 
OUSTS, AND OTHER SPECIAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


COAL CHEMICALS © AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS + FINE CHEMICALS + PROTECTIVE COATINGS «© PLASTICIZERS + ACTIVATED CARBON « COKE « CEMENT « PIG IRON 
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DORR Developments in the field of 
concentrated fertilizers: 


THE DORRCO STRONG PHOSPHORIC 
ACID PROCESS .. . the first process success- 
fully developed for producing a strong acid. In 
operation, it has conclusively proven that it will 
economically and reliably produce 32 to 33% 
P,O, phosphoric acid with a single stage of fil- 
tration. 


THE DORRCO FINES RECIRCULATION 
SYSTEM .. . produces a 100% granular prod- 
uct of exceptional uniformity. This is the only 
system which can be used interchangeably to 
produce triple superphosphate, ammonium phos- 
phates, ammonium sulfate or complete granular 
concentrated products. 


A CONTINUOUS METHOD of producing 
granular triple superphosphate with evaporation 
to only 38 to 39% P,O,, with no need for subse- 
quent aging or curing of the product. 


production by the wet process. 


Dorr operates a complete consulting engineering service backed 
by 35 years of experience in the field of concentrated fertilizer 


Bulletin No. 8000 gives additional information about Dorr’s experience 
and facilities in this field. Write to Tue Dorr Company, Stamford,Conn. —_ #3" 


THE DORRCO SYSTEM of continuous 
vacuum evaporation which eliminates serious 
scaling, reduces P,O, losses to a negligible point 
and involves no fume problem. 


from calcium sulfate obtained as a by-product of 
phosphoric acid production. 


THE DORRCO FLUOSOLIDS SYSTEM... 
a new method for producing high strength SO, 
gas from pyrite and for the calcination of phos- 
phate rock. 


free-flowing granules... 
important characteristic of 
concentrated chemical 
fertilizers produced by 
Dorr-designed plants 
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The more easily closed PREFORM bagtop first introduced in this country 
by Bagpak—and now tremendously successful—has been further im- 
proved with the PREFORM feature at the bottom—at no additional cost. 


This new PREFORM Multiwall permits filling to the very bottom— makes 
it easier to form the top—speeds bag closing—reduces sewing time. 
\] PREFORM feature at the bottom with its increased efficiency often 
permits the use of shorter bags. 


SEND COUPON TODAY for full information! 
+ Makes bagtop forming easier fo"nn"==TTeTneenteeennnteeteennnng 


Dept. D-11 
ee ae Speeds bag closing 
[| = Permits better filling 


* Makes better looking package! 


InremnationaL Paren Company 
Bacrak Diveston 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Gentlemen 
Please send me full information about the sew Bagpak 
PREFORM Multiwall Paper Bags. 


NAME 


ADDREss 


rrr? ?Tttrtttt ttt) 


?, “Trade Mark 


luternational wp 
QOANCH OFNCES Avante - Bolrmor or Senngs. Renses + Boses ape COMPANY 
Se | _BAGPAK DIVISION — 
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STORAGE CONTROL —No cak- APPLICATION CONTROL—No FOOD CONTROL — Supplies 
ing or lumping while in storage. dusting or bridging; drills free plant food at a uniform rate. 
and even. 


Now it is possible for you to store superphos- DAVCO Granulated Superphosphate gives 
phate without fear of its caking ... that is, if it complete coverage in the field ... drilling freely 
is DAVCO GRANULATED SUPERPHOS- and evenly ... supplying each plant with a uni- 
PHATE. DAVCO Granulated Superphosphate form quantity of nutrient phosphorus. 

will not become hard or caked . . . it is easier to Get DAVCO Granulated Superphosphate .. . 


apply in the field because there is no dusting or the superphosphate that gives you the added 
bridging over in the drill. sales points through its 3-way control. 


Progress Through Chemistry 
THE DAVISON CH L CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 
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Heads Geigy Ag. Chem. Div. 
Dr. George R. Ferguson has 

just been appointed by Geigy Chem 

ical Corp., New York, as president 


GEORGE FERGUSON 


of a newly formed separate division 
of the company to handle production 
and sales of insecticides, fungicides, 
herbicides, defoliants and fertilizer 
supplements. Dr. Ferguson was form- 
director, in 


erly Geigy’s technical 

charge of research and production. 
John G. Plowden, formerly 

assistant sales manager and for the 


last two years manager of the western 


territory in Fresno, California, has 
been named sales manager to replace 
R. J. Zipse who recently resigned. 
L.G 


sales manager and Paul B. Allen has 


Gemmell continues as assistant 


been named manager of the Western 

territory succeeding Mr. Plowden. 
C. C. Alexander, formerly 

chief entomologist, has been named 
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INDUSTRY 


research manager in charge of re 
search and development at the re 


search laboratory in Bayonne, N. J. 


Lewis P. Harris, formerly tech 


nical director of the Agricultural 
Chemicals Division, Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co. and since 1950 manager 


and plant superintendent, Cotton 
States Chemical Co. of Monroe, La. 
joins Geigy as production manager of 
the Agricultural Chemicals Division. 
He will be located at Geigy’s research 
laboratory in Bayonne, N. J. and will 
supervise the formulation and con 
trol laboratories as well as production 
operations of Geigy’s nine processing 


plants. 


ill. Spray School Jan. 21-22 
The Sixth Custom 
Spray Operators Training School will 
be held at Urbana, Ill, January 21 
and 22, 1954, concurrently with meet- 
ings of the Illinois Association of 
Aerial Applicators and the Agricul- 
tural Spraying Association. Topics 
listed for discussion include: weed 
control, pre-emergence spraying, 
brush control, Canada thistle control, 
liquid fertilizers, and control of clover 
insects, flies and field crops pests. Ses: 
sions are open to all who are inter- 
ested in the efhcient application of 
H. B. Petty, 


extension specialist in entomology, 1s 


Illinois 


agricultural chemicals. 


in charge of program arrangements 
The U.S.D.A. and the College of 
Agriculture, Illinois, 
cooperate in conducting the school 


University of 


Both Hercules Ag. Chem. SM 

Richard J. Both has just been 
agricultural 
Stores De- 


manaver, 


Naval 


sales 


named 
chemi als ot the 


RICHARD J. BOTH 


Hercules Powder Co., 
succeeding the late 


partment of 
Wilmington, 
Frank Rapp. 


Mr. Both, a Harvard graduate, 
joined Hercules in 1940. He was 
named assistant sales manager of the 
Agricultural Chemicals Section, Nav 
al Stores Department, in 1952. He 
has been closely connected with the 
development of toxaphene, and has 
worked with federal, state and county 
agencies in application of toxaphene 
for control of cotton insects and many 
other crop pests. He has made several 
trips abroad in recent years to study 
potential markets and to observe at 
first hand results obtained with toxa- 
phene in various pest control prob- 


lems 
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Above Aerial view of Dixie 


Guano Company » fertilizer manufactur 
ing plant at Laurinburg, N. C. showing, 
at right just-completed 39 OOO-square- 
foot addition ck ined and fabricate ! by 
Luna Engineering Company of Bethl 
he m, Pa 


A feature of addition is fully 
sutomatic equipment which will enable 
a one-man crew, during seasonal lulls, to 
fill entire bulk storage urea swith 12,000 
tons of bulk mixed fertilizer, thus provid 
ing substantial inventory ready for pro 


Monsanto Adds 4 V-Ps 

Four division general managers 
have been elected vice-presidents of 
Monsanto Chemical Co., the firm has 
announced. The men involved in the 
advancement are: Roy L. Branden 
burger and Edward A. O'Neal Ir 
of St. Louts, Robert K. Mueller of 
Springheld, Mass., and Charles H 
Sommer Jr. of Boston. Regional vice 
presidents are Edward W. Gambk 
Ir. of Washington, D. C., and Victor 
E. Williams of New York City 

The elections and appoint 
ments become effective January 1 

Mr. Brandenburger has been 
general manager of Monsanto's Met 
chandising Division since June, 1953 
Previously he was manager of the 
Sanitation: Farm Supply Division of 
Ralston Purina Company of St. Lous, 
joing Monsanto in May, 1982. 

Mr. O'Neal has been general 
manager of Monsanto's Overseas Di 
vision since it was organized in Jan 
uary this year; Mr. Sommer, general 
manager of the Merrimac Division 
since March, 1951; Mr. Mueller, 
general manager of the Plastics Di- 
vision: and Mr. Gamble, in charge of 
the company’s Washington office 
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cessing and packaging in peak Spring- 
planting period 

New standardized steel-frame struc 
ture is connected to old plant at left by 
enght-foot-wide overhead bridge System 
of conveyor belts will transport mixed 
fertilizer from old to new plant. where 
huttle conveyor belt in 10-foot-wide 
roof monitor will receive and discharge 
fertilizer. Addition has sections for screen- 
ing, mixing, packaging and shipping 


Building 1s completely fireproof 
Steel framework is covered with cor 


rugated ashestos-cement 


since February, 1991 He joined 
Monsanto in 1946 as assistant to th 
president 
- 

W.A.C.A. Elects Strew Pres. 

The Western Agricultural 
Chemicals Association held its 24th 
innual meeting at the Hotel Clare 
mont, in Berkeley, California, October 
I3th. The group elected Stanley 
Strew as president. He will serve for 
the 1953-54 term. Roy Hillebert was 
named vice-president and W. D 
Gray, secretary-treasurer. A board 
of fifteen directors was named by the 
membership for the coming year 

Speakers on the program in 
cluded George H. Wilson, president, 
Cahfornia Farm Bureau; Arthur WW’ 
Mohr, president, California Spray 
Chemical Corp. and retiring president 
of the National Agricultural Chem 
icals Association; Dr. J. R. Esty, di 
rector, National Canners Association; 
Dr. H. W. Schultz, Oregon Agricul 
tural College: and Robert Z. Rollins, 
assistant chief, Bureau of Chemistry, 
California Department of Agricul- 
ture, Sacramento. 

The W.A.C.A. is an. out- 


growth of predecessor organizations 


composed of pesticide manufacturers 
in the Pacific Coast area. It origin- 
ated as the Pacific Coast Insecticide 
Manufacturers Association” and later 
became the “Pacific Insecticide In- 
stitute” which in turn, in 1951, was 
given its present name 
° 

New Plant for Hammond 

Hammond Bag & Paper Com- 
pany’s new plant at Charlotte, N. C., 
is now in full production, the com- 
pany has announced. Built for Ham- 
mond according to its own specifica- 
tions the structure is of reinforced 
concrete, with brick facing providing 
approximately 20,000 square feet of 
floor space. Provision has beon nade 
tor future expansion and additional 
units may be added as needed up to 
80,000 square feet (4 units). 

It is located on the Southern 
Railway with private siding for 
loading and unloading cars, and also 
has excellent facilities for handling 
shipments by motor truck. R. C. 
Barnes is manager and Carl Metcalf, 
superintendent 

e 
Missouri Plant Under Way 

The new 3.5 million fertilizer 
plant of the Missouri Farmers Assn., 
is nearing completion at Joplin, Mo. 
Engineered to produce 70,000 tons of 
complete mixed fertilizer a year, the 
new facility will augment the 100,000- 
ton combined facilities of two existing 
MFA plants at Springfield and Mary- 
land Heights, Mo. 

CFA president, F. V. Heinkel, 
reported earlier that the two plants 
in operation were having difficulty in 
supplying enough fertilizer to meet 
the needs of the association’s growing 
membership of about 150,000 

The association expects to have 
the plant in operation by the middle 
of 1954 

The new plant, designed by 
the Dorr Company, Stamford, Conn., 
architect-engineers for the project, 
will produce phosphoric acid treated 
with anhydrous ammonia to produce 
ammonium phosphate. Muriate of 
potash can be added to make a wide 
range of high analysis granulated fer- 
tilizers, the MFA also distributes 
straight nitrogen, phosphate and pot- 
ash 
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Group Expands Fertilizer Production 
By H. H. Slawson 


ARMER-OWNED cooperatives 

are establishing fertilizer produc- 
tion facilities to supply demands of 
their members for plant foods. 

In Louisville, Ky. late in Oc- 
tober, the new fertilizer plant erected 
by Southern States Cooperative of 
Richmond, Va., was opened. It covers 
49,000 sq. ft. of floor space, employs 
40 workers, and will turn out 35,000 
tons per year with a daily shipping 
capacity of 350 tons of fertilizer 
either bagged or in bulk. Following 
dedication ceremonies, in which state 
government and agricultural leaders 
participated, the crowd inspected the 
new plant and then enjoyed a fish fry 
and luncheon 

More recently, on Nov. 6, an- 
other throng of Indiana people gather- 
ed at Briggs. Ind., to dedicate the 
new fertilizer factory the Indiana 
Farm Bureau Cooperative has just 
completed there. This, it was learn 
ed, will have a capacity of 50,000 
tons per year, but further details of 
facilities are not presently available 

Missouri Farmers Association, 
Columbia, Mo., has construction 
crews working around the clock to 
complete their new fertilizer plant at 
Joplin, Mo., which will cost $3,500, 
000 and produce about 70,000 tons 
of complete fertilizer a year for 
MFA’s 146,000 farmer members. 
When operations start, this plant will 
turn out phosphoric acid to be treated 
with anhydrous ammonia for produc- 
tion of ammonium phosphate. A wide 
range of high-analysis granulated fer- 
tilizer will also be made there. 

Farmers in the 9%-state mid- 
western area served by Consumers 
Cooperative Association are follow- 
ing step-by-step reports relayed to 
them from Kansas City, Mo., head- 
quarters about progress on their $15,- 
000,000 plant under construction 
near Lawrence, Kas., for production 
of nitrogen fertilizer. 


Late in October metal strips 
arrived for the million-gallon water 
tank, some 40 feet high and 68 feet 
in diameter. (It holds only about half 
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the water required to run the plant 
for one day, however.) 

Earlier, the first power unit 
for the Lawrence plant was delivered 
with suitable ceremony. It’s a 50-ton, 
8-cylinder diesel engine of 18,000 
horsepower. A similar one is coming 
soon, it was announced, to be follow 
ed by two more of 36,000 hp each. 

The farmers claim that their 
Lawrence plant, covering 374 acres, 
is the largest and most costly venture 
ever undertaken in the United States 
by a farmer-owned cooperative. 
When completed in 1954 it will pro- 
duce annually 83,000 tons of am- 
monium nitrate, 63,200 tons of anhy- 
drous ammonia and 13,200 tons of 
40 percent nitrate solution 

Fertilizer manufacturing oper: 
ations conducted by farmers in their 
cooperatively - owned — establishments 
were reviewed in a recent government 
report. As of July 15, 1953, 60 
cooperatives were operating = 105 
fertilizer manufacturing facilities 
Eighteen were producing normal 
superphosphate; one nitrogen plant 
was expanding and a second nitrogen 
plant (the one at Lawrence, Kans.) 
was being rushed to completion. 

Also going up were a nitro- 
phosphate plant, an ammonium phos 
phate and granulating plant and a 
mixing and granulating plant. One 
co-op, the report said, also acquired 
a plant by purchase from what was 
described as “an old-line company.” 

In Idaho, two separate groups 
of co-ops have made progress in de- 
veloping phosphate deposits, the re- 
port continued, while another farm 
organization has reported discovery of 
new potash deposits in New Mexico 

As of June 30, 1952, the fed 
eral figures show, farmer co-ops ship 
ped 12 percent of all mixtures and 
materials reported by plant food 
manufacturers. The Middle Atlantic 
states ranked first in cooperative dis 
tribution with one-fourth of the fer- 
tilizer business under their control 
The western north central states were 
next highest, with 22 percent and the 


east north central states were third 
with 16 percent. Ranked by states, 
cooperatives in Minnesota had_ the 
largest share of all state fertilizer 
business, with 39 percent. New York 
was second with 34 percent, followed 
by Michigan with 33 percent. 

A total of 3,521 independent 
local cooperative associations, federa 
tions of co-ops, and large scale cen- 
tralized associations handled fertilizer 
during the period covered by the 
government survey. Gross volume 
was valued at $256,000,000, This 
dollar volume gave fertilizer third 
place in the list of farm supplies 
handled by farmer co-ops, according 
to the report, it being exceeded only 
by feed and fuel used by farmers. 


Joins Larvacide Sales 
Larvacide Products, Inc., New 


York, has appointed Grant Oliver as 
technical sales representative on the 
Pacific Coast for its full line of soil 
fumigants, industrial fumigants and 
agricultural specialties, it was an- 
nounced last month by Conrad C., 


Johnson, president. 


Mr, Oliver, who has had ex- 
tensive agricultural experience in 
California, was formerly with the 
Prior Products Company, Dallas, 
Texas. He will be associated with 
George Marks, the company’s present 
representative, and will have his head- 


quarters in San Francisco. 


Extend Bollworm Quarantine 

Because of the discovery of 
pink bollworm infestations during re- 
cent trash inspections at cotton gins 
in three parishes in Louisiana, and 
six counties in Oklahoma, these par- 
ishes and counties are being added 
to Federal-regulated pink bollworm 
lightly infested areas, according to 
a recent announcement by the 
USDA. 

Under Federal quarantine, 
cotton and its products, kenaf, and 
certain other plants, products and 
articles incidental to the growing of 
crops may be moved from regulated 
areas only after meeting treating, 
inspection and certification require- 


ments 
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serving over 100 principal industries 


through AA Quadlifyiactories and sales offices 


Air view of A.A.C. plant at Detroit, 
Mich. . . . 31 A.A.C. factories and 
sales offices, most of them in or 
near principal industrial cen- 
ters, assure dependable service. 


principe! AA Qua/ity products 


All grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock 

AA QUALITY Ground Phosphate Rock 

for over 85 years All grades of Commercial Fertilizers 
a symbol of quality Superphosphate Sulphuric Acid 

and reliability Insecticides and Fungicides 
Phosphoric Acid and Phosphates 

Phosphorous and Compounds of Phosphorus 

Fluosilicates Salt Cake 
Gelatin Bone Products 

Ammonium Carbonate 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICE: 50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
30 FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES, SERVING U.S., CANADA AND CUBA—ASSURE DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
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Fulton Bag Has New Plant 

Completion of a new finishing 
plant at Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills 
in Atlanta has been announced. The 
plant, which will double present fin- 
ishing production capacity, is located 
near the company’s original bleachery 
and finishing center. 

Newly installed finishing ma 
chinery will greatly increase efficiency 
and operating speeds. The three-story 
structure has approximately 75,000 
square feet of floor space and is of 
reinforced concrete design. Tilt-up 
type wall panels were employed in 
construction. Completely equipped 
with sprinklers, the building is of fire- 
resistant construction throughout and 
is lighted with fluorescent fixtures. 

Space for manufacturing op 
erations on the second and third 
floors and warehousing areas on th 
ground floor are provided. 

Expansion of finishing opera: 
tions is expected to relieve congested 
operating areas of the original bleach 
ery and finishing plant and will also 
provide increased production facili- 
ties necessitated by Fulton's cloth pr») 
cessing expansion program In adgi- 
tion to the Atlanta plant with two 
cotton mills, a bag factory and two 
finishing plants, bag processing plants 
are located in New Orleans, Dallas, 
Denver, St. Louis, Kansas City, Min 
neapolis, Los Angeles, and Savanna): 
7 


Beg Your Pardon... 

After having published in our 
meeting calendar the announcement 
regarding a meeting of the Canadian 
Entomological Society, we have just 
learned that the information was in 
error. To anyone inconvenienced by 
this mistake, we offer sincere apolo- 
gies. 

A check-back indicates that the 
item had appeared in the calendar 
for several months apparently without 
our Canadian readers noticing it be- 
ing in error. 

In the future, should readers 
notice anything questionable about 
meeting notices appearing in Agricul- 
tural Chemicals, we should certainly 
appreciate having our attention called 
to it. With many persons depending 
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upon this information, we make every 
effort to keep our calendar both ac 
Editor 


curate and complete. 
uy 


Richards to Bemis Post 


J. V. RICHARDS 


J. V. Richards has been ap 
pointed manager of the Bemis Bro 
Bag Company plant at Brooklyn, fi'l- 
ing the vacancy created by the death 


of A. C. in October. Mr. 


E wer 


Richards was formerly assistant man- 
ager there. 

Mr. Richards joined Bemis at 
Brooklyn in 1923, holding a variety 
of increasingly responsible positions 
in the billing, order and sales depart: 
ments, and was made assistant to the 
manager in 1942. He was given the 
title of assistant manager in 1940. 

. 
Named to Board of Directors 

Robert S. Macfarlane, pres 
ident, Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
and J. Albert Woods, president, Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp. were elected 
directors of American Smelting and 
Refining Co. in November. 

Mr. Woods also serves as di- 
rector of Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla., Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co., and Thermatomic Carbon 
Co., all of New York City. 

Mr. Macfarlane is director of 
a number of banks, insurance com- 
panies and railroads in addition to his 


new appointment. 


New Granulation Plant in Michigan 


ARM Bureau Service, Inc., Lan- 
building a 
30,000 ton granulation plant at Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. The John J. Harte 


Company, Atlanta, exclusive licensing 


sing, Michigan, is 


agents for the Davison Granulation 
Process, are the engineers handling 
the design and construction manage 
Adolph Ecklund, 
Plant Foods and 


Division of — the 


ment on the job 
director of the 
Manufacturing 

Michigan Farm Bureau, is the owner's 


plant will be 


operated under his direction 


representative. The 


This new plant will consist of 
three major buildings: the manufactur 
building for 


ing plant, a storing 


empty bags, (separated as a fire pre 
caution). and the office, cafeteria, 
change house, and maintenance shop 
will be contained in the third struc- 
ture. Completion is expected by 
January, 1954. 

The advantages of 
fertilizers are becoming well known 
Aside from favorable physical pro 
perties, higher rates of ammoniation 


granular 


are made possible with granulation, 
and in many cases result in outstand- 
ing economies in production. The 
granules can be placed in partially 
filled bins or can be bagged immedi- 
ately, materially reducing the storage 


facility requirements 
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a Modern New Plant and Refinery at Carlsbad, New Mexico 
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WRIGHT W. GARY 


Wright W. Gary has been 
made president and chief executive 
oficer of Attapulgus Minerals © 
Chemicals Corp., Philadelphia, effec: 
tive January 1, according to David 
E. Lilienthal, Attapulgus board chair- 
man. 

The new president has been 
president of Filtrol Corp. for the past 
11 years. During World War II he 
was national director of refining for 
the U. S. Petroleum Administration 
Previously, he served for 7 years as 
director of research of the M. W. 
Kellogg Company. A graduate of 
the University of Pennsylvania and 
Stanford University, he holds many 
patents in the chemical and petroleum 
fields. 

Mr. Gary succeeds Louis R 
Streander who will retire as president 
on January 1, after more than 40 
years’ service with the company. 
However, the retiring officer will con- 
tinue to serve as the company’s senior 
consultant. 

e 


Neville Offers Solvents 

The Neville Chemical Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, has announced its 
entry into the insecticide and herbi- 
cide solvent field with the “Nevsolv” 
series of aromatic solvents. These are 
available in various distillation ranges. 

The most popular are expected 
to be “Nevsolv 200,” having a boiling 
range of 195°C. (383°F.) to 280°C, 
(536°F.), specific gravity of .890 to 
915, and straw color; and “Nevsolv 
30” having a boiling range of 130°C. 
(266°F.) to 190°C. (375°F.), 


specific 
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gravity of .835-.845 and is water- 
white. 

The “Nevsolvs™ are active sol- 
vents for DDT, BHC, 2,4-D esters, 
etc. and are especially clean with good 
odor, the makers state. 

e 
Fertilizers Tested in Ky. 

The University of Kentucky 
has been showing farmers how appli 
cations of fertilizer materials may 
boost hay yields. Such a demonstra- 
tion was held recently on the farm 
of J. L. Gregory in Crittenden coun- 
ty to show how hay yields were in 
creased through use of phosphate, 
nitrate and potash. Various combina 
tions of grasses and legumes were 
used with different fertilizers 

According to County Agent 
Oakley M. Shelby, results were 4s 
follows: Although the field had 
been limed and phosphated three years 
ago, where 500 pounds of 20 percent 
phosphate an acre was spread last 
spring the yield was 1,500 pounds of 
hay an acre. 

Where 300 pounds of 60 per: 
cent potash was put on last spring, 
the yield was 2,000 pounds of hay an 
acre 

Where 500 pounds of 3-12-4 
fertilizer was spread, the yield was 
boosted to 2,500 pounds of hay ar 
acre. 

Where 1,000 pounds of 3-12- 
4 was put on, the yield jumped to 
3,000 pounds an acre. 

Hay yield was 2,500 pounds 
an acre where 200 pounds of am- 
monium nitrate was used an acre. 

Top yield of 5,000 pounds an 
acre was obtained when 300 pounds 
of 20-20-20 fertilizer was applied. 

The untreated part of the field 
produced 1,000 pounds of hay an 


acre 


e 
Hough Names M. L. Crawford 
The Frank G. Hough Co., 


Libertyville, Illinois, manufacturer 
of “Payloader” tractors and tractor: 
shovels, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Madison L. Crawford as ad- 
vertising manager. 

Mr. Crawford has an exten- 
sive background in sales, advertising 
and materials handling with General 
Foods and Clark Equipment Com- 


pany. The last six of his eleven years 
with the latter were served as as- 


MADISON L. CRAWFORD 


sociate advertising manager of the in- 
dustrial truck division 
During the war years, he did 
survey work throughout the United 
States on material handling methods. 
e 


CSMA to Washington Meet 
The 40th annual meeting of 
the Chemical Specialties Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, scheduled for Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 6-8, was ex- 
pected to he its largest in history with 
some 1,000 manufacturers and sup- 
pliers of chemical specialties ranging 
from aerosols, cleaners and sanitizers, 
insecticides and automotive specialties 
retail value of 


having a combined 


over $2,000,000,000, being repre: 
sented. 

Speakers were to include Earl 
Coke, Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. In addition to Mr. Coke, other 
officials of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture were on the program, 
both as speakers and in presenting an 
exhibit of the history of aerosol pro- 
ducts. An election of new ofhcers 
and directors of the asociation was 
scheduled also. 

The two-day meeting, featur: 
ing separate concurrent sessions of 
the six divisions of which the CS. 


M.A 


a reception and banquet Tuesday 


is composed, concluded with 


Papers and panels tentatively 
scheduled for the program include: 
a new method of processing soap; 
insecticides for use in the dairy in- 
dustry; the use of rodenticides; and 
emulsion stability testing 
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their uniformity 
aids your 
formulas 


Uniform high quality is one of the 

most important reasons why leading . 
formulators use more Atlox emulsi- 
fiers than any other kind. Uniformity 
starts with high-purity raw mate- 
rials—such as sorbitol, which Atlas : 
synthesizes to exacting specifications ee 
from refined natural sugar. In the 

Atlas plant, uniformity is further a 
guarded by rigid, statistical quality Be 
control of every step of manufacture. 


paeey 


Every drum, every shipment of 

Atlox emulsifiers that you receive is e 
always the same. This constancy E> 
helps you to guarantee the uniform- ; 
ity of the concentrates you prepare. 


To assist in your choice of emulsi- ee 
fiers, Atlas offers: v4 
A WIDE SELECTION suitable for in- 


secticides, herbicides, oil sprays, in- 
sect repellents or wettable powders 
—for use in high-gallonage, low- 
gallonage and knapsack equipment. 


TECHNICAL SERVICE by Atlas spe- 
cialists in developing practical for- 
mulas for all toxicants, including the 
newest types. 


Write or call Atlas today, for detailed 
information or for technical assistance. 
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Bunting Returns to T-H Co. 

Harry S. Bunting has been 
made manager of fumigant sales for 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co., 


- _ 


HARRY S. BUNTING 


the firm has announced. He formerly 
spent five Thompson- 
Hayward and recently resigned an- 
other position in the chemical field to 


years with 


rejoin his former organization. 

As fumigant sales manager, 
he will work with the company’s 
18 warehouses, correlating and man 
aging sales of grain fumigants and 
of chemicals for grain sanitation as 
well as insect and rodent control. 

Mr. Bunting is a native of 
Kansas City, attended Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Brunswick, Me., and served in 
the armed forces in World War II. 
He took graduate work at the Uni 
versity of Virginia, following the 
war. 

e 


CSMA to Washington 

J. Earl Coke, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, was to speak at 
the 40th annual meeting of the 
Chemical Specialties Manufacturers 
Assn., at the Hotel Mayflower, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Dec. 7 and 8. Mr. 
Coke's address was scheduled for the 
group luncheon, Tuesday, Dec. 8. 

Special celebrate 
the 40th annual meeting of the 
C.S.M.A. included the awarding of 
scrolls to three of the founders of 
the asssociation who are still living. 
So honored are M. M. Marcuse, 
chairman of the board of West Dis- 
infecting Co., Long Island City, 
N.Y.; Carl B. Dolge, president of 


events to 
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C. B. Dolge, Westport, Conn., and 
Fred Hoyt, now retired from Fred- 
erick Disinfectant Co., which was 
located in Atlanta, Georgia, until 1¢ 
suspended operation. 
* 
L.I. Pest Program Consolidated 
Cooperative State and Federal 
disease control 


insect and plant 


projects on Long Island will soon 
consolidate with administrative and 
laboratory facilities in a single build- 
ing at Hicksville, according to Com- 
missioner C, Chester Du Mond of the 
New York State Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets. The new head- 
quarters is at Commercial Street and 
New South Road, Hicksville. 

Until this 


field work associated with Japanese 


consolidation, the 


beetle, nurseries and 


control of the golden nematode? ia 


inspection of 


potato plantings, has been carried 
on from widely scattered quarters. 
Government representatives said the 
establishment of a single headquarters 
will be less expensive and provide for 
improved service in the Loag Island 
area. 
° 

Insect Collection to Conn. 

The Henry H. Townsend in- 
sect collection, which was presented 
to the Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station 
been set up in the Entomology De 
partment for the use of the staff, other 


recently, has now 


entomologists, and the general public. 
Mr. Townsend, a prominent 
New Haven lawyer, who died last 
spring, left the Station his entire in- 
sect collection, in addition to his li- 
brary of books on insects. An ardent 
amateur entomologist, Mr. Townsend 
specialized in the study of beetles 
His collection consists of about 75 
boxes of this order of insects, largely 
those occurring in Connecticut. 
Commenting upon the bequest, 
Neely Turner, head of the Experi 
ment Station’s Entomology Depart- 
ment, said that “Mr. Townsend's 
collection makes a valuable supple- 
ment to our own collection of native 
insects. It adds several insects new 
to Connecticut and furnishes valuable 
distribution data for the more com: 


mon species.” 


Gladstone Joins Nopco Div. 

Nopco Chemical Company, 
Harrison, New Jersey, has announced 
that Arthur M. Gladstone has been 


named chief chemist of the firm's 
newly reorganized Agricultural 


The division is 
marketing a revised line of agricul- 
“Agrimul” 
Since his appointment, Mr. 
Gladstone has been engaged in an 
intensive program of improving the 
Agrimul line. Before coming with 
Nopeo, Mr. Gladstone was employed 
by Pittsburgh Coke and Chemical 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., as assistant 


Chemicals Division. 
tural emulsifiers the 


SeTics. 


supervisor of Agricultural Chemical 
Research. 

During World War II as a 
communications officer, Mr. Glad- 
erved with the Air Force in 
Burma and Southeast Asia. 

Mr. Gladstone received _ his 
M.S. in chemistry at New York Uni- 
versity and is a member of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society and the Ento- 


stone 


mological Society of America. 


Kans. State Honors Smith 

Dr. Roger C. Smith, for 30 
years associated with the department 
of entomology at Kansas State Col 
lege, Manhattan, was honored by the 
entomology club of the school Novem 
ber 23 in a special recognition dinner 

Highhght of the evening was 
the presentation of a bound book of 
Smith from 
friends in many parts of the world 


letters written to Dr. 


Reminiscenses were recalled by other 
friends at the program 

Dr. Smith has been on an 
emeritus status since July 1, this year. 


MGK Appoints R. J. Muirhead 

McLaughlin Gormley King 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., has ap- 
pointed Robert J. Muirhead, Glen 
Ellyn, Ill, 
the Chicago area. Mr. Muirhead re- 
places Joseph E. Lee, recently made 
sales manager of the MGK chemical 


as sales representative in 


division 

Mr. Muirhead was 
with the sales division of Commercial 
Solvents Corp., in both the New 
York and Chicago markets. 


formerly 
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Through the SIFTER... 


“W/ HAT'S the prospect for 
the insecticide business in 
1954? Can the trade anticipate any 
improvement in dk mand during the 
coming season and will the profit pi 
ture improve?” These are some of 
the questions that manufacturers of 
agricultural insecticides are asking one 
another as they meet over the year- 
end in a wave of meetings, and most 
of the replies, incidentally, are a little 
more on the ovtimistic side than was 
the case a year ago 
* * * 


The outlook is better—price wise. 
profit wise and otherwise. This at least 
is the opinion of one individual who is 
in a good position to know. He pointed 
to several encouraging straws in the 
wind, which have been noted recently. 
For one thing, several large producers 
of basic insecticide materials have re- 
cently passed up business offered to 
them at or only slightly above cost. 
Their firmer attitude is apparently based 
on a feeling that they are tired of trad- 
ing dollars, and are determined to make 
at least a moderate profit on 1954 pro- 
duction — or else production is going to 
be much smaller. And, points out th's 
observer, most of the smaller factors in 
the field are faced with the absolute 
necessity of making profits in ‘54. since 
they can't face another year on the slim 
margins of the recent past. 

a ” * 

Another good omen for the 
future is the recent reported reorgani- 
zations im the sales departments of 
several big national operators. Dis: 
trict sales managers who have, in 
some companies at least, been more 
or less autonomous in the past, will 
be more responsible to home office 
control this coming season. A firmer 
grip on the price rems by top man 
agement, and less of a tendency to 
go along with district representatives 
on recommended price reductions, 
could be very helpful m firming up 
the market as we move into the 1954 
Season. 

* ee 

Hold your hats, boys. Here 
we go again! Another “young, small 
but highly successful and fast grow 
ing company” in the ag chemical field 


is looking for a sales manager, who 


in the best aggressive, punchy, modern 
sales executive lingo must of course 
be a “self-starter,” a “teamworker™ 
and an “aggressive sales leader.” The 
successful candidate has our best 
wishes and the promise of a free sub 
to Agricultural Chemicals as soon as 
he sends his name in and lets us know 
that the hunt is over. Seems like most 
people might develop their own 
talent, but apparently it’s more ef 
ficient in this modern age to pirate 
a ready-made man from your com 
petitor down the street 


Over the grapevine we hear that 
malathion will be a big item in the 
home garden market for the 1954 season. 
Our informer may be somewhat pre- 
judiced since he is connected with the 
well-known American Cyanamid Com- 
pany which markets malathion, but he 
passes along the opinion that this first 
really safe phosphate insecticide comes 
the closest to solving the problems of 
the home garden market of any one in- 
secticide. Look for lots of it to sell 
in the home garden field this coming 
season. 


ee 

We really led with our chins 
with our article m the November 
issue on the home garden market 
We have one complete secretary busy 
answering “Dear Sir—-you cur” let 
ters from firms who have long been 
promment in the field and who can't 
understand how we failed to give 
attention to their products in the first 
installment of our review of this 
branch of the agricultural insecticide 
field. In general, we are pointing out 
to our various correspondents that 
this was merely the first installment 
in what we hope will be a series of 
articles dealnmg with the home gar 
den market. We already have a new 
batch of products to write about for 
our January issue and will welcome 
details about your line if you were 
missed the first time around. As a 
matter of fact, any time your com- 
pany brings out a new package which 
is news worthy, we shall be happy to 
have you send us a photograph for 


what we hope will be a regular 


New Products 


monthly feature 
and Packages. 


m 7 ce 
We know that the Missouri 
State Horticultural Society meant well 


in its latest issue of Horticultural 
News, but we do see possibilities of 
raised eyebrows on Washington en- 
tomologists upon their reading one of 
the items in the column, “September 
is the month to:” 

The News urges its readers 
to “Cooperate with the U.S.D.A. and 
State Entomologists if they make a 
phony peach disease survey in your 
county.” We trust that what the 
Missourians meant to say was, “co- 
operate with the entomologists if they 
make a survey of phony peach 
disease.” 

a 
Canadian Plant Completed 

Consolidated Mining & Smelt- 
ing Company's new $9 million fer- 
tilizer plant at Kimberley, British 
Columbia, Canada was recently com- 
pleted and is now in operation. It is 
designed to produce 190 tons of am- 
monium sulfate per day 

Eight major buildings are be- 
ing used to treat raw materials to 
turn out the finished product and for 
service purposes. The main units in- 
clude the roaster, acid, rock, phos- 
phate and storage plants. 

Raw materials for ammonium 
phosphate production comes from 3 
sources, it is reported. Phosphate 
rock, mined at Cominco subsidiary op- 
eration in Montana, is shipped bv 
rail to Kimberley where initial treat- 
ment takes place in the rock plant 

Ammonia comes from Com- 
inco’s Alberta nitrogen department 
located at Calgary, Alta. Iron sul- 
phide, isolated during the treatment 
of lead-zinc ore from the Sullivan 
mine at Kimberley, comes from the 
nearby Sullivan concentrator. (The 
iron sulphide is treated in the roaster 
plant and the generated sulfur di- 
oxide is used in the acid plant for sul- 
furic acid production.) 

Phosphate rock, ammonia and 
sulfuric acid enter the phosphate 
plant where the finished product, aa:- 
monium sulfate, is synthesized 

The new plant will employ 
some 150 men, the company says. 
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 veailiners fot MORE PROFITS 
from CONCENTRATED 
~~ SOLUBLE FERTILIZERS 


Of the 410,000 tons® of fe Jirer pro- 2. bess Belk S.orege and Handling 
duce? in 1961, only 2000 (one were ,.. Moteants’s pore phomphates 
formulated for use In concentrated et@rtaba the highest pommble qoncen - 


water@olable fertiiise: “he great tretiem of active plent pitrianta. 
growth potentialities © 4 market This means tremendous savings in 
are obvious. material handling, storage and ship- 
To help progressiv« fert. r preduc- pene Mate. 
ere capitalize on this op . riupity of 3. Closady contre!led formeutation . .. 
expending their mark-\.  \ionsante Pure basic ing re «ote of sahable fer- 
prodGres a batic iin habia, Slisers perm!’ oc 
easily Gernpounded potr >is». ‘These 5 lsagaaan, Sm 
compounds have hur portant rs pre 
adv gen for orm Write today for your copy of bevepie - 
1. Asgured row meteoric! poly... jet “Concentrated Water Soinhis 
Movetsts, the world» | wat Pre. Fertiliseia” to MONSANTO CHEM. 
auger of G@emental phos horus, can ICAL COMPANY, Phosphate Divi- 
aggre tie customers 2s (vy mpply gion, 1700 South Second Sireet, 
of phosphate nutrients St. Louis 4, Missouri. 

‘jor wae is neewfere market 

MONSAN'© PLANT-NUTREENT CHEMICALS 
PAY 

DIAMMOMIUM PHOSPHATE («> /sTA\S) 53.85% 
MOMOAMMOMIUM PHOSP: . ¢ (CRYSTALS) ; 41.60% 
PHOSPHORIC ACID (75.0%) aut 543% 
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Sprayer Education Progresses 

Members of National Sprayer 
and Duster Association, in a meeting 
at Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
October 29, approved the program 
being developed by the Inter-Associa- 
tion Council of Pesticide and Appli- 
cator Manufacturers, according to 
P. L. Hauser, N.S.D.A. president. 
“Manufacturers of sprayers and dust 
ers believe this joint program be 
tween manufacturers of applicators 
and manufacturers of pesticides will 
be extremely useful in bringing to the 
public information covering the ad- 
vantages of using the right pesticide 
with the right equipment at the right 
time,” he says. 

Through the joint efforts of 
NSDA, National Agricultural Chem- 
icals Association, and the Power 
Sprayer Division of Farm Equipment 
Institute, the program will reach 
dealers and distributors as well as vo- 
cational agriculture teachers and oth 
er educators with posters and de- 
scriptive bulletins. These are expected 
to aid them in recommending proper 
use and application of insecticides, 
weedicides, fungicides, etc. Emphasis 
will be given to the proper material 
and proper applicator to use in every 
need. 

Considerable progress has al- 
ready been made in the development 
of a colored poster which will be 
ready for distribution early in 1954. 
A committee of advertising execu- 
tives from the cooperating industries 
have approved the poster to be used. 
Another committee of public relations 
men are completing a bulletin of in- 
struction and information for dealers. 

General supervision of the pro- 
gram is under a joint committee com- 
posed of Howard Ingerson, John 
Bean Division, Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp., chairman; and K. S. 
Holtman, A. B. Farquhar Division, 
Oliver Corp., representing FEI; E. E. 
Perrin, Dow Chemical Co., and H. J. 
Grady, California Spray-Chemical 
Corp., representing NACA; and 
P. L. Hauser, Root-Lowell Mfg. Com- 
pany, and C. D. Leiter, The F. E. 
Myers & Bro. Co., for NSDA. K. E. 
Huddleston, FEI staff member, is sec- 


retary. 
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Wisconsin Research Builds New Insecticide Lab. 


ONSTRUCTION has begun on 
. new $150,000 building to 
house the insecticide and animal 
laboratories of the Wisconsin Re- 
search Foundation, according to 
Ward Ross, managing director of 
the foundation. The building will be 
constructed as a separate unit imme- 
diately behind the present one. 

The 50 x 100-foot painted 
conerete block building will have an 
English-type basement housing the 
insecticide testing division, expected 
to be about three times as large as 
the present division located in the 
main WARF building. The founda- 
tion's tests for the insecticide inductry 
involve screening numerous com- 
pounds for possible insecticidal activ- 
ity, and the conducting of control 


Crowder to Consolidated 


Consolidated Chemical Indus 
tries, Inc., has announced the appoint- 
ment of J. C. Crowder as genera! 
superintendent of its southern divi- 
sion. Since 1940, Mr. Crowder has 
been manager of the Fort Worth, 
Texas, plant and for eleven years 
prior to that, was assistant superinten- 
dent of the Houston, Texas plant 
A graduate of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Mr. Crowder joined the com- 
pany in 1927 as engineer in the 
Baton Rouge, La. plant. 

= 


Marvin Mich. Chem. Bd. Chmn. 
The board of directors of 


Michigan Chemical Corporation of 
Saint Louis, Michigan, has elected 
Theodore Marvin as chairman. Mr. 
Marvin, formerly with Hercules Pow- 
der Company, Wilmington, Delaware, 
was made president of Mich. Chem 


and development work. The insect: 
cide testing division has occupied its 
present quarters since January, 1948. 

Work with animals, includ: 
ing chick tests, warm-blooded toxicity 
tests, and biological assays for vita- 
mins, will be done on the first floor. 

With the new building, the 
35 members of the foundation's teh 
nical staff will continue their con 
trol work, research, and development 
in chemistry, biochemistry, bacteri- 
ology, entomology, pharmacology, 
and food technology. some of which 
are foundation-financed, and others 
sponsored by individual companies 
or associations throughout the nation. 

Construction of the new labo- 
ratory building is expected to be com- 
pleted by March, 1954. 


on July 1, 1953. He will continue in 
that office. 

Michigan Chemical Corpora- 
tion has under way a number of 
projects which will expand the com- 
pany’s activities. Agricultural insecti- 
cides, principally DDT, are an im- 
portant division of Michigan Chemi- 
cal’s business. 

* 
Chase Bag Ups J. W. Jacoby 

Appointment of James W. 
Jacoby as technical service representa: 
tive on the staff of the Philadelphia 
branch of the Chase Bag Company 
was announced by J. P. Grady, east- 
ern regional sales director of the 
company. Mr. Jacoby is a graduate of 
John Carroll University in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and holds a BS. degree in 
chemistry. Before his transfer to 
Philadelphia, he was a member of the 


Chase research department 
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“Loamium” Claims Challenged 


Misrepresentation in the sale 
of the soil conditioner “Loamium™ 
is alleged in a Federal Trade Com- 
against R. H. 
Pinsker, Jr., co 
partners trading as Orchids, Orchid 
Guild and White House Co., Harri 
son, N. J. and New York City. 
Hearings are scheduled for January 
5, 1954 in New York. 

* 


Chloro-IPC for Generic Use 


Columbia-Southern Chemical 


mission complaint 


Davimos and C. 


Corp., Pittsburgh, which developed 
the herbicide and 
name “Chloro-IPC”. 


relinquishing all 


originated — the 
announced re 
cently that it is 
claims to the name and offering it 
for free use by the public. The brand 
name “Chloro-IPC™ was so readily 
and widely accepted by both industry 
and governmental agriculturists that 
Columbia-Southern decided that its 


generic use is warranted. 


CONNECTICUT STATION 


(Continued from Page 69) 


Insecticides and fungicides for 
control of orchard pests have been 
found 


in flavor of the fruit 


to cause a definite change 
Used in normal 
spray amounts, Dr. Garman’s studies 
indicate that lead arsenate reduces 
the sugar content of fruits. Sulfur 
sprays reduce the sugar as well as 
acid content. The 


sprays are reported, in general, to 


newer orvanic 
have a more pronounced though fav 
orable effect on fruit flavor. 

Chemotherapy studies at the 
experiment station are well established 
and best known for control work on 
the Dutch elm disease 

Of special interest to greenhouse 
and nursery men, studies of chemical 
applications to the soil to “immunize” 
plants against the wilt diseases indi 
cate good results with 2-methyl mer- 
capto benzothiazol. Two older com- 
pounds also used successfully are 
oxyquinolene sulfate and oxyquino- 
lene benzoate. 

A report by Mr. E. M. Stod- 
dard in 1952 on control measures for 
red stele on strawberries caused by a 
fungus which not only destroyed the 
crop but remained in the soil 
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rendering it unfit for subsequent 
plantings, indicated favorable results 
with Dithane D14 (disodium ethylene 
bisdithiocarbamate). Field trials in 
dicated that D14 acted both as a 
therapeutant and as a soil sterilant 

. it would stop the spread of red 
stele in the field and prevent straw 


berry plants from becoming diseased 


if treated previous to planting in an 


infested field 


Conditioners Require Study 
YL conditioners have, of course, 
received their share of attention 
at the Connecticut station. Data to 
date, however, indicate a need for 
more research before wide scale use 
is practical. Although all tests with 
conditioners showed an improvement 
in the tilth of the soil, this was not 
always reflected in increased crop 
yields 
Conditioners increased yields 
of lettuce, carrots and snapbeans by 
10-207; decreased yields of corn and 
affected adversely the growth of to 
bacco seedlings. A decrease in nitro 
gen of as much as 37.6 lbs. acre for 
corn (entire plant) accompanied the 
decrease in yield. Earlier maturing 
ff snapbeans, where soil conditioners 
were applied, suggests a possible use 
on this basis 
Overdoses of sol 


(3000 Ibs 


conditioners 
acre) can cause the soil to 


hecome cloddy and “plasticized,” re- 


duce germination, repress _ plant 


growth and produce lower yields. 
Treated soils are said also to warm up 


earlier in the spring, drying out faster 


Soil Tilth and Plant Growth 
SERIES of studies by the soils 
F  reawueea ‘nt headed by Dr. C, L. 
Swanson is centered on crop yield 


as affected by 
spacing, and crop rotation 


weed control, plant 
Corn is 
used as the test crop, since it readily 
shows nutrient deficiencies. 

Dr. Swanson reports that, 
based on this year’s data, there was 
little difference in corn yield where 
plots were treated for weed control 
as compared with nontreated plots. 
In the non-treated plots, however, it 
is pointed out that adequate plant 
food and water was supplied to satis: 


fy both the weeds and corn. A yield 
averaging 120 bushels per acre was 
obtained in each case 

in the corn spacing tests, 1953 
yield data shows a definite decrease in 
the 72 inch rows, with 84 bushels per 
acre, as compared with the 36 inch 
rows, averaging 100 bushels per acre 
The decrease in yield is attributed 
partly to a reduced shading of root 
area, and consequent greater water 
evaporation. 

The use of wood chips and 
digested sewage sludge for soil im 
provement has been under study for 
the past four years. According to Dr. 
Swanson, trials in the greenhouse and 
in miniature plots out of doors have 
indicated appreciable yield increases 
from woodchips starting with the sec- 
ond crop; and immediate increases 
from sludge, provided the soil is not 
Both 


types of material have improved the 


allowed to become too acid. 


overall physical condition of the soil 

Because of the development of 
hybrid corn by Dr. D. F. Jones at the 
Connecticut Experiment Station some 
35 years ago, it has been possible to 
grow highly increased yields of this 
important crop on smaller acreages 
The “double cross” 


production ts one of the discoveries at 


method of seed 


the station, world famous in the field 
of agriculture. 

Other Important contributions 
of the Connecticut station include 
discovery by T. B. Osborne and L. B 
Mendel, of the fact that proteins dif 
fer in nutritional value; and develop: 
ment of the first “quick” method of 
soil testing by Dr. M. F. Morgan, late 
head of the station's Soil Department. 

Field work of the station is 
carried on 61 acres of experimental 
farm at Mt 
and 20 acres at the Windsor Tobacco 


Carmel, Connecticut 


laboratory. The original staff of some 
four persons has imereased to about 
125 now carrying on the work of the 
station. Research findings of the var- 
ious departments are published regu 
larly in the station bulletins and cir- 
culars and its journal, “Frontiers of 
Plant Science.” The 
nouncements, reports and publications 
are edited by Amanda Quackenbush, 


who has held this position for the 


station's an- 


past nine years. 
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=" a YS ee 
Wi 1954 be drought-ridden? Will it mean 
bumper crops? Will it mean better prices? What of acreage allocations? 


Frankly, we don't know. Nobody does. But what we do know...and what you should 
know is this... 


CG Don't worry about price trends—A Powell contract will keep you competitive. 
'G You don't need excessive inventories — Powell can supply your needs promptly. 


G You will need top quality for sure sales—Powell has been supplying top 
quality products for thirty years. 


G For further information, write to Dept. AC-12. 


DOT - TOXAPHENE + BHC 


CHLORDANE « LINDANE + ROTENONE J h P I] & ¢ I 
SABADILLA « PYRETHRUM & PYRIN 0 n owe 9 ne. 
ANTU + RPERONY SUTORDE ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
ALLETHRIN: « TEPP . PARATHION Soles Offices: Philodelphic - Pittsburgh - Chicogo 
Fort Worth - Omohe - Son Francisco + Altonto 
ALORIN « OMAN + HEPTACHIOR 
2,4.082,4,5-17. Representatives in Principal Cities of the World 


LOOK TO POWELL...FOR CONSISTENT, TROUBLE-FREE QUALITY 
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OTTO L. HOFFMAN 


long-range program for agricul 
Aw chemicals development has 
been announced by Spencer Chem 
cal Company, Kansas City, Mo. A 
new biological research section has 
been organized under the direction of 
Dr. Otto L. Hoffman, formerly in 
the Spencer Agronomy section. 


Dr. Hoffman will conduct a 
large-scale project to develop new 
agricultural chemicals and improve 
current uses. A biological laboratory 
and greenhouse are now under con 
struction at Spencer's Jayhawk 
Works in Pittsburg, Kans. The re- 
search group expects to screen about 
500 chemicals a year. 

Spencer at present markets 
one product in the pesticide field 
“HO-NO-MO,” a CIPC weed-killer, 
now sold principally in the cotton 
area. 

Going into its second CIPC 
season, Spencer has announced that 
Jim Hart, formerly in the company’s 
Market Research section, will be re- 
sponsible for the coordination of 
“HO-NO-MO”™ sales. 

In addition, Mr. Hart will 
assist other sales representatives and 
will call on formulators. Last spring, 
Mr. Hart served as sales represen 
tative in the Southern Mississippi 
Delta and Southeast Arkansas, head- 
quartering in Greenville, Miss 


In 1952 he conducted a six- 


month market survey on CIPC in 
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JAMES HART 


Cahformia, Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho. Mr. Hart joined Spencer in 
1951 after being graduated from 
Missouri University 

Dr. Hoffman previously work 
ed in agricultural chemicals research 
and development with the U. 5. 
Rubber Company, from 1942 to 
1949. He received his Ph.D. degree in 
plant physiology at lowa State Col 
lege in June of 1952. He is the co- 
inventor of maleic hydrazide, known 
to the trade as “Kem-Kut,” a grass 
inhibitor, and “Alanap,” which con 


trols weeds and vine crops. 
. 


Offers to Buy Davison Common 
W. R. Grace & Co., seckinz 
to increase its investment in Davison 
Chem. Corp. now owns 414,569 shares 
of Davison common, about 41.606, 
and approximately 19¢@ of Davison 
Preferred. On November 9th, the 
last sale was for $37 per share. 
Tenders were to be received 
by either the Grace National Bank 
of New York or Crocker First 
National Bank of San Francisco not 
later than December 9, 1953 unless 
the time should be extended by Grace. 
Members of the National Association 
of Securities Dealers will be paid a 
fee of 50 cents per share for tenders 
which are accepted. Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane has been ap- 
pointed agent for Grace to aid in the 


stock 


solicitation of tenders from 
holders 


Speaks for Chem. Industry 


Placing upon the chemical in- 
dustry much of the responsibility of 
cutting farm production costs and in- 
creasing per-acre yields of agricultur- 
al products, Dr. Max T. Goebel, 
director of the technical division ot 
DuPont's Grasselli Chemicals Depart- 
ment addressed the Division of Agri- 
culture of the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities at 
Columbus, Ohio, November 10. 

The chemical industry, he 
said, must be sure that its research 
programs will result in products 
which agriculture really needs, and 
the greatest immediate need of the 
farmer is “for chemicals which will 
cut his cost of production and in this 
way help to improve his financial 
return from his investment in land, 
equipment, and labor.” 

At the same time, he said, the 
long-range forecast of population 
growth “indicates that the chemical 
industry should be bold in its attack 
on new lines of long-range researca 
which should hold out hope of some 
day greatly increasing agricultural 
production from our existing acre 
age = 
ae 


New Corporation Formed 

Merger of Pennsylvania In- 
dustrial Corp. and Pennsylvania Falk 
Chemical Co. was approved by the 
stockholders of both companies on 
October 31. The merged companies 
will continue operation under the 
name of “Pennsylvania Industrial 
Chemical Corporation.” 

Louis J. Reizenstein, formerly 
president of Pennsylvania Falk Chem 
ical Co. and J R. Moore, president 
of Hartwick Standard Chemical Co., 
have been elected directors. 

The new corporation is ex- 
panding its sales operations at pres- 
ent. Offices have been opened in the 
New York News building, 220 E 
42nd St., New York, and at 600 S 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, the firm has 
announced. 
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ADSORBENT 


GRINDING 
AID 


AVAILABILITY 


all fit 
together 


WETTABLE 
POWDER 
BASE 


DUST 
CONCENTRATE BASE 


Solving any puzzle is more easily achieved 
if key parts can be determined first. As a 
carrier and diluent for insecticides, funga- 
cides, sprays and dusts, Diluex and Diluex A 
exceed the most exacting qualifications of 
the agricultural chemical industry. 

Diluex and Diluex A are basically an 
aluminum magnesium silicate mineral, having 
an amphibole-like structure possessing a 
large adsorption capacity in liquid impreg- 
nation procedures used in processing the 


LORIDIN 


LIQUID TOXICANT 
FORMULATION BASE 


newer complex organic insecticides. Both 
products are widely accepted as superior 
grinding or milling aids for technical grade 
toxicants such as DDT and BHC and will 
discharge readily from commercial dust 
applicators giving uniform coverage and 
minimum fractionation of toxicant and carrier 
in the swath. 

Write for complete specifications and 
samples; our technicians are available to 
to help solve your processing troubles. 


OMPANY 


eke 
.. 


” 


Dept. M, 220 Liberty Street, Warren, Pa. 
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Fertilizer Equipment Study 

The newest advances in fer- 
tilizers and fertilizer application 
equipment highlighted 
joint meeting of the National Joint 
Committee on Fertilizer Application 
and the Power and Machinery Divi- 
sion of the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers, held Decem- 
ber 7th at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Several interesting reports pre- 
sented at the session included a paper 
on “New Developments in Fertilizer 
Materials” by E. C. Kapusta of the 
National Fertilizer Association; and 
a discussion of “New Horizons in 
Fertilizer Application” by Dr. F. E. 
Bear, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. C. E. Guelle, In- 
ternational Harvester Co. reported 


were in a 


on “New Developments in Fertilizer 
Machinery,” and A. C. Thompson 
of Thompson’s Farms, discussed 
“Fertilizer Application in Practice.” 

A panel discussion on “Plac- 
ing Fertilizer for Efficient Produc- 
tion” included as participants: G. A. 
Cumings, USDA; L. Lett, National 
Cotton Council; H. A. Woodle, 
Clemson Agricultural College; F. W. 
Smith, Kansas State 
A. C. Thompson, Thompson's Farms. 
Ferguson Fumigants Appoints 

Ferguson Fumigants Inc., Fer- 
guson, Mo., recently named L. E. 
McQuillen to its staff to handle sales 
and development of Dawson Fumi- 
gant, Formula 73, and the “Little 
Squirt” Spot Fumigant Applicator 
He will also assist in sales and de- 


College; and 


velopment of a new grain fumigant 
composition suitable for farm and 
country elevator use. 

= 


Film by Sinclair Refining 

Sinclair Refining Co., New 
York, have recently completed a new 
color motion picture “500,000 to 1” 
honoring the professional entomolo- 
gist. Produced as a public service, 
the film was previewed recently by 
top officials in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

The film shows the full range 
of the destructive power of insects 
from an entire forest ravaged by bark 
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beetles down to the more familiar 
case of a garment destroyed by 
moths. Factors which tend to control 
insect population are highlighted . . . 
from insects’ natural enemies to man- 
made controls, as airplane dusting 
of large acreages. Chemical, biologi- 
cal and quarantine measures are also 
described. 

Script for the film was pre- 
pared with the cooperation of the 
BEPQ of the USDA, and took more 


than five months to shoot. It will 


nave 


be released early next year, with first 
showings scheduled for Sinclair Farms 
Shows held annually in rural districts 
throughout the country. 


Pitts Ag Changes Name 


Pittsburgh Agricultural Chem- 
ical Co. Division of Pittsburgh Coke 
& Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
now designated as the Agricultural 
Chemical Division, Pittsburgh Coke 


& Chemical Co. 


offers a complete line of 
high quality, dependably uniform 


PICCO Coal Tar Aromatic Solvents are avail- 
able in a complete series of grades, from low 
to high boiling points, each grade being 
carefully fractionated to closely maintain 


specifications. 


Complete data on all grades, and samples 
for testing, will he sent upon request. Please 


specify application. 


PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. 
CLAIRTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Plants at Cleirton, Pa.; West Bizabeth, Pa.; and Chester, Pe. 
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ERIL)7ER CONDITIONING 


An activated sludge used a5 a raw material in 
the manufacture of balanced fertilizers. It aids 
in mixing and blending and adds organic 
nitrogen, available phosphoric acid, and humus 
to the finished fertilizer. Shipped in bulk 

or bags. Write today for full details. 
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Stauffer Names Carlson 
John S. Carlson has been ap- 


pointed director of transportation for 
the Stauffer Chemical Company. He 
became associated with Stauffer as 
trafic manager of the eastern divi- 
sion in 1948, when he organized the 
company’s first trafhe department in 
New York City. In 1952, he was 
named general traffic manager for all 
trafhc in the eastern, southern Cali- 
fornia and northern California divi- 
sions, a post he held until his new 
appointment. He is a graduate of 
New York University with a BS. 
degree in trafic management. 
ca 

Bemis Bros. Buys Package Co. 

All outstanding stock of the 
Flexible Package Company, Chicago, 
has been purchased by Bemis Bros. 
Bag Company, according to an an- 
nouncement by F. G. Bemis, presi- 
dent. Present plans are to operate 
the Flexible Package Company un 
der the same name, and under the 
same managerial and operational per- 
sonnel, as a wholly owned subsidiary. 

The Flexible Package Com- 
pany, one of the in the 
polyethylene bag makes 
polyethylene bags of all kinds and 
sizes, including liners. Flexible has 
national distribution and a well estab 
lished reputation in the industry. 

Mr. Bemis states, “This addi- 
tion of Flexible’s productive capacity 
and technical skills to our present 
plastic bag facilities should enable us 
to accelerate our contribution to the 
advancement of plastic packaging.” 


pioneers 
business, 


e 
Romaine Heads ACS Division 
Jesse D. Romaine, secretary 


and chief agronomist of the Ameri 
can Potash Institute, Washington, 
D.C., has been elected chairman of 
the Americal Chemical Society's Di- 
vision of Fertilizer and Soil Chemis- 
try, to succeed A. L. Mehring, former 
senior chemist of the Bureau of lant 
Industry of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

George H. Serviss, agronomist 
for the Cooperative G. L. F. Ex- 
change, Inc., Ithaca, N.Y., was 
named vice-chairman, and G. L. 
Bridger, head of the department of 
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chemical engineering in Iowa State 
College, was chosen secretary. M. 
Dwight Sanders, head of the chemical 
engineering division of Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago, was named alternate 
divisional representative on the Coun- 
cil of the American Chemical Society. 

Mr. Romaine, an authority on 
soil fertility and plant nutrition, was 
born in Philadelphia in 1901. He re- 
ceived the B.S. degree from Pennsyl- 
vania State College in 1923 and the 


IT 1S RECOMMENDED FOR: 
appie. Scab, Brook's 


Sooty 
Blotch, Fly Speck, Bitter Rot, Fruit Rots. 
PEACH. Brown Rot and Peach Scab. 


Fruit Spot, 


CHEerry. Leaf Spot and Brown Rot. 
AVOCADO AND MANGO Cercospora Spot 
or Blotch. 

curcursits. Angular Leaf Spot, Anthrac- 
nose and Downey Mildew. 

TOMATO. Early Blight, Anthracnose Leaf 
Spot, Septoria, Late Blight, Stemphyllium. 
poTaTO. Early and Late Blight. 


CARROT. Septoria and Cercospora Leaf 
Spot. 

ROSE: Black Spot. 

cetery (Seed Bed): Damping-Off. 


SEED TREATMENT. Seed Rots and Damping 
Off. 


AZALEA CUTTINGS: Damping-Off. 


M.S. from Michigan State College 
in 1925. He was a research assistant 
and instructor in soils at Michigan 
State College until 1928, when he be- 
came assistant agronomist in the agri- 
cultural and science bureau of N. V. 
Potash Export Maatschappy. He was 
promoted to agronomist of the export 
company in 1931, joined the Ameri- 
can Potash Institute in 1935 as chief 
agronomist and became secretary of 
the Institute in 1940. 


(FUNGICIDE 406) 


Captain 50-W has been thoroughly 
tested on many crops and has proved to 
be a superior fungicide that gives better 
disease control, increased yields, im- 
proved quality and longer storage life. 


BASED ON GOOD PRELIMINARY TESTS, 
CAPTAIN 50-W IS RECOMMENDED FOR 
TRIAL USE ON: 


APPLES: Black Rot (Frog Eye) 
PEAR 
PLUMS 


Pear Scab. 

Brown Rot. 

PRUNES: Brown Rot. 

GRAPES: Black Rot and Downey Mildew 
STRAWBERRIES: Fruit Rot, Leaf Spot. 
SPINACH 
ONIONS 


Downey Mildew. 


Downey Mildew 


Write for the latest information on this 
outstanding new fungicide. 


OTHER STAUFFER PRODUCTS 


STAUFFER SULPHENONE 
MITICIDE 


SULPHUR 


Paste, Wettable, Dusting, 
Flowers, Burning 


DDT @ LINDANE @ BHC 
CHLORDANE @ TOXAPHENE 
PARATHION @ ALDRIN 


DIELDRIN 
Wettable, Emulsifiable, and Dust 
Concentrates—Dust Mixtures 


POTASSIUM NITRATE 


A convenient source 
of Potassium and Nitrogen 
in hydroponic mixtures 


CALCIUM ARSENATE 
BORAX 


TEPP @ DDD 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
636 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—221 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO, 1, ILL. 
824 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. — P.O. BOX 7222, HOUSTON 8, TEXAS 


WESLACO, TEXAS _ 


APOPKA, FLORIDA - N. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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To offset variations in raw materials, atmos- 
pheric conditions, plant equipment and man- 
ufacturing methods, several prominent fer- 
tilizer makers ran analyses of both UDET F 
treated and untreated materials over extended 
periods of time.* 


NOW CONSISTENT USERS 


Results are in, and in every instance UDET F 
gave better conditioned piles ex-den, and 
complete analysis revealed lower insolubles. 
Conclusive proof: In every instance, manufact- 
urers who made these tests are now consistent 
users of UDET F! 


TYPICAL UDET 


® Den time reduced 

® Insolubles reduced as much as 10% 

® Super mills and screens 50 to 80% faster 
® Piles softer, better conditioned ex-den 


IN ACIDULATION 

UDET F, molecularly designed for fertilizer 
manufacture, is heat and acid stable, is up 
to 3-times more effective than competing pro- 
ducts in the presence of calcium ions. 


IN AMMONIATION 

UDET F, instantly soluble, disperses completely 
in the mix. Permits higher absorption of 
ammonia. 


IN GRANULATION 
UDET F inhibits cake build-up and equipment 
fouling. Increases production through less 


“down"’ time. 


UDET 90-95F — a 90-95% active granular 
powder. 
UDET 50 Fa 50% active free-flowing liquid. 


F RESULTS 


® Production increases range from 
10% to 40% 


®@ Efficiency of conversion to APA increases 
4% to 5% 


*Production facts and figures are available. Write for your copy. 


Eastern Sales Office: Graybar Bidg., 420 lexington Ave., New York 17 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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NFA MEETING 


(Continued from Page 42) 


gicides for maximum production. 

The fertilizer industry holds 
a “secret weapon” as effective as any 
other in the world, the speaker said, 
for the means of producing food in 
both peace and war is of basic im- 
portance. The public should be in- 
formed about research projects being 
conducted in plant foods 

Fertilizer sales should be stepped 
up and this calls for new effort and 
the expending of energy to call on 
customers. The fertilizer industry 
has a first class product to sell, and 
its success will have a bearing on the 
future of the world, he said. 

Senator Russell reminded the 
group that the United States is by 
far the best-fed nation in the world, 
and that our 5° of the population 
enjoy a standard of living far in ex- 
cess of the other 957. 

Yet, the farmer, whose food 
production forms the basis of the 
standard of living, has seen his in- 
come shrink during the past few 
years in the face of increasing in 
comes in other fields, 

The Senator pointed out that 
although only 157 of the population 
live on farms, some 45° of the na- 
tion’s employed depend directly or 
indirectly on agricultural activities 
“Therefore, when we speak of agri- 
culture, from the point of view of the 
national economy, we are talking 
about almost one-half of the entire 
economy,” he declared. 

Describing industry and agri- 
culture as “Siamese twins,” he said 
that “one of these twins cannot get 
sick without endangering the weil- 
being of the other.” 

He expressed doubt that a 
“free market™ system could bring 
order out of the farm problem, since 
its proponents do not mean a truly 
free economy. They do not advocate 
the repeal of all tariffs, the striking 
down of the minimum wage and hour 
law and the taking away of all sub 
sidies and subventions given to other 
groups; so in their view, a free market 
for the American farmer means only 
“repealing all laws enacted in an ef- 
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fort to sustain the income of the — port commodities that are not deemed 


farmer. Such a course as that can only to be basic.” 
bring us to national disaster.” The Georgia Senator declared 
Instead, Sen. Russell suggested that no losses whatever will be in- 
consideration of the two-price system — curred to the American taxpayer be- 
which, he said, is approved by two — cause of the law providing 90 per- 
thirds of the farmers in the case of — cent support for basic commodities. 
basic commodities. “Under existing Such a program for perishable com- 
law we have 90 percent mandatory modities would be too wasteful, of 


supports on the basic commodities course, he said, but where controls 
with discretionary powers vested in may be applied, proper administra- 
the Secretary of Agriculture to sup- tion will not result in any loss 
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SALES GO UP WITH 
Mineralized rertuizers: 


Minerals in the soul are esential to the healthy growth 


ot plants and optumum yield of vuamunrich crops I he 
xhditvon of munerals stumulates fertilizer sales and creates 
more business because the planter of today wants assur 
moe of the best available production trom his land 
Mineralized terulivers add that extra sales punch through 
mereased yreld of vitamun rich crops. As basic producers 
ot minerals, wed like to discuss with you the advantages 
ol mineralized terulizers, and show vou how to merease 
yout teruilizer tonnage and profits by adding minerals 
We can supply muneral mixtures in any quantity you 


specily, large or small 


SOLUBLE vet the onal value mine 
TRACE . a © to the pla Soluble 
MINERALS Mee = Cuannnnes 


For detailed information 
phone, wire or write-— 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


017.29 Grant Building Atiente Georgie 


fA 


TRI-BASIC COP-O-ZINK NU-Z 


TRE-BASIC Copper Suphote oo chem — COP-O-RINM so new. neutral copper 
colly oblige copper fuegurde contamng tine fungede contoimng 42% copper 
s thon 5 opper Te < COP O.LINE gies o ww 


pas “ od a ane 
° wre oll tuck coro wer ° 
crops @ “ a! pervustent a- . 
tungds dveases corr opper defcen ting deficrencies of sme ond cop » 
o trom @ trtenel sterdpowt Use tiemvlatng plant growth eppleaton tor sme delcioncy ond plent 
TC 18i BASIC Copper Sulphore compotable with oti in. nutriten use 08 © spray oF dust 
ger and organ immectardes Me hme 


s required For use im spraying oF dusting 
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Name 


Address 


Firm 


Distributor 


Pp —-<SOP- 


Company 


Offices in Principal Cities 


‘Gabertsen 


FUNGICIDE 


After thorough field tests, Robertson Fungicide 
is now commercially available. An extremely 
fine powder consisting of pure metallic copper, 
coated with regenerative cuprous oxide, Robert- 
son Fungicide is well suited to spray-tank ap- 
plication; it wets easily, suspends well, passes 
freely through hose lines and nozzles, and dis- 
perses readily. It is not gummy, yet its adhesive 
quality is extremely high. Despite its low phy- 
totoxicity, it has excellent fungicidal activity. 
For further information concerning this highly 
effective new fungicide, use the coupon below. 


2434 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Please send me free technical information con- 


cerning Robertson Fungicide. 
Please send me a small free sample. 


Manufacturer 


Grower 


Luckhardt Heads Division 

Formation of a technical serv- 
ice division headed by R. L. Luck- 
hardt, authority on fertilizer solu- 
tions, has been announced by Homer 
Reed, president of Brea Chemicals, 
Inc., a subsidiary of Union Oil Co. 

The division will make avail- 
able to Brea Chemical dealers and 
their farmer-customers information 
on the most efficient use of aqua am- 
monia and other agricultural chemi- 
cals for various crops, climatic and 
soil conditions. 

Mr. Luckhardt and his assist- 
ants are working with University 
specialists in perfecting new tech: 
niques for the application of aqua 
ammonia which will be produced for 
the first time on a major scale at the 
company’s new multi-million dollar 
plant now under construction near 
Brea, Orange County, California. 

“With proper equipment and 
techniques for drilling aqua am- 
monia,” Mr. Reed said, “farmers will 
be able to control their nitrogen fer- 
tilization with greater accuracy and 
less waste than ever before.” 

Other members of Brea’s tech- 
nical service staff include: Tim Dob- 
bie, engineer, and R. O. Schade and 
John E. Wise, soil and crop special- 
ists 

e 
Blackburn to Fulton Post 

The appointment of Hal M. 
Blackburn, Jr., to the sales force of 
Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills’ New 
Orleans Division has been announced 
by vice-president Jason Elsas. Mr. 
Blackburn succeeds Stafford Benedict, 
who has been transferred to the sales 
department at the company’s home 
offices in Atlanta 

A veteran in the bag industry, 
Mr. Blackburn, during the past thir- 
teen years, has resided at Nashville, 
Tennessee, and Montgomery, Ala- 
bama 

Mr. Blackburn recently com- 
pleted intensive training at Fulton's 
New Orleans multiwall and textile 
plants. He will make his headquar- 
ters in Memphis, where he has estab- 
lished his residence, and will represent 
the Company in western Tennessee 
and northern Mississippi 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS... 


Agr. Ammonia Institute Meets; Elects Thomas 


W. Thomas, head of Farm 
« Service Co., Boonville, Mo. ’ 
was elected president of the Agri- 
cultural Ammonia Institute at its 
third annual meeting, held Nov. 16- 
18 at the Chase Hotel, St. Louis. 
More than 700 persons attended the 
convention, including many ammonia 
dealers and prospective dealers from 
all over the country. 

How agricultural ammonia 
has grown was reviewed by C. J. 
Brown, Grace Chemical Co., which 
is building a $20,000,000 plant at 
Memphis, which will begin produc- 
tion of 72,000 tons of NH; in the 
fall of 1954. My. Brown related 
that agricultural ammonia has grown 
“from nothing to a volume of 250,- 
000 tons this past year.” He pre- 
dicted the Industry would be supply- 
ing farmers with 500,000 tons by 
1956. 

Agricultural ammonia offers 
advantages in use if one or more of 
the following conditions exist: 

(1) For crops requiring fairly 
high levels of nitrogen 
for optimum yields, such 
as corn. 

(2) On soils where the other 
plant nutrients are ade- 
quate and only nitrogen 
is required—like the Mis 
sissippi Delta and Mid- 
West. 

(3) For farmers having me- 
dium to large acreages. 

(4) For nitrogen sidedressing 
operations. 

(5) For special application 


methods such as in flood 
irrigation. 

(6) On crops which prefer 
the ammoniacal form of 
nitrogen, such as rice, 


& 


E. W. THOMAS 
New A.A.I. President 


and cotton and corn dur- 
ing their two weeks of 
growth. 

(7) For fall application for 

spring crops. 

Mr. Brown cited two places 
where agricultural ammonia is not 
satisfactory: In fields where condi- 
tions prohibit use of ammonia ap- 
plication, such as tight clays and 
steep and stony land; and, where 
the application equipment will harm 
or destroy part of the crop. 


It was brought out that one 
of the principal problems of market- 
ing anhydrous ammonia is adequate 
sterage. Mr. Brown pointed out two 
possible solutions; (1) Encourage- 
ment of fall application in areas 
where it is applicable so that the 
nitrogen can be put down when 
farmers have most time and farm 
labor is plentiful, and (2) Encourage 
farmers to buy the number of small 
tanks needed to handle their needs 
economically, 

Jeff I. Davis, head of South- 
eastern Liquid Fertilizer Co., Al- 


bany, Ga., and retiring president of 
AAI, described the agricultural am- 
monia industry as “a major part of 
the technological change that agri- 
culture has gone through since World 
War II.” 


E. W. Thomas of Farm Serv- 
ice Co., Boonville, Mo., told the 
gathering in a panel on Safety that 
the greatest problem involved in the 
safe dispensing of anhydrous am- 
monia lies with the operator of the 
equipment. He urged those who dis 
tribute applicating equipment “to 
show the farmer how to use it.” 
Mr. Thomas recalled the only ac- 
cident from equipment sold by his 
firm came at a time when the farmer 
insisted he did not need to be shown 
how to use the equipment. 


Others on the Safety panel 
encouraged agricultural ammonia dis 
tributors to persuade their customers 
to have tanks, valves, hose and other 
devices carefully checked each season. 


In a ‘panel on Program De- 
velopment, R. L. Tilton, Edward J. 
Funk & Sons, Kentland, Ind., said 
that farmers come to his firm re- 
porting phenomenal yields as a re- 
sult of the use of ammonia. He 
warned distributors not to claim that 
agricultural ammonia is “magic”, and 
to encourage them to carry on a 
complete food program. 


Others on this panel voiced 
similar opinions. Maj. Gen. Wooten 
of Mid-South Chemical Co., Mem- 
phis, reported his firm plans to install 
a soil testing laboratory for the bene- 
fit of farmers buying NHs,. 


The Institute selected New 
Orleans for its 1954 Convention Site, 
and set the dates for Dec. 5, 6, 7 
and 8. New Directors elected by 
the membership were Charles Bourg, 
PV-82, Inc., Lincoln, Neb.; Miller 
Carpenter, Missouri Growers, Inc., 
Carrollton, Mo.; Tom Dawson, 
Birmingham Tank Co., Pascagoula, 
Miss.; W. C. McCall, McCall Chem- . 
ical Co., Portland.; R. L. Tilton, Kent- 
land, Ind.; Maj. Gen. Ralph H. 
Wooten, Memphis, Tenn.; Allen 
Brown, Edward §. Nelson, Lt:l., 
Clarksdale, Miss.; and E. W. Thomas, 
Boonville, Mo. 
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MARLIN G. GEIGER 
Marlin G 


man of the board of 


Geiger, vice-chair- 
directors of 
Davison Chemical Corporation, has 
been elected president and chief ex- 
officer of the firm. This a 

tion of the board of directors followed 


ecutive 


the resignation as president of R. L 
Hex kk y 
main unchanged 


Mr Hockley had heen with 


Davison since 1934 


Other Davison officers re 


heiny assigned 
first to work in the Curt: 


After 


iod he vent into the Operation de 


Bay plant 
of the cx mpany i brief per 
partment in the Baltimos ity ofhes 


In 1942 he was mide vi president 


for marketing. cx iti \ pr 
ident in L951 and pr lent in 19 
Mr. Geiger, whe | 1 lon 
experience as a pre luction and n 
eral management ! ad rom th hem 


ical industry, joined Davison as ex 


ecutive vice-president on January 1 


1947 Hk is elected to th he ard of 
directors in that year and on October 
30, 1951 was elected vice-chairman 


of the board. In this position he had 
executive responsibility for all com 
pany activities in research and de- 
velopment, chemical operations and 
enyineering, including the design, en- 
gineering and construction phases of 
the company’s current expansion pro- 
gram, under which more than $26,- 
900,000 is being expended on new 
and improved production facilities. 
Mr. Geiger has taken a par- 
ticular interest in the corporation's 
industrial safety program. The many 
awards won by Davison for its out- 
standing safety record bring invita- 


tions to Mr. Geiger to speak to reg: 


ind national associations on 


ments safety responsibilities 
A native of Harrnsburg, Pa 
r was educated in chemical) 


State 


yment was 


yivania 
Collex His first empl 
as a chemical engineer with Westvaco 
Chlorine Products Corp., in 1921. He 
was successively advanced to other 
responsibilities and before coming to 
Davison was a vice pre sident and di- 
rector of Westvaco. He is also a 
former vice-president and director of 
Unit d Chemicals, In > former pres- 
ident and director, W. Va. Charcoal 
Co.; former president and director, 
First National Bank of South Charles- 
ton; former director of W. Va. Man- 
former 


ufacturers Association, and 


resident manager of Magnesol Co. 


e 
Brunton Leaves Diamond 
JACK BRUNTON 
lack G. Brunton, vice-prest 
lent of t )y Cher ls Di 
vision of Diamond Alkali Co., New 
ik, N. J, has resigned his position 


it is report d 

Mr. Brunton I-known in 
the vwricultural chemical trad 
throughout the country, had been 
with Diamond and its predecessor 
company, Kolker works, 
since 1949. Kolker was acquired by 
Diamond in 1991 

Betore 
years avo, Mr 
ated with the 
Manufacturing Co 
for a period of ten years 


( “he Mik al 


Kolker four 


Brunton was associ 


joining 


Pennsylvania Salt 
in Philadelphia 
During the 
latter portion of this time, he wos 
sales manager of the Pennsalt Agricul 
tural Chemical Division. Mr. Bruntcn 


has not announced his future plans 


R. L. HOCKLEY 

Appointment of R. L. Hock- 
ley as vice-president of Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation, following his 
recent president of 
Davison Chemical Corporation, has 
been announced by Thomas 5S. 
Nichols, Mathieson president 

Mr. Hockley will assume ex- 


resivynation ds 


ecutive responsibilities of major im- 
portance in the Mathieson organiza- 
e10n, Mr Nichols said 
mes effective January 1. He 


His appoint- 
ment be 
will be located at the Mathieson ex- 
ecutive office in Baltimor 

Well known in the chemical 
industry, Mr. Hockley is 45 


old and has x Uy ied various posi 


years 


tions in Davison over the past 19 
years. 
e 

G. T. Cunningham Retires 

G. Tracy Cunningham, vice 
president and director of sales for 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, 
has retired after 43 years of service 
in the fertilizer industry 

Beginning his career with 
Armour in 1910, Mr. Cunningham 


Atlanta Division, be- 


came Division manager at Americus, 


started in the 
Ga. and from 1920 to 1933, managed 
the N He then 


moved to the general office as assis- 
tant general sales manager, later be- 


Carolina Divisions 


coming vice-president and director of 


sales 


He has also served as liaison 
for the Industry Advisory Committee 
of OPA, later serving on committees 
of the OPS and Dept. of Commerce 

Mr. Cunningham plans to con- 
tinue his residence in Atlanta 
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First National Weed Control Conference 


HE first National Weed Con- 
trol Conference was scheduled 
to be held in Kansas City, Mo., Di 
cember 8 & 9, and on the following 
day, the 10th annual North Central 
Weed Control Conference was to be 


held. 
at the Municipal Auditorium, with 


All sessions were to be held 


conference headquarters at the Hotel 
Muehlebach. 

Officers and committeemen of 
the Association of Regional Weed 
Control Conferences are as follows: 
chairman, Dr. E. P. Sylwester, Iowa 
State College, Ames; secretary, R. L. 
Lovvorn, N. Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C.; and the following 
committeemen: C. J. Gilbert, North 
Central Conference; R. H. Beatty, 
president, Northeastern Conference: 
W. B. 
Conference and C. I. Seely, president 
of the Western Conference 

The National Conference Pro 
gram committee comprised Messrs 
Mina- 
rik, the latter, formerly president of 
the Northeastern Weed Control 


Conference 


Ennis, president, Southern 


Lovvorn, Sylwester and C. E 


Program pl! 


of many types of ay 
equipment and chemical 
displayed their products 
Dr. Beatty was chairman ot 
the opening session which included 
talks by Byron T. Shaw, admuinistra- 
tor of the Agricultural Research Ad 
ministration, Washington, D. C.; 
P. V. Kepner, assistant director, Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service, U.S 
D.A., Washington, D. C.; and W.S 
Ball, California State Department of 
Agriculture, Sacramento 
W. B 
chairman of one afternoon session 
and V. W. Woestemeyer, Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, Topeka, 
of a second session on regulatory 
Papers listed for this part of 


Ennis was designated 


work. 
the program included “Report on Fed- 
eral Weed Legislation,” by C. J. Gil- 


bert, State Weed Board, Brookin 
S D.:* 


Report of ¢ 
form Weed and 

D. W. Lambert, Division of Noxious 
Weeds, Department of Agriculture 
and Inspection, Lincoln, Nebraska 
“Local Problems in Regulatory Phases 
of Weed Control” by W. S. Ball 


Education Enough?” by E. P 


mmittee on Um 


Seed Laws,’ by 


‘ 


and “Is 
Sylwester. 

A session on Water Weed 
Control was held under the chairman 
L. Timmons to complete 
The banquet 
was scheduled to he held at the 
Muehlebach that night, followed by 
Regional 


ship of F. 
the afternoon session 


a “smoker,” courtesy of 


Weed Control Conferences 
Wednesday's sessions were to 
be under the chairmanship of C. E 
Fisher, superintendent of the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment — Station, 
Spur, Texas: R. D. Sweet, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York; C. I 


William Cahltornia 


Harvey, 


Agricultural Extension Service, Davis 
K. P. Buchholtz, University of Wi 
onsin, Madison; and J. H. Burke, 


Aerial Applicators Association, Okla 
homa City, Okla 

Chairmen for the final day's 
session were to be C. J. Gilbert; H. I 
Wood, Manitoba Department of Ag 
riculture, Winnipeg, 
R. B. Widdifield, N 
cultural College, Fargo 

e 


Hercules Shifts Maxwell 


James W. Maxwell, a member 


Canada ind 


Dakota Agr 


of Hercules Powder Company's tox 
aphene sales group, has been trans 
ferred to the Atlanta district, the 
Max: 


well, an entomologist, 1s a graduate 


company has announced. Mr 


of the University of Delaware and 
joined Hercules in the summer of 
1952 immediately after graduation 
During the past year he has 
been a member of the toxaphene sales 
group in the Chicago district and has 
been working with midwest federal, 
state and county agricultural agencies, 
and with farmers, on the application 


of toxaphene insecticides 


American Cyanamid to Increase Production 


py 4i0 
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American 
New York, announced recently that 


engineering 


Cyanamid Co., 


it is proceeding with 
plans to double the presently planned 
of anhydrous 


production capacity 


ammonia at its Fortier, La., plant 


to more than 300 tons per day. The 


Pao ee Py bei iv 


5 ite Wng ae aa a) Ta 


expanded capacity is designed to 
meet the sharply increasing demands 
of agriculture for this form of N 

The Fortier Plant, a $50 mil- 
lion facility for the production of 
nitrogen chemicals from natural gas 


is now under construction. 
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N. C. Pesticide School in Jan. 

North Carolina's sixth annual 
Pesticide school is to be held at N. C. 
State College, Raleigh, January 19 
& 20, according to an announcement 
by H. Eldon Scott, extension ento- 
mologist, Raleigh. 

The school covers the latest 
research findings and gives recom- 
mendations for 1954 in the fields of 
herbicides, fungicides and insecticides. 
The program is also expected to fea- 
ture discussions on insecticide-fertil- 
izer mixtures and legislation as it ap- 
plies to aerial applicators in the state 
of North Carolina. 

Mr. Scott states that an at- 
tendance of 250 representatives of in- 


dustry, dealers and county agents is 
expected. 
. 


Atlas Advances Dellard 

Atlas Powder Co., has named 
Howard W. Dellard to head its chem- 
ical district sales office in Chicago, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Ken- 
neth E. Mulford, general manager of 
the industrial chemicals department. 
Mr. Dellard succeeds Harry B. Paul, 
recently transferred to chemical sales 
in Wilmington, Del. 

Before his advancement, Mr. 
Dellard was technical sales representa- 
tive in the Chicago area. He joined 
Atlas in 1946, 


. W. Mohr, president, Cali- 


fornia Spray-Chemical Cor- 
poration, recently presented Donald 
D. Penny, (left in photo) Southern 
California district manager and Wil- 
liam W. Thomas, (right) staff as- 
sistant with gold watches honoring 
them for 30 years of service, in con- 
nection with the company’s annual 
national sales meeting. 

Mr. Penny received his degree 
in entomology at the University of 
California in 1917, and joined Cal- 
spray in 1923. Early years with Cal 
spray were spent as an entomologist, 
but in 1927, he traveled to Australia, 
New Zealand and Hawaii to intro 
duce Calspray products. Returning to 


Southern California, he continued to 
work as an entomologist. In 1947 
he took his present position as district 
manager in Whittier, California. 

Mr. Thomas received his de- 
gree in plant pathology at the Uni- 
versity of California in 1916 He 
started with Calspray in 1923 as a 
salesman in the Santa Rosa area. 
From there he went to Florida as dis- 
trict manager. In 1945 he became 
manager of the marketing depart- 
ment and in 1949, he assumed his 
present position as assistant to the 
president on market and product de- 
velopment. A son, W. W. Thomas, 
Jr., is also associated with Calspray as 
a salesman in Puerto Rico. 


Literature Now Available 


LITERATURE AVAILABLE 
STUDY OF SEED PRODUCTION, 
SEED IDENTIFICATION, AND SEED 
GERMINATION OF CHENOPODIUM 
SPP by J. W. Herron. 24 pages. Study 
of Chenopodium, of which species are 
many varieties treated as weeds and pre- 
sent an agricultural problem. Bulletin 
#320, June 1953, New York Agric. Exp. 
Sta., Ithaca, N. Y. 


PERRY SOYBEANS FOR INDIANA 
by A. H. Probst. 12 pages. Data on 
Perry, a new high-yielding, high oil con- 
tent soybean variety, is described, including 
origin and development; seed quality, adap- 
tation to particular areas in Indiana, and 
susceptibility to diseases. Station Circu- 
lar 398, Purdue Univ., Agric. Exp. Sta., 
Lafayette, Ind. 


INSPECTION OF COMMERCIAL 
FEEDING STUFFS by F. W. Quacken- 
bush, P. B. Curtis, A. S. Carter and 
chemists on staff. Results of 1952 in- 
spection; analyses of feed ingredients; 
flourine in mineral mixtures; general in- 
spection data. Station Circular 397, April, 
1953. Purdue Univ., Agric. Exp. Sta. La- 
fayette, Ind. 


INSPECTION OF COMMERCIAL FER- 
TILIZERS by F. W. Quackenbush, P. B. 
Curtis, A. S. Carter and chemists on staff. 
Station Circular 396, April, 1953. Pur- 
due Univ., Agric. Exp. Sta., Lafayette, 
Ind. 


CHEMICAL CONTROL OF WEEDS 
IN COTTON by W. C. Elder, J. G. 
Porterfield and J. Dreessen. 12 pages. 
Recommendations and suggestions on pre- 
emergence sprays for weed control in cot- 
ton. Three chemicals showing promise for 
use in these sprays are Chloro-IPC 
(CIPC), CMU, and Dinitro (DNOSBP). 
Suggested rates of applications are given 
as well as descriptions of and recommen- 
dations for spraying equipment. Bulletin 
B-397. Oklahoma Agric. Exp. Sta., Still- 
water, Okla. 


FORAGE CROPS LEAFLETS by W. C. 
Elder, C. E. Denman and J. R. Harlan. 
Types of control methods, with recommen- 
dations for Broomsedge, Bermuda-grass, 
Sudan Grass, and Weeping Lovegrass. 
Leaflets 13, 14, 15, and 16. Oklahoma 
Agric. Exp. Sta., Stillwater, Okla. 


COTTON INSECT CONTROL by C. F. 
Stiles. 8 pages. Circular giving most recent 
recommendations, how and when to dust 
and spray cotton. Discussion of the pink 
bollworm situation. Circular 499, Okla- 
homa Agric. Exp. Sta., Stillwater, Okla. 


TESTS OF A LIGHT MIST BLOWER 
by S. F. Potts, R. A. Spencer, R. B. 
Friend. 12 pages. Tests with a new 
light weight 6 h.p. mist blower designed 
for use on row crops, small trees, and 
for general applications. Results indicate 
that in addition to row crops and nursery 
stock, the machine may be adapted for 
treating pests of small orchards. Bulletin 
$72, June, 1953. Connecticut Agric. Exp. 
Sta.. New Haven, Conn. 
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WASHINGTON 


Report 


Donald G. Lerch, Jr. 


Cornwell, Inc., 


HE physical job of moving desks 

and pulling out telephones ts 
just beginning as the staff of the 
Plant 


Quarantine enters the period of ad 


Bureau of Entomology and 
justment under terms of reorganiza 
tion. Surveys are being made to dk 
termine the advisability of moving 
major segments of the Bureau to Belts 
ville. The new organization ts to be 
gin functioning about January Ist 
along the plan outlined in the last 1s 
sue of Agricultural Chemicals 

The proposal made by several 
experiment stations that a special di 
vision be established to deal with 
chemicals for the control of all in 
sects and diseases has, at this writing, 
heen neither accepted nor rejected 
It seems likely that this proposal will 
he shunted aside until the more tm 
mediate problems of reorganization 


are handled 


Opinions Vary Widely 


PINIONS on the wisdom of the 
O reorganization are sharply di 
vided. Those who favor it, believe 
there will be closer working relation 
ships among insect and plant disease 
scientists, of benefit to both farmers 
and the industry. Those opposing it 
feel that the breaking up of BEPQ 
will scatter entomological research to 
the point where it is ineffective. 

Outsiders are saying that after 
all it 1s one USDA to serve tarmers 
and the public that problems of 
personalities, bureau budgets, and ad 
ministrative authority should be re 
solved in the national interest. Take 


your pick 


DECEMBER, 1953 


Washington, D. C 


Sherman Johnson, formerly as- 
sistant chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, is expected to head 
the new Soil Management and Produc- 
tion Economics Research unit to the 
Department where a great deal of the 
fertilizer work will be centered. Dr. 
Robert M. Salter. now in charge of Soil 
and Water Conservation Research, will 
handle this phase of soils work. D. A. 
Williams, previously assistant chief of 
the Agricultural Conservation Program. 
is considered likely to be the new Chief 
of the Soil Conservation Service. 


* * * 


Jack Dreesen, newly appointed 
herbicide specialist, begins work as a 
member of the NAC staff about the first 
of next year. This will mark the first 
national herbicide program by an indus- 
try group. 

Dreesen, who has been conduct- 
ing field research on herbicides for the 
Oklahoma Experiment Station, will be 
contacting the many groups and or- 
ganizations in this field soon after he 
arrives at NAC headquarters. 


Since the development of herbi- 
cides is so new, it is felt that the NAC 
program can contribute to an exchange 
of information leading to an increase in 
use by farmers and truck gardeners. 
The program will emphasize the tre 
mendous advantages including dollar 
savings possible through application of 
herbicides. At the same time it will 
caution that use be in strict accord with 
experiment station recommendations 
and “information on the label.” 


Some members of industry are 
planning to follow developments close- 
ly. If the program contributes to in- 
creased sales, similar plans may be 
developed in the other specialty fields. 


* * * 


OTH the entomology and plant 
industry staffs at Orlando, Flor 
ida ave moving to new quarters in the 


same city. Locations of the two or 


ganizations will be about 3 miles 


apart 


W. C. McDuffie in charge of 
the Orlando Laboratory of the Di 
vision of Insects Affecting Man and 
Animals, will house his staff in six 
single-story converted atr force build 
ings on Forest Avenue, just a few 
blocks from the mumecipal airport 
The shift is in progress now and is 
expected to be completed about the 
first of the year. Most of the research 
here is conducted for the Defense De 
partment aimed at protecting troops 
from imsects and insect-born diseases 

Frank E, Gardner, in charge 
of the Orlando Laboratory working 
on sub-tropical fruits is in the pro 
cess of shiftmg Ins colleagues and 
laboratory equipment to newly-con 
structed quarters at 2120 Camden 
Road. This new Horticultwral Field 
Station, to be opened with special 
dedication ceremonies in early Decem 
ber, is specially designed to further 
research m important fruit crops 

* x * 

James M. Merritt, chairman 
ot NAC’s Foreign Trade Committee, 
presided over the latest session of the 
group which met to review possibil 
ities for increasing sales of agricul- 
tural chemicals abroad. He is sales 
manager of the Black Leat Products 
Division, Virginia-‘Carolina Chemical 
Company 

The committee is actively ex- 
ploring avenues whereby it can fa- 
The ques 
tion of product quality control was 
It is hoped that 


industry will be able to obtain addi 


cilitate pesticide exports 
discussed further 


tional information both as to chemical 
formulations and methods on hand for 
appheation from overseas customers 
This would enable U.S 


turers to deliver materials suited to 


manu ac 
foreign use and which would prob 
ably result in the most effective pest 
control possible 
There are 


UU. S. customers that some 


complaints from 
pesticides 
have Jang ked hi mical or phys al prop 
erties necessary for successful results 
Rather than engage in a battle of 
name calling, it is believed that th 
problem can be met best through a 
loser exchange of information 

The new shape of the Foreign 
Operations Administration was also 


liscussed. Since many of the men ex 
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perienced in foreign pest control 
problems serve in FOA, the NAC 
committee wishes to develop closer 
Not only can 


some of these technicians report on 


working relationships 


foreign requirements and opportun 
ities, but they can be helpful in telling 
how to reach buyers 

More facts on who really does 
the buying, percentage of literacy and 
ways to tell the sales Story to buyers 
are among the things that can help 
export business 

With foreign chemical produc 
tion on the increase, U. S. producers 
face a keen fight for overseas markets 
Misunderstandinys about the chemical 
and physical properties of our exports 
can be damaging to all U. S. manu 
facturers. Hence, you may well be 
hearing more from this Committee 
in the months ahead 

+ * * 

Two members of industry were 
recently harboring doubts about each 
other's knowledge of recent develop- 
ments affecting their business. Seems 
they were disputing whether FAO-FOA- 
FAS was the place to go to get certain 
data. It turns out both were right, but 
slightly confused by the perplexing 
terminology. 

In answer to several requests, 
here is what it all means. FAO is the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations, with headquarters 
in Rome and a small staff in the U. S. 
FOA is Harold Stassen's new organiza- 
tion—The Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration. This is a new name for the old 
Mutual Security Administration. FAS is 
the Foreign Agricultural Service of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture given 
the job of developing U. S. markets 
abroad. 

All three have a bearing on the 
pesticide and fertilizer business. All 
three can be confused easily in most 
any conversation. 

+ + * 


Dr. Mortimer D. Leonard rep 
resenting NAC, introdwed the sub 
ject of insect and disease control as 
important factors in increasing milk 
production throughout the world dur 
ing the first World Congress for Milk 
Utilization. The Congress was spon 
sored by the Dairy Industries Society 
International. 

Dr. Ralph E 
sistant chief, Bureau of Dairy Indus- 
try USDA, served as chairman of the 
Technology, Health and 


Hodgson, us 


panel on 


Sanitation. Dr. Leonard, Washington 


representative of the Agricultural 
Chemicals Division of Shell Chem- 
ical Corporation, took part in the 
panel discussion, observing that the 
development of effective control chem- 
icals opens vast possibilities for in- 
creasing milk production and assuring 
that milk reaching consumers im other 
countries is wholesome 

More than 200 delegates from 
over 30 nations were present for the 
Washington meeting 


* * * 


The American Plant Food 
Council's new film, “Making The 
Most of A Miracle,” is receiving quite 
a bit of favorable comment from in- 
dustry and government agricultural 
specialists. Paul T. Truitt, president 
of the Council and his staff are being 
congratulated for building the film 


around a simple but fundamental 


theme the physiology of plant 
growth and its relation to the soil. Mr 
Truitt and his advisory committees ap- 
parently feel that the importance of 


fertilizers will be appreciated more 


generally when more people learn the 


fundamentals of how plants grow. It 
is felt that some of the criticisms of 
commercial fertilizer have stemmed 
from a lack of this elementary knowl- 
edge 

Time-lapse photography show- 
ing crops bursting into bloom and 
fruit right before your eyes gives a 
dramatic touch to the text book story. 
The grandeur of plant life becomes a 
startling reality 


* * * 


Industry men dealing with the 
Department of Agriculture on label- 
ing and registration affairs may be 
meeting newly appoimted John T. 
Coyne, new assistant chief in W. G. 
Reed's insecticide division. In his new 
position, Mr. Coyne will work on 
internal policy coordmation, proced- 
ures and administrative matters. Fe 
received Iis law degree from George- 
town University, Washington, D. C. 
im 1951, 
ministrative officer in the livestock 
branch of PMA since 1949 

Dr. E. L. Griffin wall continue 
in his present capacity in charge of 


He has been serving as ad 


technical matters. 


* * * 


Dr. H. L. Haller, 


chief BEPQ serves as chairman of 


assistant 


the symposium devoted to “40 Years 
of Household and Industrial Insecti- 
at the annual meeting of the 
Specialties Manufacturers 


cides,” 


Chemical 


Association in Washington. Other 
Bureau personnel scheduled to par- 
ticipate include: Martin Jacobson, 


S. A. Hall, R. A. Fulton, R. H. Nel- 
son and Frank H. Babers. Dr. E. L. 
Griffin, assistant chief, Insecticide Di- 
vision, PMA, is scheduled to speak 
on, “The History of the Insecticide 
Act.” Among subjects to be discussed 
are: “Botanical “Syn- 
thetic Insecticides,” “History of Hand 
Sprayers,” and “Entomological Test- 
ing Methods and Resistance by In- 


Sects to Insecticide ™ 


Insecticides,” 


Ithaca Meeting Attracts 400 
The fifteenth annual Insecti- 
cide and Fungicide Conference and 
the sixth annual Pesticide Application 
Equipment Conference met concur’ 
rently at Ithaca, New York, Novem- 
ber 10, 11 and 12. These annual con- 
ferences are held by Cornell Univer- 
Agricultural 
Pathology at 


Departments of 
Plant 


Geneva and Ithaca and Entomology 


sity’s 


Engineering, 


at both institutions, as a cooperative 
effort to report to the agricultural 
pesticide and application equipment 
industries on the recommendations for 
disease and insect control for the com- 
ing season and the highlights of the 
research of the current year upon 
which the recommendations are based. 
As in previous years, the Cooperative 
GLF Exchange acted as host to the 
conferences in Bibbins Hall. 
Attention was given on the 
three day program to results of re 
search with mist concentrate and low 
gallonage sprays in comparison with 
Rep rts 
of research and recommendations for 


high gallonage equipment. 


disease and insect control covered the 
fields of woody ornamentals, florist 
crops, turf crops, and forage crops. 
Extensive coverage was given to sim- 
ilar reports on potatoes, vegetable, and 
fruit crops 

The Guest speakers at the con- 
S. E. A. Me- 


Institute, 


ference included Dr 
Callan, Boyce Thompson 
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He can’t stand that slow mixing cycle! 


But you don’t have to go that far, chum. Give us a chance 
to help. We've got a mixer that can boost your daily output as 
much as 10%. It’s the Worthington fertilizer mixer with an 
engineered blade design that gives the fastest mixing cycle 
we know of. You save time with every batch and can set up 
the mixer for continuous agitation. Mixing is thorough, too, 
and special mixer design eliminates these other big problems 
for you: 

CORRODED DISCHARGE CHUTE—the Worthington dis- 
charge chute is out of the mixer during mixing time. Proper 
balance makes manual control of chute easy. Pneumatic con- 
trols are also available. 

HARMFUL DUST SPREADING—the Worthington fertilizer 
mixer’s charging and discharging chutes are designed for dust- 
proof operation. A sealing disc attached to the discharge chute 
revolves with the drum to assure dustproof mixing. 

HEAVY HORSEPOWER CONSUMPTION — Worthington’s 
specially engineered anti-friction construction assures peak op- 


erating efficiency with lowest possible horsepower consumption. 
¥R3.3 


THE MODERN WORTHINGTON DRUM-TYPE 

FERTILIZER MIXERS are available in capacities SEND THIS COUPON TODAY to tearm more about how to 
of 4, 1, 2 and 3 tons. reduce mixing time and cost with a Worthington fertilizer mixer. There's 
a skilled Worthington engineer near your plant. At your request, he'll 
be glad to call on you. 


Worthington Corporation 
Industrial Mixer Division 


ae 3 er ax ys UO 
Wo RTH } M GTO nN | Plainfield, New Jersey 


Indu al Mixers () I'd like more information. C) I'd like to talk with an engineer. 
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For Control of Cattle Lice and Ticks 


Chlordane is considered one of the best available 


insecticides for controlling insect pests of livestock. 
Phe above fobler contains During the fall and winter months in the United States 


complete information on the 


and Canada, cattle lice and tieks are among the 


atthe lice amd ticks. . . 
control cattle live amd tic most important pests of the cattle industry. 
Sem! for your free eur. - 

o7 


Sprays or dips of Chlordane ranging from !;% to 19% 
have proven highly satisfactory against these 

parasites, Excellent seasonal control may be obtained 
with one application, Write us for literature on 


the use of Chlordane against cattle lice and ticks. 


Riv 
ot fo ty 


weeespernteeeot eo RPORATI SO 


General Offices and Laboratories Export Division 
330 East Grand Avenve, Chicago 11, Illinois 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
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Yonkers, New York, 
“Studies on the Nature of Fungicidal 
Action.” Dr. H. L. Haller, 
f. Bureau of Entomology & Plant 
Washington, D. C., 
“Systemic In 


who spoke on 


assistant 


chie 


Quarantine, dis 


the 


subject) of 
Both speakers gave stimu 


cussed 


secticides 


F lating reviews of our present know! 


edge of their subjects and indicated 

the 
. in their respective fields 
The total 
days of the 


Representatives attended from 


direction that research 1s taking 


registration for the 


three conference reached 
402 
91 industries and 7 
United States; 
and institutions were represented by 
51 people. Those 
IS states, ( 


universities in the 


20 Canadian industries 


attending came 


from Canada and Hawan 


In keeping with the established policy, 


no over-all report wall be issued cover 
ing the work of the conferences 
Since 


are open to all who may wish to at 


these annual meetings 


tend, it is hoped that anyone desiring 
the 


will send his name 


to receive an announcement of 
1954 


and address to one of the cooperating 


conterence 


departments if he was unable to reg 
The 


1954 will be composed of 


ister this mailing list im 


year 


those at- 
tending this year plus others that re 
announcement 


quest an 


Punton to Mine Safety Job 
Appointment of Charles W 


Punton as director of engineering of 


Mine Safety Apphances Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. has just been an 
nounced by George H. Deike, Jr., 


vice-president. 

Mr. Punton has bee 
1929. He started 
and, in 1941, 
A grad 
uate of the University of Kansas, Mr 
also received M.S LE 


University of Pitts 


n with the 


company since 
an industrial engineer 
was named works manager 
Punton and 


degrees trom the 


burgh. 


EASTERN ESA 


(Continued 


from Page 44) 


as the standard and highly effective 


treatment, there was one report this 


unsatist actory 
the 


season of thoroughh 


control which could indicate 


Pp 5 


sibility of development of resistance 
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to DDT by this pest. This particular 
infestation was studied closely and tn 
spite of repeated sprays (9) ranging 


lbs. of DDT, 


satisfactory control was not obtained, 


in strength from 2-3 
and at harvest there were as many as 
a bushel of wormy apples per tree 
Except for 1949, which was appar 
ently an unusual year, DDT had al 
previously satisfactory 


ways viven 


control of codling moth, ranging in 
effectiveness from 97-99; 


Two possible explanations were 


advanced by Mr. Glass, apart from the 
suggestion that codling moth in this 
area might be developing a tolerance 
to DDT: first, a speed-sprayer was 
used in applying the treatment tn this 
orchard, which it was believed might 
have given inadequate coverage of the 
tops ot the trees; and second, very hot 
weather was encountered in the area 
this past summer, which makes cod 
moth more difhcult to 


Mr. Glass reported that meth 


ling control 


oxychlor gave about as good control 


AHH 
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pe Check High Analysis Value 


i em 


a 


a 


nil 


a 
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Basic Copper Sulphate 
M 53% Copper as metallic 


Neutral Zinc 56% Zinc as metallic 


The Highest Test Nutritional Zinc 


If you use Zinc Sulphate be sure to check 


Greater Performance and Lower 
Cost of Zee-N-O 


Neutral Manganese 


55% Manganese as metallic 


The Highest Test Nutritional 


Manganese 

Greater Performance and Lower 
Cost 

Non-irritating to Workmen 


1505 Rose Street, Philade!phia 2, Pa. 


Since 1926 
_ Agricultural Chemical Specialists. 
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brings changes 


Yesterday's pesticides no 

longer get the job done. To 

~ keep pace with the times 
requires facilities, experience, 
productive capacity and sales 
coverage. Our long years 

in the chemical business have, 

we submit, afforded us all four. 
When you use Thompson-Hay- 
ward pesticides, you can be assured 
they are modern, honestly formu- 
lated, and that they will perform 
exactly as the label represents. 

What else can a pesticide be? 


hd we. i 
° A 
aoe Wah 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL CO. 


KANSAS CITY e@ NEW ORLEANS e DENVER @ OMAHA e CHICAGO e MEMPHIS 
DAVENPORT ¢ WICHITA @ DALLAS e HOUSTON e ST.LOUIS e DES MOINES e SAN ANTONIO 
N. LITTLE ROCK e@ OKLAHOMA CITY e@ MINNEAPOLIS e TULSA e LUBBOCK 
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as DDT this past season, and DDD 
is not equal to DDT. Dilan is the 
one material tested, he indicated, 
which has given as good control of 
codling moth as DDT, but it has 
other drawbacks which preclude its 
commercial use. Phosphate insecti 

cides, he reported, do not give satis 

factory control for a full season's 
use, but can be used along with DDT 
in special problem situations like the 
one noted above where DDT proved 
ineffective. 

J. M. Ginsburg, N. J. Agr. 
Exp. Station, New Brunswick, N. J., 
reported on “A Survey of DDT Ac- 
cumulation in Soils in Relation to 
Different Crops.” Studies in apple 
orchards showed that DDT residues 
remain in the soil in amounts ranging 
from 35 to 115 Ths. per acre. Quant- 
ity of residue is of course related to 
the amount of insecticide applied 
Method of application and spacing 
of trees were also found to be con 
trolling factors. 

The DDT, Dr. Ginsburg re- 
ported, does not tend to penetrate 
into the sub-soil. A high percentage 
remains in the top 4 inches, or nor- 
mal cultivated depth of the soil. The 
major percentage of the residual 
DDT is found on the ground under 
the trees, with only a small quantity 
normally being found in the ground 
between the trees. Wettable powders 
were reported to produce the heaviest 
residues in the soil, dusts next, and 
emulsions were found to leave the 
smallest residue. Highest residues 
were found in apple orchards, and 
much lower concentrations in potato 
and corn fields, ete. 

Dr. Ginsburg indicated that 
some crops are susceptible to DDT 
residues. He reported specifically one 
instance in which lewered yields of 
tomatoes were encountered in soil 


which had a high residual content of 


DDT. 
N. E. WEED CONF. 


(Continued from Page $1) 


into consideration and the group will 
view other special problems 

Papers set for delivery in the 
horticultural division include  dis- 
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cussions of some of the newer her 
bicidal preparations. Among these 
scheduled are, “The Effect of Repeat 
ed Applications of ‘Alanap-l’ on 
Cucumbers,” by Stewart Dallyn, 
Long Island Vegetable Research 
Farm, New York; “Use of Some 
New Materials for Control of Weeds 
in Strawberries,” and “Experiences 
with Some New Weed Killers in 
Cultivated and Lowbush Blueberries,” 
both by John S. Bailey, Massa- 


chusetts Agricultural Experiment 


Station, Amherst; “Weed Control im 
Established Asparagus Plantings with 
CMU,” by R. F. Carlson and B. H 
Grigsby, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, and “Preliminary Re 
sults with Several New Herbicides 
Applied to Asparagus Plantings,” 
by E. R. Marshall and N. A. Ferrant, 
GLF Soil-Building Service, Ithaca, 
N.Y: 
Other papers include:“CMU 
Value for Weed Control and 
Effect on yields of Asparagus,” and 


you too can improve your te 
o e o 
insecticide production 
wth £7 YNI-BLENDER 


COMPOUNDING PLANTS 


*R.T.R.— 
Ready-To-Run 


US. Pot No. 2,591,721 


These factory-tested units 
substantially increased pro- 
duction, improved quality and 
reduced production costs for 
large insecticide producing 
companies as well as smaller 
processors. 


Both Dual (at left) and Standard 
Units handle 40 cu. ft. batches 


DUAL TYPE: Performs three production processes: 1) Mixes, blends, and packages 


dry, free-flowing powdered materials; 2) compounds finished products from ingre- 
dients requiring reduction in particle size; 3) compounds finished products from 


ingredients involving liquid impregnation. 


STANDARD TYPE: Mixes and blends dust concentrates with diluents to produce 


package field strength insecticides of consistently uniform superior quality. 


R.T.R. UNI-BLENDER LIQUID FORMULATING 
PLANTS provide for liquefying, blending and 


injection of specific technical grade toxicants 
required for formulation of numerous con- 


centrates and liquid spray chemicals. 


Compounding and liquid formulating plants 
of any capacity can be engineered to your 


specifications. 


| 
ff 


Write today for technical bulletins CP-310 and LF-110 to: 


POULSEN 


COMPANY 


Engineers and manufacturers of materials processing 
and materials handling equipment 


5957 WEST THIRD STREET, 


LOS ANGELES 36, CALIFORNIA 
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--- producing Dome Sulphur is a 


CY business 


ee 
W...: is the cost?,” is a constant and persistent query in In the case of production of sulphur by the Frasch Process, 


the minds of managers whether operating a manufacturing 
plant or a mine. 

When erecting a manufacturing plant the manager selects 
his location in regard to transportation of raw materials to 
the plant and distribution of the finished goods. On the 
other hand, a mine is found where nature has placed the 


ore and production must be in that locality. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 


75 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


the ore lies 500 to 2500 feet below the earth’s surface where 
nature made the underground formation. No engineer can 

see producing conditions. 
Because of variations in formations, some sulphur mines 
produce efficiently and cheaply. Cost of production and 
marketing compared with the price determines 


whether the sulphur is commercially available. 


Sulphur Producing Units 


@ MEWGULF, TEXAS 

@ MOSS BLUFF, TEXAS 
@ SPINDLETOP, TEXAS 
@ WORLAND, WYOMING 
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**Alanap-l’ As a Herbicide for Vine 
by E. M. Rahn 


and “Com 


Crops in 1953," 
Delaware: 
patibility of Mixtures of 
Weedkillers and Insecticides Applicd 
to Sweet Corn Plantings,” by L. L 
Danielson and R. N. Hofmaster, 
Virgima, Virginia Truck Experiment 


Station 


University of 
Chemical 


Charles Noll and Martin L 
Odland, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania, were co 
authors of five papers scheduled jor 
presentation at the These 
are: “Weeding of Seeded Asparagus 
in a Preemergence Application; 
“Weeding of Cannery with 
Herhicides;” “Chemical Weeding of 
Lima “Weeding of Seeded 
Onions with Chemicals:” and 
“Chemical Herbicides as They Affect 
Yield of Tomatoes.” 


A wide range of experiments 


meeting 


Peas 


Beans:” 


are reported in additional papers to 
be presented. “Crag Herbicide 1° for 
Preventing Weeds in Fowers, Shrubs, 
and Nursery Stock,” by T. P. Finn, 
L J. King and A. J. Vlitcs, Carbide 
New York 
is on the agenda, as are the following: 
“Pre-eemergence Weeding of Sweet 
Corn 2.4-D Dinitro and Is 
opropyl Trichlorobenzoie Acid,” by 
M. F. Trevett, H. J. Murphy and H 
E. Bradbury, Marine Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Orono; “Results 


& Carbon Chemicals Co.. 


with 


with Post-emergence Application of 
DNOSBP in Sweet Corn,” by Rich 
ard J. Aldrich, agronomist, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, U.S.D.A., Beltsville, 
Md.:; “Defohation of Nursery Stock 
with Copper Salts and Endothal,” by 
A.M. S. Pridham and Robert Hsu, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Cornell University; and “Weeding 
Swet Corn with ‘Premerge’,” by W. 
H. Lachman, University of Massa- 
chusetts 
The 
hear a number of papers covering that 
aspect of weed control. “Further In- 
vestigations on Pasture Renovation 
with Chemicals” is the title of a 
paper by M. A. Sprague and R. A 
Briggs, Rutgers University; “The 
Effect of Herbicides Upon the Chip- 
ping Quality of Potatoes,” by J. S. 
Cobb, Pennsylvania State College and 


agronomy session” will 
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Tom Eastwood, Wise Potatce Chip 
Co.; “Chemical Weed Control in 
Potatoes,” by C. E. Cunningham 
and M. F. Trevett, Marine Agricul 
tural Experiment Station; “Some Fac 
tors Involved in Chemical Control ot 
Quackgrass,” by Robert A. Peters, 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Haven; “Effect of Some 
Chemicals on Weed 
Corn Production,” by Collins Veatch, 
West Virginia University; and “A 
Field Study of Rates and Dates of 


Growth and 


Applying Certain Chemicals tor Con 
trol of Weeds in Alfalfa” by 
Merrill Wileox and A. O. KUHN, 
Department of Agronomy, University 
of Maryland 
As an 


innovation at. the 
January meeting, the 


NEWCC ex 
pects to present a scroll to a county 
agent for outstanding work in weed 
activities in his area. The 
award will tell 


control 
agent receiving the 
the story of his activities to the group 


at the extension section 


TYPE 41 CLAY 


In making organic concentrates using benzene hexa- 
chloride, chlordane, toxaphene, and other similar materials, 
it is important to have the concentrates free flowing. 


TYPE 41 Clay can be combined with more costly diluents, 
such as Fuller’s earth, and the result will be a free-flowing 
concentrate, at a lower cost to the producer. 


TYPE 41 Clay has the following advantages: 
NON ABRASIVENESS 
FINE PARTICLE SIZE 
ABSORBTIVENESS 
PROPER BULK 
HIGH INSECTICIDAL VALUE OF CLAY ITSELF 
LOW PH VALUES 
NO PHYTOTOXICITY TO PLANTS 
OUTSTANDING ABILITY TO STICK TO THE LEAF 


For Further Information or Samples Write to 


SOUTHEASTERN 
CLAY COMPANY 


Aiken, South Carolina 
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Crag FLY REPELLENT (butoxy polypropylene glycol) can add 
new sales appeal to your oil-based, emulsifiable or automatic-sprayer 
formulations, Because of its repellent and synergistic properties, 
Crac Fly Repellent-toxieant combinations provide economic 


eee protection against flies both in the barn and pasture. 


Crac Fly Repellent offers other benefits as well. It is a 
A FLY REPFI | ENT THAT WORKS solvent for all ingredients commonly used in animal sprays. 
If cloudiness, separation or settling is a problem in your 


present formulations, try CRAG Fly Repellent as a 
BARN coupling agent to improve appearance and storage characteristics. 
. 
ooo the and START NOW to give your dairy and livestock sprays 


improved performance with this colorless, odorless repellent. 
~o Ml 


House Fly 


a a a 


Trade-Mork 
CARBIDE ano CARBON CHEMICALS COMPANY 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street [T§ New York 17, N. Y. 


“Crag” is a registered trade-mark of 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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““Udet” Names Philipp Bros. 
Appointment of Philipp Bros. 
Chemicals, Inc., as eastern distribu- 
tors in the agricultural field for the 
products of Universal Detergents, 
Inc., has been announced by B. R. 
Bryant, general manager of the Long 
; Beach, California manufacturing firm. 
Sales of “Udet F” surfactants, 
used in fertilizer and pesticide formu- 
. lating, will be directed by K. D. 


Morrison, vice-president of Philipp 


Bros., from their New York head- 
quarters, 37 Wall Street 


Stocks are maintained by Phi- 
for service to the entire 


lipp Bros., 
area east of the Mississippi. 


NEMATODES 


(Continued from Page 54) 


preparing the land, it should be used 
several days before treatment to al- 
iow time for After the 
fumigant has been applied, the soil 
surface should be smoothed by rak- 
ing or rolling. Results will some- 
times be improved by sprinkling im- 
mediately after smoothing with just 
enough water so that it no longer 


settling. 


soaks in readily. 

Small areas be treated 
with hand applicators. Several forms 
of applicators are on the market. 
Measured quantities of fumigant are 
placed about 10 inches spart to half 
the depth of the topscil. To insure 
accurate spacing, the smoothed sur- 


can 


face of the soil is marked lengthwise 


and crosswise by a row marker. In- 


jections are made at the intersections 
inter 


of even rows ard between 
sections of odd rows, 
after the 
peints are coveed with soil. 

On Long Island, the nurseries, 


greenhouse, and plant-propagating es- 


Immediately 


injecten the applicator 


tablishments in the nematode-infested 


a potential source of dis- 
Every effort 


area are 


semination of this pest 
is made to keep such properties from 


becoming infested. For several years, 


establishments en 


however, some 
gaged in the distnbution of nursery 
stock and plants have become jn 


fested as a result of acquisition of in- 


fested topsoil or, in a few cases, the 


planting of nursery stock on fields 
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that had discontinued potato produc 
tion because of golden nematode in- 


festation. These infested establish- 
ments are required to restrict their 
sales to local destinations and to em- 
ploy pertinent sanitary measures. 

In 1950, a soil-fumigation pro 
gram was undertaken on Long Island 
in an effort to treat all infested es- 
tablishments nursery stock 
and plants. Infested properties were 
treated with “D-D” at the rate of 
90 gallons per acre as outlined above. 


having 


In most establishments only a small 


421 


COPPER 
SULPHATE 


maauoesewae” * 


pueues DODGE REINING CORPORTI(N 


aw tome 


superseded 
Testi i. the oy +. 


area was infested. In carrying out 
this program it was necessary to ob- 
tain the cooperation of growers or 
operators in having all stock removed 
from the infested area and disposed 
of as a proper safeguard, Operators 
required to assist in the treat- 


were 
ment by preparing the soil. 

The entire fumigation pro- 
gram was a cooperative undertaking 


between the U. S. Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine and 
the New York State Department of 
Agriculture and Markets. Soil sam- 


NICHOLS 


TRIANGLE 
/ BRAND 


For over sixty years Triangle Brand Copper Sulphates in various 
forms have been the standard of quality for agricultural chemicals. 


In the preparation of Bordeaux Mixture sprays the new method 
using Triangle Brand ‘Instant’ 


the old formulations. 
t'’ form may be added directly to a Chem- 


ically Hydrated lime which need not be slaked. 


Copper Sulphate 99% pure has 
Requiring no need of a stock 


Dusts are most effective when prepared with Triangle Brand 


7 Basic Copper Sulphate and the proper diluent. No lime is neces- 

~~ —- sary. Concentrations of from 7-10% copper can be maintained. 

WG ; iy Fertilizers with Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate added in their 

“se formulation will provide the necessary amount of this element vital 
to better crops. 

a Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate is available in Large and Small 


Crystals, Superfine (new snow form), and the ‘Instant’ 
forms which contain 25.2% metallic copper. 
Copper Sulphate is available in powder form 


(powder) 
Triangle Brand Basic 
(average particle 


size is 2 microns) and contains 53% metallic copper. 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORP. 


40 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y. ¢ 230 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Left — untreated onion; Right - treated with MH-40 


The United States Rubber Company's 
Naugatuck Chemical Division has good 
reason to believe it has dealt a death 
blow to destructive storage growth. The 
reason is a new Naugatuck chemical 
a water soluble salt containing 40°, 
maleic hydrazide and called MH-.40.* 
Every grower knows the advantage of 
storing away part of a crop like onions 


ips storage growth in bud ! 


until the market is more favorable. And 
every grower also knows the risk in. 
volved — namely, the sprouting, shrivel. 
ing and wrinkling which can make that 
crop unsalable 

As far back as 1947, Naugatuck’s re- 
search scientists came up with the first 
version of MH-40. Since then, working 
in cooperation with more than 250 


experiment stations and other agricul- 
turists, they have discovered hundreds 
of potential uses for this unique new 
chemical. One of these uses was for the 
inhibition of storage growth. 

Today MH-40 is commercially avail- 
able as a grass inhibitor and wild-onion 
killer. And it won't be long before it will 
be made available as a storage growth 
inhibitor, too! *U. S. Pat. No. 2,614,916 


MH-40 is one more example of Naugatuck know-how at work, always 
Striving to introduce new and better products to the agricultural field. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY Naugatuck Chemical Division, Naugatuck, Conn. 


manufacturers of seed protectants — Spergon, Spergon-DDT, Spergon- SL, Spergon-DDT-SL, Phygon Seed Protectant, Phygon Naugets, Phygon-XL-DDT, Thiram 


Naugets, Thiram 50 Dust 
Gladiolus Dust, Phygon Rose Dust — miticides 


Aramite 


fungicides — Spergon Wettable, Phygon-XL — insecticides — Synklor-48-E, Synklor-50-W — fungicide - insecticides — Spergon 
growth retardants and herbicides —MH-30, MH-40— pre-emergence weed kiliers—Alanap-I. 
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10 days to 2 


ples were collected 
weeks after the final treatment and 
examined at the Bureau's Hicksville 
laboratory to determine the viability 
of each cyst recovered. 


Over 30 nursery and plant 


propagating establishments infested 


were fum! 


establish- 


with golden nematodes 


gated. In most of these 
ments the area infested was so small 
that it was necessary to use a hand 
applicator. The areas ranged in size 
from 100 square feet up to 4 acres 
In the field a tractor-drawn 
shank applheator was used. Labora 


tory processing of the soil samples 


4-acre 


for viability tests yielded from 1 to 
Each 


nonviable. 


850 cysts per establishment 


cyst was found to be 


In the fall of 192, 
nematode cyst was recovered from a 


a golden 


soil sample collected on a 7Y -acre 
farm near Matawan, New Jersey. 
This farm is near the Atlantic coast 
outside the potatos and tomato grow 
ing areas of New Jersey. Samples 
were taken from this farm when it 
was found that the farmer had in 
corporated into his soil waste materi 
al from a nearby mill that processed 
used agricultural burlap of foreign 
origin. Officials of the New Jersey 
Department of Agriculture have es 
tablished safeguards by withholding 


the entire farm from = agricultural 
crops and applying the soil fumi 
gant “D-D™ at the rate of 90 gallons 


The application of the 


per acre 
fumigant was completed in July, 
1953 

The chemical control meas 
ures discussed in this article may be 


considered as emergency measures for 
isolated infestations, such as the field 


They may be 


successfully in small areas where host 


in New Jersey used 


crops are not grown, such as nurser 
ws and plant-propagating establish 
ments that have become infested 
through the use of machinery from 
movement o! 


infested land or the 


topsoil 


In an effort to detect infesta 
tions at the earliest stages, the Bu 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quar 
antine im cooperation with the States 
is conducting surveys for the pest in 


all the principal potato and tomat 
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producing areas of the country. Po 
tato 
Extension 
others who are associated witn the 


organizations and = associations, 


Service personnel, and 
industry or who have occasion to visit 
potato fields are urged to be on the 
alert for symptoms of this pest. 

It is hoped that a practical 
control measure will result from the 
large research program now being 
carried out at Hicksville by the New 
York State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University and the U. § 


A NEW 


INSECTICIDE 
CARRIER! 


4 ALUMINUM 


Department of Agriculture. Except 
tor long crop rotations, there is no 
practical control measure that will 
growing of potatoes on 
infested land. The golden nematode 
is most likely to become a problem in 


permit the 


those potato and tomato-growing 
areas Where rotation is not practiced. 
Therefore, one of the best ways to 
prevent its gaining a foothold is to 
initiate a crop-rotation system in all 


where seed 


areas and particularly 


stock 1s grown. ®*® 


SILICATE 


® Uniform particle size. 
® Uniform ph. 
¢ Water-washed product. 


* Purged of all grit. 
¢ Very low viscosity in water 


at 60% solids without the 
addition of wetting agents. 
® Non-abrasive. 


—_— For further information 
or samples, write... 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, Ine. 


33 RECTOR STREET 


° NEW YORK 6,N.Y. 
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Prove it to Your 
Distributors and Dealers... 


MULTIWAL 
PAPER BAGS 


> M U LT l WA LL ; ; | Prove it to Your Consumers 
Paper Bags | 


+ hee 


Prove it to Your Balance Sheet 


IT’S THE PACKAGE THAT 


Are you proud of the high quality of 
GIVES YOU THESE EXTRAS... 


your agricultural chemicals? 
You can give visible evidence of superiority by packaging . Better appearance. 
in Cuase Multiwall bags. This preferred bag is backed ;, Chen, ected brand estitnn, 
by 107 years of Cuase experience...experience in developing 

: : . . More sales appeal. 
the finest material and workmanship...experience 
in fine printing...experience in Multiwall bag 
manufacture that assures CHASE customers 


of QUALITY bags on every order. 


. Better protection for your product. 
. A bag designed for your specific problem. 


. Better acceptance of your brand. 


JACKSON BOULEVARD + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ENTOMOLOGY 


(Continued from Page 28) 


formance, and the support for funda- 
mental work in government and in- 
dustry is significant and heart-warm- 
ing. It has been pointed out that in 
the field of insect physiology and h- 
ochemistry, our knowledge of normal 
function 1s woefully inadequate, yet 
we are called upon to explain and 
interpret abnormal physiological re- 
actions in an attempt to explain the 
mode of action of toxic chemicals 
Support must be found for long range, 
uninterrupted programs of research 
along fundamental lines if we are to 
keep pace in the future with the re- 
sponsibilities that will face our pro- 
fession 
It is gratifying to note the 
strong support given to basic research 
in entomology and related fields by 
the Canadian Department of Agri 
culture. It is of vrowing interest to 
our industries, foundations, univer: 
sities and government to support the 
most needed phases of entomological 
research 
When world health programs 
begin to falter in some areas due to 
insect resistance to insecticides, many 
people take note. I feel that within 
the past decade, the importance of en’ 
tomology in our daily lives has reached 
more people than ever — before 
In 1954, professional entomol- 
ogy at state and federal levels will 
mark its first century of progress. It 
is truly a story of accomplishment for 
the welfare of mankind everywhere 
Insects have furnished much informa: 
tion on which the modern science of 
genetics 1s based; they have contrib 
uted to the understanding of animal 
distribution, solution, and many as- 
pects of fundamental biology. In_ its 
own right, entomology has figured 
prominently in furthering the health 
and welfare of our people. This story 
will be told in “54 and the ESA will 
be doing its share to help mark this 
century of progress 
Through the Society, it will be 
possible to stimulate the work of 
amateur entomologists and students 
who may later find interest in the pro 


fession. Through its publications we 
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can maintain leadership in keeping the 
profession abreast cf current research 
developments; provision has been 
made for the sections of the Society 
to meet with other interested scien 
tific groups. With the full time effort 
of an Executive Secretary, the Society 
can carry out its programs more ef- 
fectively and promptly than has been 
possible in the past 
Entomologists have always 
benefited from their close working re- 
lationships with the chemical indus 
tries and the manufacturers of pest 
cide application equipment. The pat 
tern is Well established for maintain 
ing and strengthening this work in 
the future. The safe use of pesticides 
is a must in our national food produc 
tion and protection effort. The inte 
gration of entomological effort in pro- 
grams in public health marks another 
accomphshment where entomology has 


been able to render service 


The maintenance of a strong 


service of professional entomology in 


the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
is esseatial to the national welfare. 
The ESA committee dealing with this 
problem has requested of USDA ad 
ministrators that all entomological re 
search be kept in a single functional 
unit and urged consideration of a plan 
for aligning entomology with other re 
lated sciences in an administrative 
grouping to deal with most phases of 


crop protection 


One might continue at length, 
but sufhce it to say that the new 
E.S.A. is well launched and in oper 
ation. It is national and international 
in its membership. Its members are 
determined to make a professional 
society that is broad in its scope, 
cooperative in its dealings with others, 
and devoted to making entomology 
serve the welfare of all) mankind 
With its glorious past, its responsi 
bility to the present and the future, 
entomology will be lifted to new 
heihts of service through the new 


Entomological Society of America. ®*® 


BAG SEALER 


Makes Sift-Proof Seals in Heavy Weight Paper Bags 


Fry Model CSG automatically makes a bands. 
double folded sift-proof heat seal 
the top of any heavy weight paper 
bog. The first fold is securely heat 
sealed; the second is glued for extra 


safety. 


Bags handled include polyethylene and 
pliofilm lined, polyethylene coated and 
those with thermoplastic top sealing 


Other models available 


Simple adjustments for bags of 


in various heights. This model also handles 


bags which are not heatsealable by 
gluing the folds. 

Machine above is perfect for granular 
or fine products such as insecticides, 
chemicals, powdered paints, fertilizers, 
dog foods, etc. 


when writing, please 


submit a sample of your bag and your product. 


GEORGE H. FRY COMPANY ‘ws. 6». 
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f trees and crops t duce <« m 
BACTERIAL FERTILIZER © eiicss sine sdyccnt sedhnas As 
(Continued from Page 33) would he expected, they have investi 


gated this point by making counts of 


he considered a new species, Bacillus 


the surviving fertilizer bacteria at in- 


sitleeus. They are able to decompose tervals after their introduction in 

aluminosthicates, releasing potassium sol 

for plant use For example, after treating 
There are numerous Russian cotton with silicate bacteria, at the 


reports of the effects of silat an 


end of the vegetative period, Alexan 
drov(9) found that there were three 


teria in field trials with cotton and 
other crops. These tell of very sub 


to five times as many silicate bacteria 
stantial yield increases from the us present in the 


soil as at the beginning 


experiment. Pikovskaya(1) 
showing increased uptake of K from considers that 


of the bacteria, and also analyses of the 


a prime factor in im 


plants so treated. In a recent paper 
(5), Alexandrov reports that in addi ineculation of phosphate bacteria is 


tion to ther effect on K, the silicate the favorable effect of this on the de 


proved plant growth as a result of 


hacterta produce phosphoric acid from 


velopment of bacteria of other physio 


insoluble phosphorite. In his expert 


logic al groups She. too, counted bax 


ments, cotton yields were said to bh 


teria in her experiments, after a period 


increased & to 24 per cent of activity hy the phosphate hacteria, 


A third preparation has been 
put out by the All-Union Institut: 
of Agricultural Microbiology under 
the name “AMB” (autochtomie micro 


flora “B"). This is a mixture of bac nary work with solubilizing bacteria 
teria that) convert) ammonia into at Battelle Institute 


and found, for example, that their 


action was associated with 10- to LOO 


fold increase of nitrifying bacteria 


We have done a little prelim 


Agar plates with 
Alexandrov’s medium, which contains 


nitrate, others that decompose cellu 


lose and complex organic phosphorus potassium only in unavailable form 


compounds, still others that are said 


(potassium aluminum silicate), were 


to be able to assimilate atmosphern 


inoculated with suspensions of soils 
mitroven, et (6,7) Th three fore oft 


various sources. A few colomies 


going types of bacterial preparations 


ot bacteria develope d, th predomi 


have been used widely in Russia 


nant organism being similar to 


The fourth type appears t Alexandrov’s Bacillus siliceus, Like 
have been used only experimentally 


wise, using Pikovskaya’s medium in 
and consists of microhial complexes 


from the root zones of wheat peren 


nial forage crops, and sugar beets(8) 


reports the Soviets clam substantial 


increases in the yields of bacteria 


which the only phosphorus present is 
unavailable tricalctum phosphate, we 
isolated several organisms that pro 
duce clear zones of solubilized phos- 
phorus in the opaque plates of tn 
calcrum = phosphate =medium (see 
Figure 1.). With two of these or 
ganisms, we found a readily demon- 
strable increase of soluble P in the 


medium 


The very extensive field trials 
of phosphobacterins in Russia in 1952 
were reported at a full meeting of 
the Technical Board of the Ministry 
of Agriculture of USSR. The yield 
increases that resulted in 60 per cent 
of the trials are given in Table 1 


As would be expected, the 
vreatest imereases were reported for 
the trials on chernozem soils, associ 
ated with their high content of soil 
organic matter, the source of energy 
for bacterial action, and with phos 
phorus in the form of organophos 
phates. On acid soils, the bacterial 
fertilizers were ineffective 


At the meeting, many of the 
leading Russian specialists on soils, 
crops, and microbiology came forward 
and testified to the effectiveness of the 
bacterial fertilizer. There were criti 
cal observations on the experimental 
designs and methods, but no criticism 
of the effectiveness of the fertilizers 
This last has some significance in a 


country where the scientists are re 


TABLE 1 


In this. and numerous other recent Increases in Yields From Phosphobacterial Fertilizers on 555 Collective Farms 


Average Yield Increases 


Chernozem Soil Nonchernozem Soil 
fertilized crops but more of th Crop lbs. /Acre Per Ceni lbs. /Acre Per Cent 
later 

Proso (millet) 171 13.7 Q9 7 
. . < Spring whe 80) 6 9) ? 
Fact or Fancy? “ oo wat | 16.4 ) 8? 
uckwheat 135 IS.0) 180) 22.4 
HAT evidence 1s reported on a 
Barley 378 43.0) 117 90) 
the success of the solubilizing oa 
Oat 11 12 108 10.0 
bacterta im face of ther c mpectition Cc ee - 
om 270 3.3 
with other soil organisms’? The Rus , d : 
, Potatoes 1330 13.3 1420) 11.9 
sian workers are deeply indoctrinated 
Flaxseed 7 5.9 
m the comeept of Competition, which : 
I I Sunflower 117 7.1 
is basic to the whole Soviet philosophy : 
Sugar beet 485 2.5 
as seen in ther views of struge¢l : 7 
Cabhavi 6830 608 Q7? 7 
among the masses, strugvle avarnst pen : 
Tomat 1935 426 3408 37:9 
capitalism, ther acceptance of Dar : a z 
; Cucumber Y4 62 745 14.7 
win's survival of the fittest, and such : 
ee = W atermelon 1690) 13.6 
unusual practices as “nest planting 
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better dusts 


better sprays 


NEW BULLETIN D023, just off the press, 
explains why Vanderbilt carriers, dilu- 
ents and dispersing agents are your 
keys to more effective dusts and sprays. 
This bulletin will help you use these 
fine chemicals to improve the quality 
of your products. 


Pyrax ABB is nonhygroscopic. It may be stored from season to season because it 
does not affect the toxic strength of DDT, rotenone, pyrethrum, toxophene, ben- 
zene hexachloride, the thiocorbomates, or the newer organic toxicants. Pyrox ABB 

P rax ABB is chemically inert pH between 6.5 and 7.0. Free flowing, it mixes quickly and 

y homogeneously giving a more even feed from the hopper, even with the newer 


waxy and oily toxicants. Pyrox ABB is extremely well adapted for aircraft dusting. 


The most widely used Pyrophyllite in the agricultural field, 
Pyrox ABB is principally applied os a carrier for insecti- 
cides and fungicides. Pyrax ABB is also used in lesser 
quantities in seed protectants, weed control, defoliant 
dusts, ond mony other applications. 


Non-drifting, Pyrax ABB produces o dense cloud that hugs the crop and adheres 
electrostotically — even to the dry underside of foliage — insuring less waste and 
permitting effective daytime dusting. 


Increased plant capacity now assures an adequate supply of Pyrax ABB. 


Dorvans are soluble in water, with o neutral pH, and stable toward mild acids 


+ + and alkalis, Characteristically, Darvans break up agglomerates or flocs to their 
Da rvan ] and 2 ultimate particle size to produce better dispersions. 


Recent tests indicate that very small amounts of Darvan actually increase the 


Excellent dispersing and suspending agents for agricultural effectiveness of toxicant in wettable concentrates. Field tests showed greoter crop 
wettoble concentrates. The unusual qualities of the yields when Darvan was added to the active agent and carrier than when the 
Darvons maintain finely divided solids or liquids dispersed same carrier and agent were used without Darvan. The addition of Darvan with a 


in aqueous medium over long periods of time. wetting agent also increased the yield. 


For both High Bulk Dusts and Wettoble Concentrates, Continental Clay is an 


Continental Clay economical, top quality carrier of unusually fine particle size (0.8 micron by air 


permeation and less than 0.75% retention on a 200 mesh screen). Continental 
is @ non-abrasive, extremely flowable carrier for high bulk dust. In wettable 


Continental Clay is recommended as a highly compatible 
and non-alkaline carrier for your agricultural high bulk 
dust. Continental is further recommended for wettable 


concentrates, it is outstanding in qualities of dispersibility and wettability. Conti- 


nental Clay assures uniformity for all your dry dusts and wettable concentrates. 
ilehi! 


A ‘ 


in q supply. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 


SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT 
r---- 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y.----4 


[} Please send bulletin D2} 

[] Please send sample of PYRAX 

[) Please send sample of DARVAN 

(} Please send sample of CONTINENTAL CLAY. 


Continental Clay is always a 


concentrates. 


Write today for Bulletin No. 023 on 
Agricultural Dusts and Sprays. 


NAME 


POSITION 
(Please attach to, or write on, your company letterhead ) 
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quired, by official edict, to criticize 
one another. Proposals were made to 
extend the research and field trials 
with these preparations. The Tech- 
nical Board of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture accepted the reports as “show 
ing clearly the effectiveness of phos 
fertilizers for 


phobacterial various 


crops,” and they decided to produce 
them “in the greatest possible quan 
tity in 1953." 
was created, led by the Director of 
the All-Union Institute of Fertilzers 


to work out the program 


Th re We 


it hoax, self-delusion 


A special commission 


have the story. Is 
or discovery’ 
One can hardly imagine a hoax on 
such a grand scale, without a dissent 
ing voice among the many hundreds 


of scientists and tarmers involved 
That it is self-deception is not ruled 
out, though one would suppose that 
among the many soils scientists con 


cerned — including some good scien 
tists there would be those who could 
distinguish fact from fancy 

We must not forget that the 


pre-‘Soviet Russia was the birthplac: 


When 


we speak of chernozem, sierozem, or 


of much of our soil science 


podzolic soils, we are using Russian 
words, Soil science today in the USSR 
is dominated by the teachings of Wil- 
liams, whose great emphasis was on 
We cannot afford 
to assume that all of this science is 


“ nl micré hive he wy 


fruitless, even though we know that 
some of it is falsely conceived and 
faultily executed. * We must try t 
detect the grain among the chaff. 

chance, under at 


If by any 
least some conditions, bacterial fer- 
tilizers are able to produce practical 
agricultural benefits, we should know 
this and take advantage of the de- 
velopment that would influence our 
our fertilizer imdustry, and 


alike 


whether this de 


farmers, 
our microbiological industry, 
We cannot decick 
velopment is real or imaginary by sit- 
ting at a desk. Experiments are need 
ed. This article will have fulfilled its 
purpose if it stimulates our researchers 
to look into the matter of bacterial 
fertilizers through carefully controlled 


experiments, carried far enough to 


Dry Powder Blending. 


Muncy, Pa. Today! 


Get your copy of new bulletin 
covering Complete Plant Equip- tries, 
ment for Impregnation and 


Write Young Machinery Co. 


Let Young Machinery 
solve your Insecticide 
Processing problems! 


Over 70 efficient in- 
stallations in U.S. A. 
and Foreign Coun- 


oun 
machiner 


Pennsylvania 


Complete Plant Equipment for Dry Powder 
Blends, Concentrates and Emulsions 


satisfy ourselves that there is or is not 
a basis for the many favorable Rus- 


sian reports *%y& 
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PINK BOLL WORM 


(Continued from Page 31) 


1910. His early research on the boll- 
worm and boll weevil contributed 
materially to the establishment of a 
sound basis for helping to control 
these pests 

Actually, Dr. Bishopp’s work 
just after the boll 
obtained a toehold in 
Texas about 1892, had 
Louisiana. When the 


River failed to halt its advance, panic 


began weevil, 
which had 
reached 
Mississippi 
followed. Southern agriculture and 
industry depended almost entirely on 
cotton, and loss of a third to a half 
or more of the yield followed the 
boll weevil’s mvasion of new areas 
Dr. Bishopp’s large-scale demonstra- 
1905-07 


tion experiments mn were 
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recognized as important contributions 
to the development of the educational 
work which became the basis of the 
present Service. Subse- 
quently, for a short time when he 


Extension 


was in charge of the Division of Cot- 
ton Insect Investigations, he was in- 
volved in directing extensive researc! 
on the boll weevil, including develop 
ment of the use of calcium arsenate 
for successful control of the pest 
His intimate knowledge of cotton 
production problems helped him to 
advise the 
other agencies and to direct work on 


Extension Service and 
destructive cotton pests. He is aw 
thor of a Farmers’ Bulletin on the 
bollworm, and of several other pub- 
lications on cotton pests 

For many years he worked on 
on insects affecting man and animals, 
directing the Bureau's research on 
these pests from 1927 to 1941. In 
1941 he became Assistant Chief of 
the Bureau, in charge of research, 
including that on cotton sects. 

Dr. Bishopp is a world authority 
on medical and veterinary entomology. 
In May, 1933, he 


partment of Agriculture's Distingu- 


received the De- 


ished Service award for leadership 
in research that has contributed ma 
terially to development of effective 
methods of controlling disease-carry 
ing and crop-destroying pests. Dur- 
ing World War II, he helped guide 
research that led to development of 
DDT and other materials that were 
used widely and successfully against 
malaria and yellow fever mosquitoes, 
typhus-carrying lice and mites, pla- 
gue-carrying fleas, and other pests 
that can transmit human diseases 
For this work he was awarded certifi- 
cates by the Army and Navy. Great 
Britain presented him with His Ma- 
jesty's Medal for Service in the Cause 
of Freedom. 

effective 
mechanical weapon against the pink 
bollworm is the stalk shredder, which 
if used just after harvesting, not only 
kills many of the insects, but also 
spreads plant residue on the ground 


Perhaps the most 


so evenly that the sun's rays usually 
kill many more. 


Preliminary experiments con- 


ducted at Lubbock, Texas in March 
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indicate that ginning seed cotton and 
oil mill delinting of the cotton seed 
may kill a higher percentage of pink 
hollworms infesting the seed cotton 
and cotton seed than was thought 
possible at first. Entomologists are 
tudying non-sterilized cotton seed, 
motes, linters, bolls, and gin trash to 
determine the pink bollworm carry- 
over and the possibility of spread ot 
the insect through these sources. 
Chemical methods of control 
under investigation include 17 differ 
ent soil fumigants and more than a 
score of insecticides, DDT, now used 
es an insecticide against the pink boll 
worm, is reasonably effective but re 
The search 
continues for more effective insect 
Detohants that md the cotton 


plant of fruit and leaves, thereby de 


quires many applications 
cides 


priving the pink bollworm of food, 
are under study. So are herbicides or 
dessicants that prevent re-growth of 
cotton plants after the harvest season. 


Systemic insecticides would 
appear an excellent means to reach 
an insect such as the pink bollworm 
whose eggs are usually deposited in 
protected places at the base of the 
boll. Upon hatching, the insect bores 
into the boll and thus protects him 
self from insecticides applied from 
without. Rain and winds have little 
effect on systemics. 

Of bundreds of chemical com- 
pounds tested thus far, entomologists 
have found a dozen orgame phosphate 
compounds that will destroy the pink 
bollworm through systemic action un 


This 1s 


stll a long way from practical control 


der laboratory conditions 


Many questions must be answered, 
including, what will systemics do un 


der field conditions? Scientists must 
have proof that they leave in cotton 
fiber or seed no chemical residues that 
would be harmful to man or to live 
stock 
time of application, and cost must 


be determined 


Correct dk SAUCES, methods and 


In tests to date, systemics used 
as foliage sprays show greater pro 
mise, than do those used as dusts or 
as soil treatments. Of the 12 systemik 
compounds that killed pink bollworm, 
6 required only 4 ppm of insecticides 


in green cotton boll for effective re 


*Trademarkt 


@ JAGUAR produces high viscosity 


at low concentrations 
@ JAGUAR is cold water swelling 


@ JAGUAR develops its properties 
over a wide pH range 


@ JAGUAR has excellent thicken- 
ing, film forming and stabilizing 
properties 


@ JAGUAR is a natural vegetable 
pure food colloid 


@ JAGUAR is economical to use 


@ JAGUAR is available in commer 


cial quantities 


We invite your inquiry regarding this amas- 
ing, new product, developed and produced by 
Stein Hall. For technical data, and sample, 


write us on your company or al 
in this coupon. 
{ JAGUAR Dept. AC-12 | 
1 Stein, Hall & Co., Ine. 1 
i 285 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y¥. \ 
1 Please send me at once your descriptive | 
| booklet together with a free sample of 
i STEIN HALL’'S JA I understand 
H that no obligation is Incurred. 1 
| Name 1 
; Title . : 
; Company } 
' Address rT 
1 City Zone State ' 
qodn4n apenas enebenanenanent 
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q y dition of a wetting agent to your fertilizer, 
8 
wetting be sure to contact Ultra for complete data 


on Ultra Quality Wetting Agents. 


Ultra Wetting Agents — produced under 


careful laboratory control — have been 


successfully used by many fertilizer manu- 


facturers. If you are considering the ad- 


Write for full details today’ 


ULTRA CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


JOLIET, tL. PATERSON, N. J. HAWTHORNE, CALIF. 


Are You Keeping in Touch 
with YOUR INDUSTRY? _ 2 Years $5.00 


1 Year $3.00 


Complete up-to-date news of the agricultural insecti 


cide and fertilizer industry ar reported monthly in 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


175 Sth AVE. N. Y. 10, N. Y. AGRICULTURAL CHemMicaALs. Regular features and 


columns keep you informed of technical and trade 


YES! Send me Agricultural Chemicals 


nw ow Enter your subscription now! 
slog ' 
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Three effective 
when used at the rate of 16 ppm, 
ind the remaining 3 when used at 
the zate of 64 ppm. When the most 


effective of these were tested on mn 


sults others were 


fested cotton growing under field con 
ditions, however, no control was ob 
tained. 

Radioactive isotopes are being 
used to study how systemic insect! 
cides travel in plants and how they 
kill insects. The 


overlooking the possibility of 


researchers are not 
their 
use in developing systemic insecticides 
that will kill the pink bollworm. They 
might also be used in nutritional and 
physiological studies of the insect, and 
in studying the movements of adult 
moths in the field. 

Newly developed traps and 
lights for attracting pink bollworm 
moths have proved valuable and in- 
expensive in finding new or re-estab- 
lishing old infestations of the insect 

Although pink bollworm dam- 
age was relatively light in 1953 as 
compared to the $31 million damage 
1952, it still caused con- 
certain South 


it did in 
siderable 


Texas counties, and in some Central 


damage in 


Texas counties it is much above the 
1952 level. 

Entomologists are also study 
ing alternate host plants of the pink 
bollworm plants other than cotton 
in which the worm can overwinter 
and develop naturally. Three differ- 
ent kinds of wild plants closely re 


lated to cotton at least two of 


Gult 
have thus far been 


which occur throughout the 
Coastal region 
discovered in which these pests were 


overwintering 


Starve Bol'worm? 


N artificial medium, of which all 
A chemical constituents are known, 
has heen developed by Texas Exper 
ment Station and Bureau chemists on 


1 


which for the first time a few pink 


bollworms have been reared trom egy 
to adult 
under way, is to learn which of these 


in the diet 


The next research step, now 


chemicals are necessary 
f the pink bollworm 


With this knowledge, 


be possible to breed this out of the 


it might 


cotton plant, or otherwise treat the 
plant with some chemical that would 
make it non-nutritious to the pink 
bollworm. Should this prove success: 
ful, it might be possible to starve to 
death not only the pink bollworm but 
also other such highly-selective insects 
as the boll weevil and cotton leat 
almost alto 


worm, which depend 


gether on cotton as a food source. 
Another long-range project is 
in attempt at biological control. A 
year ago the Bureau sent George W 
Angelet to India, original home of the 
pink bollworm, to sear h fer its na 
tural enemies. Thus far Mr. Angelet 
America five different 
all weep-like insects that 


has sent to 
parasites 

destroy the pink bollworm by laying 
on or in its body eggs that hatch 
into pink bollworm-devouring larvae 


During 1953 Angelet has sent 
ilmost 60,000 live parasites to the 


Bureau's Foreign Parasite Receiving 


Station at Moorestown, N. J. There, 
entomologist D, W. Jones and _ his 


issociates have developed laboratory 
techniques for rearing in a short time 
large numbers of the parasites, which 
require only a few weeks to complete 
their lite cycle 

A quarter of a million of the 
beneficial insects were reared out, 
shipped, and released in pink boll 
Texas fields 
during the growing season by J. M 
McGough of the Brownsville labora 


tory. Field surveys there during the 


worm-intested cotton 


next cotton-growing season will show 
how well these parasites have over 
wintered and established themselves 
under our cotton-growing conditions, 
and will be the basis of further pink 
hollworm parasite control research 
Parasites introduced by the 


Bureau from foreign countries a num 


ber of years ago did not become 
established here but further efforts 
along this line are warranted, Mean 


continues his 


while, Mr 


search for still 


Angelet 
other — promising 
enemies and diseases of the pink boll 
worm, Jones and his two aides pre 
dict that they can, with their present 
equipment, rear out at least a half- 
millon parasites in 1954, and with 
increased facilities, millions may be 
come available 

Since these insects feed only 
(destructive ones) 


on other insects 


PYROPHYLLITE 


the ideal Diluent and Extender 


for INSECTICIDES 


Every good wish for a Very Merry Christmas 
and a Gappy and Prosperous 1954. 


Ask For Our Pamphlet 


GLENDON PYROPHYLLITE 


COMPANY 


P. O. Box 2414, Greensboro, N. C. 
Formerly Glendon Div., Carolina Pyrophyllite Co. 


Plant and Mines at Glendon, N. C. 
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ORGANO-METALLIC LIQUID FUNGICIDE 


organic Copper and Mercury 


LIQUID TREATMENT FOR CEREAL SEEDS 


organic Cadmium and Mercury 


LIQUID FUNGICIDES FOR TREATING TURF GRASS 


organic Mercury 


POWERFUL LIQUID ORGANIC MERCURIAL, ERADICANT AND 
PROTECTANT OVER A WIDE RANGE 


H. L. WOUDHUYSEN & ASSOCIATES DIGBY 4-1857 


Factory at Long Branch, N. J. 17 BATTERY PLACE + NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


— 7 , 1 
\ Serving the Wes; with 
Agriculty,., Chemic®"® 


mays : 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Distributing a Complete Line of 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


eckalhern 


ane compan 


Custom Manufacturing and Packaging 
Domestic and Export. 


Manufacturing and Distributing Fertilizers. 


RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 
641 South Fourth Street Phone, Write or Wire 
LAndscape 5-9210 — TWX 509 for Complete Details. 
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and not on plants, animals nor people, 
their 
presents no hazard. Whether they 
will adapt themselves to their new 


introduction in this country 


environment remains to be seen. 
While research is being inten- 
sified, control of the pink bollworm 
through enforcement of State and 
Federal regulations regarding cultural 
practices, ginning methods, and move- 
ment of cotton, cotton products and 
okra, plus use of insecticides by grow- 
ers, goes on. Effectiveness of such 
control methods is pointed up by 
comparison of the invasion of U. S. 
cotton by two insects the boll 
weevil and the pink bollworm. 


N 31 years the boll weevil spread 

from a toehold in Texas and 
established itself nearly to the north- 
ern hmits of cotton production and 
in more than 600,000 square miles of 
the Cotton Belt. (As early as 1895, 
three years after its 
Texas, the Assistant 
Agriculture, upon recommendation of 
Dr. L. O. Howard, chief of the Di- 
vision of Entomology, appeared be- 


discovery in 
Secretary of 


fore the Texas Legislature urging en- 
actment of a pest law and the crea- 
tion of a non-cotton zone to prevent 
further spread into the cotton belt 
Unfortunately, this legislation failed 
The boll weevil bankrupted 
bankers; 


and homes in 


to pass 
farmers, merchants, and 


caused farms whole 


communities to be deserted; demora- 
lized labor and tenants, and moved 
them to other sections; and caused 
the economy of the South to be re- 
1950 alone it des- 
troyed lint and cotton seed worth 
about 8/10 of 
the losses caused by all cotton in- 
sects.) 


volutionized. In 


over $740 million 


Contrast with this the first 31 
years of the pink bollworm’s invasion 
of the United States. Like the boll 
weevil, it invaded Texas from Mexico. 
However, when it was found in 
Texas, a quarantine was immediately 
placed on importation of cotton, and 
non- 
Dam- 


age and spread have been held down 


for a number of years local 


cotton zones were established 


by Federal and State qguarantines, now 
applied by the Bureau of Entomology 
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and State 
These quarantines regu: 


and Plant 
authorities. 
late shipment of cotton and its pro- 
ducts from infested areas, and by con- 
trol measures carried out jointly by 


Quarantine 


government agencies, cotton growers, 
and cotton processors. 

This continuing program from 
1917 to 1948 restrict- 
ed the worm to Texas, sections of 
southern Arizona and New Mexico, 
four of Oklahoma and 3 
parishes in Southwestern Louisiana 


31 years 


counties 


a small fraction of the area covered 
by the boll weevil in the same length 
of time. Damage to the cotton crop 
was of very little economic impor- 
tance, and the clean-up measures de- 
veloped and enforced resulted in ma- 
terially increasing cottoa vields in the 
infested area. Cotion growers outside 
thank this 


work and Texas growers’, ginners’, 


of Texas can restrictive 
and processors’ cooperation for the 
fact that only in the past two or three 
years has the pink bollworm loomed 


as an immediate menace to their 
crops. *&* 
(From Page 35) 
alky! carboxyhe acids. Ann. Appl 
Biol. 38: 318-333 
§. Davis, D. and A. E. Dimond. 1953 


Inducing disease resistance with plant 

growth regulators. Phytopath. 43 
137-140 

6. Dimond, A. E 
2-Carboxymethy! 

as chemotherapeutants for 
plant diseases. Phytopath. 42: 9 

7. Dimond, A. E., D. Davis, R. A 
Chapman, and E. M. Stoddard. 1952 
Plant chemotherapy as evaluated by 
the Fusarium wilt assay on tomatoes 
Conn. Agr. Exp. Station Bul. 557 

8. Dimond, A. E. and D. Davis. 1953 
The chemotherapeutic activity of ben- 
zothiazole and related compounds for 
Fusarium wilt of tomato. Phytopath 
43:43-44 

9. Dimond, A. E., G. H. Plumb, E. M 
Stoddard and J. G. Horsfall. 1949 
An evaluation of chemotherapy and 
vector control by insecticides for com- 

Conn. Agr 


and D. Davis. 1952 
mercaptobenzothia- 


zole salts 


hating Dutch elm disease 
Exp. Station Bul. 531 
10. Horsfall, J. G. 1945 
their action Chron 
Watham, Mass 
11. Howard, F. L. 1951. Antidoting the 
Phytophthora cactorum as 


Fungicides and 
Botanica 


toxins of 


a means of disease control. Science 
94:345 
12. Livingston, J. E. 1953. The control 


of leaf and stem rust of wheat with 
Phytopath 43 


chemotherapeutants 
496-498 
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Qualities available 


I‘ for airplane dusting, 
emulsions and hand spraying 


Call on Whittaker 


WHITTAKER PRODUCTS 
FOR AGRICULTURAL USE 


TALC 


CLAY 
FULLERS EARTH 


DIATOMACEOUS EARTH 


INFUSORIAL EARTH 


PYROPHYLLITE 
BENTONITE 
. 
VERMICULLITE 


MAGNESIUM CARBONATE 


VOLCANIC ASH 


Consult Whittaker 
on all your 
Dust Carrier Problems 


WHITTAKER 
CLARK & 


DANIELS, INc 
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For Better Protection against Pests use these 


PRENTOX | PEST-TESTED 


BASIC INSECTICIDE CONCENTRATES 


DDT —Wettable and Dry Powders; Oil Concentrates; LINDANE—Wettable and Dry Powders; Oil Con- 


Emulsifiable Concentrates centrates; Emulsifiable Concentrates 
CHLORDANE —0i! Concentrates; Wettable and PYRONYL CONCENTRATES -~—Piperony! 8u- 
Dry Powders; Emulsifiable Concentrates toxide-Pyrethrum Concentrates for Space Sprays, 
ROTENONE— Cube; Powdered Concentrates Livestock Sprays and General Pest Control 


SABADILLA~—Ground Seed; Dust Concentrates PYRETHRUM-— Powder; No. 20 Extract 
TOXAPHENE—Wettable Powders; Dust Concen. RAX POWDER. A rodenticide Containing 0.5% 


trates Warfarin 


For information on Any of These PRENTOX Pesticide Concentrates 
Write to 


PRENTISS DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


110 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
9 South Clinton Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


rs. = oe ’ Pry ae i a nl te. rn. ee 


For Ammonium sulphate 
you can count on Koppers! 


al 


Koppers offers a good commercial grade of ammonium sulphate— 
the ingredient that is so essential to fertilizer because of its high 
nitrogen content. 


CHARACTERISTICS — Koppers Ammonium Sulphate comes in crystals 
The 


with low free-acid and moisture content. 
nitrogen content is guaranteed to be not less 
than 20.5°%. 


SHIPMENT— From St. Paul, Minn. and Kearny, N. J., Koppers 
Ammonium Sulphate is shipped in 100 Ib. and 


7 = 200 Ib. bags—also in boxcars and trucks. From 
; Granite City, Ill. and Midland, Pa., it is shipped 
\ 2a only in boxcars and trucks. 


| a 
\ ad J KOPPERS | COAL CHEMICALS 
Ww 


-- KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Tar Products Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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McNew, G. L. and N. K. Sundholm 
1949. The fungicidal activity of sub 
stituted pyrazoles and related com- 
pounds. Phytopath. 39:721-751 
14. Mitchell, J. W.. W. J. Zaumeyer, 
and W. P. Anderson. 1952. Trans- 
streptomycin in bean 
bacterial 


location of 
plants and its effect on 
blights. Science 115:114-115 

15. Stoddard, E. M. 1942 
in vivo the virus of X disease of 
peach by chemotherapy. Phytopath 
32: 17 

16. Stoddard, E. M. 1944 
of peach trees to X disease by chemo 
therapy. Phytopath. 34: 1011 

17. Stoddard, E. M. 1947. X disease of 
peach and its chemotherapy. Conn 
Agr. Exp. Station Bul. 506 

18. Stoddard, E. M. 1951. Control of 
strawberry red stele by chemotherapy 
Phytovath. 41:858 

19. Stoddard, E. M. and A. E. Dimond 
1951. The chemotherapeutic control 
of Fusarium wilt of carnations. Phy- 
topath 4! 337-340 

20. Stoddard, E. M. and G. A. Zent- 
myer. 1950. Control of damping-off 
with 8-quinolinol. Pl. Dis. Rep. 34 
236-237 

21. Waggoner, P. E. and A. E. Dimond 
1952. Effect of studying agents Fus 
arium lycopersici and maleic hydra 


Inac tivating 


Immunization 


zide upon phosphorus distribution in 
the tomato Phytonath 42:24 

22 Zentmyer, G. A., J G Horsfall and 
P. P. Wallace 1946. Dutch elm 
disease and its chemotherapy. Conn 
Agr. Exp. Station Bul. 498 


* 
Fert. Safety Conf. in Ky. 

The Fertilizer Section of the 
Southern Safety conference is sched: 
uled to be held in Louisville, Ky., 
March 7-9, 1954. 

The program includes reports 
on “The Progress of the National 
Safety Council Fertilizer Section” by 
V. S. Gornto, Smith-Douglass Co., 
Norfolk, Va.; “Safety Precautions for 
Conveying Systems” by R. S. Diser- 
ens, Phillips Chemical Co., Bartles- 
ville, Okla; and “Prevalent Hazards 
in the Phosphate Mining Industry,” 
by B. J. Phillips, Smith- Douglass, Inc., 
Plant City, Fla 

Also scheduled for the con- 
ference is a panel discussion on case 
histories of industrial accidents, and 
measures taken to correct the causes 

o 
Calspray Moves N. J. Plant 

California Spray - Chemical 
Corporation's eastern manufacturing 
plant has moved to Metuchen and 
Harmich Rds., South Plainfield, N. J.. 
the company has announced. It was 
formerly located at Elizabeth, N. J 
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Soil Conditioners Committee 


A joint committee on soil 
conditioners has been organized by 
the American Society for Testing 
Materials and the Association of Of 
ficial Agricultural Chemists. Chair- 
man of the group is W. P. Martin, 
Ohio State Univ.; W. A. Raney, 
Mississippi State College is vice 
chairman; and H. N. Stevens, B. F 
Goodrich Chemical Co. is secretary 

a 
Armour Fertilizer Booklet 

Armour & Co., Chicago, have 
recently issued a new fertilizer book 
let, “What is Your Fertilizer IQ”. 
The booklet discusses the advantages 
of using “Regal Beads,” 
product, as a fertilizer conditioner 


an Armour 


7 

Garden Supply Show 

New items in packaged goods 
lines of garden supplies to be offered 
on the market in 1954 will be shown 
at the National Trade 
Chicago, January 11, 12 and 13. 
The display will be held in the Ex- 


Show in 


hibition Hall of the Hotel Sherman, 
and will include displays by more 
than 175 manufacturing companies 

A similar trade exhibit will 
be held at the 7Ist Infantry Reg: 
ment Armory in New York City on 
February 2-4 

a 
Shade Tree Conf. 

The next meeting of the mid 
western chapter of the National 
Shade Tree Conterence will be held 
February 17-19 at the La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill 

2 
Penick Story in “Crown” 

An article on the background 
and current operations of S. B. Pen 
ick & Co. of New York appeared 
in the November, 1953 issue of The 
Crown, house organ of Crown Cork 
& Seal Co., Baltumore, Md. The arti 
cle reported on the various prod- 
ucts of Penick & Co., 
packaging and manufacturing plants, 
Particular 


its warehouses, 


and research laboratory 
mention was made of the insecticide 


division and laboratory 


Bashore Building 


SER-X 


The Mew Insecticide Diluent 


... Excellent drift Control Properties 
..- Better Flowability 


...- Desirable Suspension Properties 
..- Controlled Bag Weights 


One season trial by leading insecticide formulators has 
proven SER-X to be of superior quality. 


For complete information and samples, write . . 


SUMMIT MINING 
CORPORATION 


Carlisle, Pennsylvania 
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ARE OFFWEIGHTS | 


| A NIGHTMARE? 


Protect your profits with 
close tolerance checkweighing at 
conveyor line speed 


WwW y risk losses with over 


filled bags drums or cartons 
or worry about off weights 7 
Put a Thayer Checkweight 
Scale to work for you and be 
¢ of accurate weights every 


, 


automat m opera 
tion, the Model 2005 separates 
offweight packages from those 

properly hiled by having the CHECK THESE 

motor-driven two-way conve OUTSTANDING 

yor separate then deposit them ADVANTAGES: 
at opposite ends of the scale Wide range of capacities 
The Model 2005 or one — hendies units from 20 te 
of the other outstanding 200 its. fot — vp to 20 
writs per minute ne op 

Thayer Scales holds the erator required 

answer to your weighing, hil Optional controls — signet 
ing ot check-weighing prob lights, remote diols, etc. avail. 
lems. For more details, write oe & @ your needs 
today outhning your problem aa an cole ew laden 
New! Medel 100$ imlo ences independently odjvstoble 
matically checkweighs bags Convenient conveyor 
and cartons before they are height -- only 10” from floor. 
closed! Send for bulletin 


THAYER SCALE AND ENGINEERING CORP 


493 East Water Street, Reckiand, Moss. 


; ' 
Where weight is worth money .. . it pays to be sure. 


LABORATORY SERVICES 


Peet-Grady and C.S.M.A., aerosol tests 
Biological evaluation of insecticides 


Screening of compounds for insecticidal, 
fungicidal, and bactericidal properties 


Bioassay of insecticide residues on crops 
Chemical determination of insecticides 
Phenol coeflicient determinations 


Mineral determinations including fluorine and 
other trace elements 


Warm-blooded toxicity studies 


Warfarin assays — physico-chemical and 
biological 
Other biological, chemical, and micro- 
biological services 
Project research and consultation 


Write for price schedule 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


P. O. BOX 2059 ° MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 


PROCESSING ‘i 
EQUIPMENT Established 112s 


Reduced For Quick Sale 


|. H. Day 200, 400, 600, 10.000 Ibs. Dry Powder Mixers. 

Elgin 24-Head Rotary Vacuum Filler 

Resina LC and Capen ISF Automatic Cappers. 

F.M.C. Kyler A adjustable and Burt Wraparound 
Labeler. 

Mikro 4TH, 3W, 3TH. 1SH. Bantam Pulverizers. 

Day 650 gal. Steam Jacketed Jumbo Mixer. 

Robinson 20 x 48 2-Deck and Tyler Hum-mer +27 
2-Deck Sifters. 

Great Western V. C, B4, B6 Jumbo Sifters. 

Stokes and Smith Model A and 3 Transwraps. 

Stokes and Smith Gl and HG88 Duplex Auger Fillers. 

Ermold and World. Semi and Fully Auto. Labelers. 

Standard Knapp #429 Carton Sealer. 

Oliver automatic adjustable Wrapper. for wrapping in 
kraft and cellophane. 

Package Machinery FA. FA2. FA4 Auto. Cellophane 
Wrappers. 

Hayssen 3”-7”, 8-18", 7”-13" Automatic Wrappers. 


LW 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 


Write, Wire, Phone Collect for Details and Prices 
On All Your Machinery Requirements 


_ UNION STANDARD EQUIPMENT CO. 
318-322 Lafayette St. New York 12, N. Y. 
0 MA 


TWICE AS EASY ! 
HALF THE WORK! 


f 


ron 
i si. 


wre-yer 


Eliminates buying problems. Avoids costly leftover 
stocks, shortages and delays. Simplifies production. 
Lowers costs. Your formula or ours. Leading makers 
of fly, cattle, roach, and agricultural sprays, dusts, 
and aerosols now use service. Prices and plans sent 
promptly. No obligations. 


Save the we AUGHLIN 


oo MGK’. GORMLEY 
Sccentifie oe, 
vs GK KING COMPANY 


wa ‘ 
“eee 


1711 S.E. FIFTH STREET «© MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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ADVERTISING 


= 
: pg REE . 


Rates for classified advertisements are ten 
cents per word, $2.00 minimum, except those 
of individuals seeking employment, where the 
tate is five cents per word, $1.00 minimum. 
Address all replies to Classified Advertisements 
with Box Number, care of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS, 175 Fifth Ave.. New York 10 
pment date: 25th of preceding month. 


Situations Wanted: 


AGRONOMIST, SINGLE: Wide 
field experience with herbicides. For- 
mulated pesticides. Soils, grain and 
chemical background. Prefers tech- 
nical service, development or research. 
Address Box No. 803, c/o Agricul- 
tural Chemicals. 

SAL ES EXEC v TIV E: Teeny years 
experience in domestic and forei ‘ign 
agricultural and industrial chemicals, 
insecticide materials, etc., desires sales 
administrative position with substan- 
tial chemical firm. Age 43. Graduate 
BS Che ‘mistry. Address Box No, 804, 
c/o Agricultural Chemicals, 

EXPE RIENCED AGRIC U LTURAL 
CHEMICALS MANAGER: 16 years 
diversified experience in sales, re- 
search and development, technical ser- 
vice, and production supervision. 
Chemical and biological education 
with advanced degree. Good back- 
ground and knowledge of current ad- 
vances in insecticides, fungicides, her- 
bicides, and defoliants. Seeks respon- 
sible managerial or administrative 

osition — any location. Address Box 
No. 805, c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


ENTOMOLOGIST with wide experi- 
ence in field of Agricultural Chemi- 
cals. Now located on West Coast. 
Can handle sales or technical prob- 
lems. Address Box No. 806, c/o Agri- 
cultural Chemicals. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
SPECIALIST: Some men like to trav- 
el: I like to be home nights. There- 
fore desire new position in research 
or development. Age 27, B.S., exper- 
ience in laboratory work and _ tech- 
nical development of herbicides and 
insecticides. Address Box No. 808, 
c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 

SALES MANAGER AVAILABLE 
March Ist: Successful record in sales 
to manufacturers of mixed fertilizers 
throughout Southeast and Gulf States. 
Broad knowledge of fertilizers from 
old 3-9-9 to TVA 10-20-20 granulation. 
Young, aggressive, well known in the 
trade, and capable of moving large 
tonnage. Pilot, capable of covering 
large area, the world if necessary. For 
details address Box No. 809, c/o Ag- 
ricultural Chemicals. 
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PRODUCT & MARKET DEVEL- 
OPMENT SPECIALIST: Experienced 
in formulation, laboratory and field 
testing and commercial use of liquid 
and dry pesticides and related prod- 
ucts; also with manufacturing and 
marketing problems. Familiar with 
agricultural practice and problems in- 
volving all important fruit, field and 
truck crops, in north central, eastern 
and southern states and with mos- 
quito and other pest control work. 
Widely acquainted in the industry and 
in state and federai research agencies. 
Prefer research and development but 
willing and qualified to accept re- 
sponsibility in marketing. Address 
Box No, 810, c/o Agricultural Chem- 
icals. 


SALES FORCE: Are you interested 
in a 35-man sales force and midwest 
warehouse? Due to seasonable nature 
of our business as manufacturers of 
industrial and agricultural insecticides 
and distributors of allied equipment— 
we would like to represent large or 
smal] manufacturer of allied line. We 
cover entire midwest and south with 
sales force of 35 men—and an agricul- 
tural dealer set-up on operation. Can 
warehouse and represent manufacturer 
effectively in this market. Financially 
responsible, Address Box No. 807, 
c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


Miscellaneous: 

WANTED: Used Bantam Mikro- 
pulverizer in good operating condition, 
Address _ and prices to Box 
No. 811, c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


Fer Sale: 

STEEL TANKS FOR SALE: Dished 
heads all welded. Excellent for 
storing liquid fertilizer, chemicals, ete. 
At Norfolk, Va. (3) 5800 gal; at Ton- 
awanda, N. Y. (2) 7000 gal; at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (10) 7650 gal; at Reading, 
Pa. (9) 4600 gal, (5) 4300 gal, (2) 
3800 gal; at Philadelphia, Pa, (4) 
21,700 gal, (10) 13.700 gal, (4) 9150 
gal, (2) 6000 gal. Perry Equipment 
Corp., 1428 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


Exponent of Quality, 
Performance, Economy 


DR. FLOYD M. MIZELL 
Confidential Consultant in 
Problems of Agricultural 

Chemicals 
Product Formulation Insect Rearing 
Product Development Riocidal Evaluation 


Emulsifiers Field Testing 
Specialty Products Technical Service 


431 Layton Ave. 
Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 


FLORIDA FIELD TRIALS 


Evaluations 
of 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


DR. G. R. TOWNSEND 


Box 356 
Belle Glade, Florida 


C. C. McDONNELL, D.Sc. 


Formerly Chief Insecticide Division, 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


CONSULTANT 


Insecticides, Fungicides, Disinfectants, 
Rodenticides, Weed Killers, Formulas, 
labeling, advertising and registration un- 
der the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act. Represent manu- 
facturers at hearings before the De- 
partment of Agrictulture. 


122 Hesketh Street, Chevy Chase, 15, Md. 


Looking for a man? 


Use Agricultural Chemicals as the 
most logical medium to reach the 
very person you seek. Classified 
advertisements are read widely. 


FRIAR M. THOMPSON, JR. 


Consultant 
Specializing in insecticides, ro- 
denticides, fungicides, weed 


controllers for industry, house- 
hold, and farm. 
Product formulation, 
labeling. 

Athens, Georgia 


testing, 


Offers to Buy Stock 

W.R. Grace & Co in Novem 
ber was inviting holders of common 
stock of The 


Corporation to submit tenders for 


Davison Chemical 


the purchase by Grace of up to 
100,000 shares of the common stock 
ot Davison at $40) per share. 
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Berkshire 


SPECIALISTS in 


Magnesia for Agriculture 
EMJEO (80/82% Magnesium Sulphate) 
Calcined Brucite (fertilizer grade) 70°, MgO 

Calcined Magnesite 85 to 95°, Mg O 
POTNIT 


(95° Nitrate of Potash) 
for 
Special Mixtures and Soluble Fertilizers 
Other Fertilizer Materials 


INSECTICIDES — FUNGICIDES 
Mercury Compounds 
for Agricultural Use 


DITHIOCARBAMATES 


Ferric — Zine 


EXPORT - IMPORT 


Berkshire Chemicals, Inc. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Cable Address—‘‘Berkskem" New York 
Sales Agents for F. W. Berk &@ Company, Inc. 


SPRAY NOZZLES 


y 


For effective spraying and 
lowest chemical costs TeeJet 
Spray Nozzles provide 
uniform spray pattern, exact 
spray type, and precision 
capacity. Performance spec- 
ified in TeeJet bulletins and dato sheets tabulates the 
exact kind of performance each nozzle will give. You can de- 
pendably follow nozzle specifications in selecting TeeJet 
Spray Nozzles to meet the requirements of all equipment 
and chemicals. 


INTERCHANGEABLE ORIFICE TIPS & 
Over 400 interchangeable orifice tips . . . @> 
a@ type and capacity for every farm need. 


For weed control, pre-emergence spraying, 
insecticides and related applications. all capacities 


Fiat spray, cone sproy, 
and straight stream 


RELATED EQUIPMENT . . . wide range of re- 
lated equipment such as BoomJet for single 
nozzle broadcost spraying in potterns up to 
66 feet wide . . . GunJet spray guns for spray- 
ing trees, cattle, and scrub growth . . . and 
strainers, connectors and fittings. 


For Complete information . . . write for Bulletin 58 
SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 


3230 Randolph Street © Bellwood, illinois @ USA 


Manufacturers of 


AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDES 
METHYL BROMIDE 


(with 2% chloropicrin on option of buyer) 
Also These EDCO Specialties: 
DDT BHC 


Emulsion 12 Gamma 
Emulsifiable Con 

centrate 
Wettable Pow ler 
Dust Base 


36 Gamma 


TEPP-40 


Tetraethyl 
Pyrophosphat:« 


ALDRIN DIELDRIN 


Emulsifiable Con Emulsifiable Con 
centrate centrate 


Dust Base 
PARATHION TOXAPHENE 


25° Emulsion 10% Wettable 
25% Dust Base Powde) 


15° Wettable 
, ‘ LINDANE 


Powder 


EDCO CORP. 


United States of America 
Cables: “Edco”, F'lcton 


Elkton, Md. 


HANDBOOK OF AGRICULTURAL 
PEST CONTROL 


by S. 9. Bailey and L. M. Smith 


CONTENTS 


The Commercial Agricultural Chemicals 
Physical and Chemical Properties 
Compatibility 

Containers 

Fumigants and Fumigati 

Toxicology and Residues 

Spray Oils and their Properties 
Spraying Machines 

Rates of Delivery of Spray Machines 


Rates of Application for Sprays 
Dusts and Dusting 

Aircraft 

Mosquito Control 

Hazards 

Miscellaneous Topics 

Tables and Formulas 

Terms and Symbols 


184 PAGES $3.25 in U.S. A. 
Sead check with order 


INDUSTRY PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


175 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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ALVIN J. COX, Ph.D. 
Ch Ff a gi ond Ch lee 
(Formerly Direewor of Science, Gevern 
ment of the Philippine Isiands. Retired 


Chief, Bureau of Chemistry, State of 
California, Department of Agriculture.) 


ADVISER ON AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 


Consultant in reference two apray injury 
and damage, claims, including imports 


advertising and compliance with law. 
1118 Emerson Street 
Palo Alto, California 


of fruits and nuts, formulas, labeling, 
g 


Theodore Riedeburg Associates 


Sales Consultants 
and 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 
on 
Agricultural Chemicals 
415 Lexington Ave. 


New York 17, New York 
MU rray Hill 7-1488 


Year Around Facilities For 


Evaluating Agricultural Chemicals 


FIELD TRIALS 
in New Jersey and Florida 


Dr. Wolf's Agricultural Laboratories 


Bridgeton, N. J Hollywood, Fla. 


Survey Reports Farmers 
as being Ready to Buy 


A brochure describing — the 
Fertilizer Situation for 1953-54 has 
heen issued by the Fertihzer Staff, 
Mobilization Activities Branch, Com 
modity Stabilization Service of th 


USDA 


It reports that the available 


supply of major plant nutrients 


reached a new high during the year 
ended June 30, 1993 


this increased supply was absorbed 


and in the main 


through consumption channels. Al 
though the 
of materials was a litth 


carryover of certain types 
higher than 


year before, it was “not of burden 
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some proportions, the report states 


Prices ranged about 2% high 


er than those prevailing in 1951-52, 


it continues, and asserts that little 
changes from the current levels are 
expected during the coming year 
Availability of the three major 
plant nutrients .n the U.S. were sum 
marized by the book as follows: 
Nitrogen (N): The 
trogen (N) for fertuhzer in 
exceed two 


supply of m 
1953-94 1s 


estimated to milhon tons 


(This is a preliminary estimate based on 
current information as to when a number 
of new synthetic ammonia plants are 


scheduled to be completed, and assumes 


about the same import-export balance as 


Industry Meeting Calendar 


December 7-10 — Entomological Society 
of America, Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


December 8-10 — National and North 
Central Weed Control Conferences, 
Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City. Mo. 


December 15 — National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association Southern 
Group meeting. 3:30 to 6 p.m., Pea- 
body Hotel. Memphis, Tenn. 


December 16-18 — Seventh Annual Cot- 
ton Insect Control Conference, Pea- 
body Hotel. Memphis. Tenn. 


January 11-13—Seventh Southern Weed 
Conference, Hotel Peabody. Memphis. 


January 13 and 14 — Eighth Annual In- 
sect Control Conference with Indus- 
try. sponsored by University of Wis- 
consin, Loraine Hotel, Madison. Wisc. 


January 14 & 15—Fourth Annual Louisi- 
ana Insect Control Conference, Hotel 
Bentley, Alexandria, La. 


January 20-22 — Western Cooperative 
Spray Project. Imperial Hotel, Port- 
land, Oregon. (Open meeting is held 
during the last half day of session) 


January 21-22, 1954 — Illinois Custom 
Spray Operators’ Training School, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 


January 25-27 — Cotton States Branch, 
ESA, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Mis- 
sissippi. 


January 25-29 — Eighteenth annual Pest 
Control Operators’ Conference, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette. Indiana. 


March 7-9 — Fertilizer Section, Southern 
Safety Congress, Louisville, Ky. 


March 8-12 — Annual Meeting, Amer- 


ican Mosquito Control Association. 
Inc., Atlantic City. N. J. 
March 24-26 — National Agricultural 


Chemicals Association Spring Meet- 
ing. Shamrock Hotel. Houston, Texas. 


in 1952-53.) This represents an increase 
of approximately 11.2 percent above the 
reported 1952-53 supply of 1,804 thou- 
sand tons 

It is estimated that the supply of 
materials (dry nitrogen) 
available for 1953-54 represents approxi 
mately 60 percent of the total supply and 


solid nitrogen 


solutions and hquid materials (wet nitro 
gen) represent 40 percent. For the prev 


hus year the se percentages, hase d on trade 


delivenes, were approximately 62 and 38 
Phosphate s (P.O.) 
available phosphates for 
ently forecast at 2.667 million tons, avail 
able phosphor oxide (P.O.) hasis This 


estimate is based on current mformation 


The supply of 
1953-54 os pres 


with regard to the completion dates of 

new plants, trends in use, and available 

production data 

The 1993-54 
phosphoric oxide as about 10.4 

2.414 millon tons which 

were put into domestic trace 


forecast 


supply of 
available 
percent above the 
channels 
in 1952-93, according to data now avail 


able 


New manufacturing plant capacity 
scheduled for completion in 1983-54 an 
volves a sizeable tonnage of concentrated 
superphosphate, which should substantially 
increase the supply of this material in re 
lation to the total quantity of PLO. avail 


able in 1953-54 


Potash (KO): The program to ex 
pand the potash production is ahead of 
schedule The 1993-54 supply ol potash 
(KO) available for fertihzer purposes will 
reflect production from these new facile 
ties as well as increases from older pro 
ducing units. Considering the possible in 
crease in domestic production, and assum 
ing approximately the same import-export 
balance as in 1992-53, a 1953-54 supply 
of 1.941 millon tons of potash (KO) is 
about 11.9 per 
1952-53 supply 


forecast This amount is 


cent above the reported 


of 1.739 millon tons 


N. C. Pest Operators to School 

The North Carolina Pest Con 
trol Operators’ School will be held 
at N. C. State College on February 
9 and 10, it has been announced. The 
two day course is expected to attract 
custom operators from North Carolina 


and also surrounding states 
8 


Cotton States ESA Meets 
The Cotton States Branch of 


the Entomological Society of America 
will hold its annual meeting January 
25, 26 & 27 at the Buena Vista Hotel, 
Biloxi, Mississippi, according to J. F 
White, Agricultural Chemicals Divi 
sion of Shell Chemical Corp., Jackson 
Mississippi, publicity chairman. Pro 


vram plans will he announced later, 


he said 
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PIONEER PYROPHYLLITE PRODUCERS .. now offer 


“PHYLLITE” 


(Trade name) 


World's greatest diluent and carrier is non-abra- 
sive, uniform and adheres readily to foliage. It 
is ground in a Raymond mill — 95% through 325 
mesh and has a low pH of 5.1. Phyllite is packed 
in 50 pound valve bags, 20 ton lots lowest prices 
on the west coast, fob plant. 


“STONE MEAL” 


(Trade name) 


16% organic potash with trace minerals. Immedi- 
ately available in bulk or sacks. Write us for 
helpful information and a generous sample. Ex- 
pansion of new Campo, Calif. plant will increase 
our production to 300 tons a day. 


Chula Vista, Calif - P.O. Box 686 - Hancock 2-2992 (20703225 


Lancaster, Allwine & Rommel 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
Suite 428, 
815—15th STREET, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Patent Practice before U. S. Patent 
Office. Validity and _ Infringe- 


ment Investigations and Opinions. 


Booklet and form “Evidence of 


Conception” forwarded upon request. 


“COHUTTA” 


POWDERED TALC 


An excellent carrier for insecti- 
cides and fungicides. Produced by 


Cohutta Tale Co. 


Georgia 


DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN AT IS8TH STREET 
MIAMI BEACH 

© 124 Lururiously furnished roams 

© 400 feet of Private Beach 

* Sall Water Swimming Poo! + Cabanas 

+ Free Parking on Premises 

* Cocktail Lounge & Restaurant 

© Entertainment 

MOTORISTS ... You'll enjoy our 

Motel Accommodations 

SPECIAL WEEKLY OR MONTHLY RATES 
Write today for full information and reservations. 

mm—FTEAR OUT AND MAIL NOWIi--— 


Hotel Kimberly 
15&th St. and Ocean 
Miami Beach, Florida 


about LOW COST Spring and Summer vacations, 
NAME ..ccccccccccccccccccscccccese Coccccccceccoes 


Address Cette eee eeneee Pee eee Pee eee eee) 


1953 
Agricultural Chemicals Volumes 


The 1953 bound volume of Agricultural Chemicals 
will shortly be available from this office. The cloth 
bound edition sells for $14.75 ($15.50 foreign). 


We order only a limited stock of bound volumes 
which are offered on a ‘‘first-come"’ basis. 


Add 3% sales tax in New York City 


Industry Publications, Inc. 


175 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Judex 


to ADVERTISERS 


American Cyanamid Co. 
American Agricultural Chemical Co. . 
American Potash & Chem. Corp. 
Andrews, W. R. E. Sales, Inc. 
Antara Chemical Div. General Dyestuft 
Corp. 
Armour & Co. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co. 
Atlas Powder Co. 
Attapulgus Minerals & 
Chemicals Corp. 


Boker H. J. & Bro. 22,96 
Bagpak Div., International Paper Co. 75 
Borber-Greene Nov. 
Baughman Mfg. Co. Nov. 
Beaumont Birch Co. Nov. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 3rd Cover 
Berkshire Chemicals, Inc. 128 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. ....................-...-. Nov. 


California Spray Chem. Co. Nov. 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co., A Div. 

of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 110 
Chase Bag Corp. . . 114 
Chemical & Industrial Corp. 
Chemical Construction Corp. . 
Cohutta Tale Co. 
Columbia Southern Chemical Corp. 
Combustion Engineering, Inc., 

Raymond Division 
Commercial Solvents Corp. 
Continental Can Co., Betner Div. 
Cox, Dr. Alvin J. 


Davies Nitrate Co., Inc. 
Davison Chemical Corp. 
Diamond Alkali Co. 

Dorr Co. 

Duval Sulphur & Potash Co. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., E 


Edco Corp. 
Emulsol Corp., The 
Ethyl Corp. 


Floridin Co. 
Fry Co., Geo. H. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Geigy Co. 15 
General Industrial Development Corp. 71 
Glendon Pyrophyllite Co. 121 
Greeff & Co., R. W. Nov. 


Hammond Bag & Paper Co. Nov. 
Heckathorn & Co. 122 
Hercules Steel Products Corp. Nov. 
Hercules Powder Co. éth Cover 
Highway Equipment Co. 

Huber, J. M. Corp. 

Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. . 


international Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. 


Johns-Manville Co. 
Johnson, C. S. Co. 


Kennedy Von Saun Manufacturing 
& Engineering Corp. 

Kolon Trading Co., Inc. 

Koppers Co. 

Kraft Bag Co. 


lancaster, Aliwine & Rommel 
Lion Oil Co. 


Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
McDonnell, Dr. C. C. 
Mclaughlin Gormley King Co. 
Michigan Chemical Corp. 
Mizell, Dr. Flovd M. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 


National Agricultural Chemical Ass'n 

Navugotuck Chemical Division, U. 5S. 
Rubber Co. 

Nelson, Edward 5S. 

Neville Chemical Co. 

Ninol Laboratories, Inc. 


Pacific Coast Borax Co. 


Penick, S. B. & Co. Nov. 
Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp. 95 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 18 
Phelps Dodge Refining Corp. iW 


Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. Co., Agricul 
tural Chemical Div. 73 


Potash Company of America 2nd Cover 
Poulsen, A. E. & Co. 107 
Powell, John & Co. 92 
Prentiss Drug & Chemical Co. 124 
Pulva Co., The Nov. 


Raymond Division, Combustion Engin 
eering, Inc. 

Republic Steel Corp. 

Richardson Scale Co. 

Riedeburg, Theodore Associates 

Robertson Co., H. H. 

Rodgers, George G. Co. 

Rohm & Haas Co. 


Shell Chemical Co. 
Socony Vacuum Co. 
Southeastern Clay Co. 
Southern Clays, Inc. 
Southwest Potash Corp. 
Spencer Chemical Co. 
Spraying Systems Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Summit Mining Corp. 
Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corp. 


Tennessee Corp. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 

Thayer Scale & Engineering Corp. 
Thompson, Friar M. 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp. 
Townsend, Dr. G. R. 


Ultra Chemical Works 

Union Bog & Paper Corp. 

Union Special Machine Co. 
Union Standard & Equipment Co. 
United Chemical Co. 

Universal Detergents, Inc. 

U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. 

U. S. Potash Co. 

U. S. Steel Corp. 


Vanderbilt Co., ®. T. 
Velsicol Corp. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 


Wallach Gracer Export Corp. 

Whittoker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 123 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 23 
Willingham Little Stone Co. Nov. 
Willson Products, Inc. Nov. 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 126 
Wolf Laboratories 129 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc. Nov. 
Worthington Corp. 103 
Woudhuysen, H. L. & Associates 122 


Young Machinery Co. 118 


(The Advertisers’ Index has been checked carefully but no responsibility can be assumed for any omission) 
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chairman 


realized 
conven 
when 
Atlanta 
November 


15 


Summer 


Mary 


ot 


thy 


National 


was jubilant at 


board of directors of the 


Fertilizer Association 
civiny the he uty 


fellow golfers all 


this feat and was r 

congratulations of 
through the meeting 

With Mr. Totman on the golf 

that historic moment, was 

Noble, Berkeley 


uurse at 


Weller 


Cahtornia 
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NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


himself a former chairman of the 
NFA board ot directors, who happen 


ed to be carrying with him a trusty 


Mr. Noble 


posterity the cere 


With it, 


able to record for 


cameTa Was 


mony of kissing the ball after httng 
We are happy to 


photo herewith 


it from the 
publish th 


In the 
friends, Mr. Totman said that making 
had bh 
7 years of golfing and he thought 
that this 
NFA 


4 up 


relating incident to 


a hole-in-one ‘en his ambition 
tor 2 
it particularly appropriate 
should be accomplished at an 
meeting 


has tound a 


Another M.D 
sure-fire way to get his name in the 
paper, by expressing fear rather 
medium of a 
matter of fact, that 
DDT is poisoning the Ad 
dressing the New York chapter of 
the American Academy of Nutrition, 
Dr. W. Coda Martin of New York 
City, reported that analysis of samples 
of fatty 


patients 


publicly, through the 
UP release ds a 


nation 


tissue taken from 25 of his 


showed that in 23 of the 
samples DDT was present in amounts 
ranging from one to 11 parts per mil 
In response to an inquiry from 
Dr. Martin 
agreed that his views were not shared 
the 


have had direct experience with 


lion 
a reporter, however, 


by vast majority of physicians 
who 
DDT poisoning in humans. Some one 
off the 


there is a lot more 


should tip good doctor that 
danger of poison 
ing around New York from the rela 
tively high content of carbon dioxide 
is from a c uple 


DDT 


insulated 


in the air than there 


parts per million of safely 


stored away in some well 


and bulky fat layer 
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Bemis dress print cotton fertilizer bags... 


| Oth 
“the extra that pushes a sale ‘our way 


Mi 


Read this statement from Mr. Hugh Latimer, In most farm families, that piece of 
vice-president of the Supreme Feed & Fertilizer goods is a bargain that makes them 
Co., of Philadelphia, Miss. It really tells the %4ppy and keeps them friendly." 


whole story ... shows why YOU will benefit by 
packing YOUR fertilizer in Bemis Cotton Bags. fh Ay bs 
"We have noticed that an attractive 


Bemis Dress Print Bag can often be the Hugh Latimer, Vice-President 
extra that pushes a sale our way. Supreme Feed & Fertilizer Company 


One of the good customers of Supreme Fer- 
tilizer is Mr. W. A. Kemp. He has bought 
many tons of it in Bemis Cotton Bags. 


General Offices — St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Wherever you live, it’s probable that the crops 
grown there can benefit from insecticides 
based on toxaphene (chlorinated camphene 
67-69% Cl). Recommended for effective con- 
trol of more than 150 different species of in- 
sect pests, toxaphene dusts and sprays are 
helping to protect food, feed and fiber crops 
—to increase yields throughout the world. 
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